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ABSTRACT 

This study explored beliefs, self-reported practices, 
and professional development needs of three mainstream classroom 
teachers with language-minority students. Case histories of the 
teachers were composed from transcripts of interviews, classroom 
observation, and entries from teacher and observer journals. Analysis 
reveals that: (1) teacher beliefs about language-minority students 
may be based on hearsay and mi£ .format ion; (2) the teachers do not 
vary their planning but frequently vary lesson implementation; (3) 
choice of instructional practices may be based on naive notions of 
language proficiency and the demands of the mainstream classroom; and 
(A) teachers draw on intuitive wisdom because of lack of preservice 
teacher preparation and nonexistent or inadequate inservice education 
on issues related to language-minority students. Implications are 
drawn primarily for preservice and inservice teacher education: 
teacher educators must embrace a conception of schooling that 
considers the social, political, and cultural realities of a diverse 
student population when creating innovative curricula; inservice 
staff development regarding language-minority student issues should 
be context-specific, driven by the needs and commitments of teachers 
and the resources of school and community; teachers have a 
responsibility for engaging in dialogue with teachers, parents, and 
administrators about these issues; and more research is needed. 
(Author/MSE) 
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ABSTRACT 



BH.EFS, SELF-REPORTED PRACTICES AND PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
NEEDS OF THREE CLASSROOM TEACHERS WITH LANGUAGE-MINORITY 

STUDElsrrS 
Nancy Clair 

An increasing number of language-minority students spend only a 
portior of their day in the English as a Second Language (ESL) or bilingual 
classroom because of social, political, pedagogical and economic factors. The 
rest of their day is spent in the regular classroom, yet classroom teachers are 
generally not prepared to integrate these students (Wong-Fillmore and Meyer, 
1992; Scarcella, 199C; Penfield, 1987). This qualitative study explores the 
beliefs, self-reported practices and professional development needs of three 
classroom teachers (grades 4, 5 and 10) with language-minority students. 

Case histories of the teachers were composed from transcripts of in- 
depth interviews, notes from classroom observations and entries from 
teachers' and researcher journals. The analysis reveals that: (a) the teachers* 
beliefs towards language-minority students may be based on hearsay and 
misinformation; (b) the teachers do not vary their planning, but frequently 
vary lesson implementation; (c) selection of instructional practices may be 
based on naive notions of language proficiency and the demands of the 
mainstream classroom; (d) the teachers draw on intuitive wisdom because of a 
lack of preservice teacher preparation and nonexistent or ineffective 
inservice staff development regarding issues related to lajiguage-minority 
students. 

The implications, targeted to teacher educators, staff developers, 
teachers and administrators, focus on preservice and inservice teacher 
preparation, because it is through education that beliefs and instructional 
practices may be treated. First, teacher educators need to embrace a more 
critical conception of schooling which considers the social, political and 
cultural realities of a diverse student population, when creating innovative 
preservice curricular de^iigns. Second, inservice staff development regarding 
language-minority student issues should be context-specific; driven by the 
needs and commitments of the teachers and the resources of the school and 



community. Third, teachers have implicit responsibilities to engage in 
dialogue, raise issues and collaborate with other teachers, parents and 
administrators about the education of language-minority students. Finally, 
more research focusing on teacher beliefs and behavior, innovative 
preservice teacher education and inservice staff development models is 
needed. 
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Chapter I 
Introduction 



Recent estimates suggest that by the year 2000 the language-minority 
student population will increase at two and a half times the rate of the general 
student population (U.S. Congressional Record, 1989). At present, there is a 
variety of programs each assuming views of language policy, teaching and 
learning for language-minority students. But because of social, political, 
pedagogical and economic factors, an increasing number of language- 
minority students spend only a small portion of their day in the English as a 
second language (ESL) or bilingual classroom. The rest of their day is spent in 
the regular classroom, yet mainstream teachers are not prepared to integrate 
these students (Wong-Fillmore and Meyer, 1992; Scarcella, 1990; Penfield, 1987). 
To date, second language research has virtually ignored the Tiainstream 
teacher. Given the fact that approximately 30% of all language-minority 
students are in the regular classroom (Lara, Minch and Hoffman, 1990), th^s 
study explores the beliefs, self-reported practices and professional 
development needs of three classroom teachers as they share in the education 
of these students. 

Emerging from a synthesis of the literature and the researcher's 
personal experience as a teacher and teacher educator, three research 
questions provide the basis for this inquiry. They are: 

1 ) What are three mainstream teachers' beliefs about 

language-minority students in the regular classroom? 



2) What educational practices do the mairiStream teachers say they 
use with language-minority students and how do they rationalize 
their choices? 

3 ) How do the mainstream teachers perceive their professional 
development needs, roles, and responsibilities in the education of 
language-minority students? 

Case histories of the three teacher informants were composed from 

transcripts of in-depth interviews, notes from classroom observations, and 

entries from teacher and researcher journals. The case histories were then 

compared and contrasted through a cross-case analysis and related to the 

literature. Information gathered from this study is targeted to educators 

committed to providing quality education for language-minority students, 

regardless of what educational services are available. 

Background 

The impact of the current third wave of immigration, dominated by 
Latino. Asian and Caribbean people is reflected in the cultural and linguistic 
diversity of public school students in the United States. Specifically, the 
language-minority population constitutes at least 20% of all students 
nationwide (U.S. Congressional Record, 1989). And in many urban areas that 
figure is doubled. In New York City, for example, more than 40% of youngsters 
in full-day kindergarten come from homes where a language other than 
English is spoken (Willner, 1985). 

As the language-minority student population increases in urban 
America, the overall minority teaching pool decreases. It is estimated that "by 
the 21st century 40% of this nation's pupils will be minority, while 95% of 
their teachers will be white" (Fallon and Murray, cited in Watkins, 1989 p. 42). 
This is not to say that while teachers cannot effectively instruct language- 
minority students; however, these statistics suggest "that most pupils will not 
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be taught by a single minority teacher at any time in their school career" 
(Watkins, 1989 p. 42). 

Even if sufficient numbers of minority teachers were entering 
classrooms across the United States, questions of ability to handle student 
diversity and classroom complexity remain. A random glance at preservice 
teacher education programs from four major U.S. institutions revealed that not 
one required a course in issues of second language development. 
Unfortunately, this situation is not atypical although over 50% of all public 
school teachers interact with language-minority students (U.S. ITongressional 
Record, 1989; Penfield, 1987). 

There are some efforts towards redirecting teacher preparation, but 
these efforts are clearly the exception and not the rule. For example, Project 
30 is a reform group dedicated to redesigning teacher education with cultural 
and linguistic diversity in mind (Watkins, 1989). Some institutions provide 
mini-courses and electives in multicultural education, but again, they do not 
form a central focus of the program. Courses exist for those seeking 
certification in bilingual education, but only 2.000 to 3.500 trained bilingual 
teachers graduate from institutions of higher education annually (U.S. 
Congressional Record. 1989). With an overall teacher shortage of 160.000 
teachers per year, all teachers will have to share in the education of this 
nation's diverse student population (Scarcella. 1990; Cantoni-Harvey. 1987) 
regardless of how adequately they are prepared. 

The federal government has begun to respond to changing teacher 
preparation needs through the introduction of two bills. The bills (The 
Excellence in Teaching and the Bilingual Teacher Enhancement Acts 
sponsored by Senators Edward Kennedy and Claiborne Pell) authorized $300 
million for FY 1990 to fund eight teacher training programs focusing on issues 
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of second language development for all teachers. Underlying the need for 
such legislation is the idea that expert mainstream teachers are not 
necessarily effective with language-minority students (Lucas» Henze and 
Donato. 1990; Enright. 1986). 

Rationale 

Given current and projected demographic trends regarding student 
population and the teaching pool, and the limitations of current preservice 
teacher preparation programs, classroom teachers will be educating a large 
percentage of language-minority students without adequate preparation. 
Therefore, the specific rationale of this inquiry is to examine the perspectives 
of three mainstream teachers as they educate language-minority students in 
the regular classroom. According to Scarcella (1990) there is ample 
information and research on second language development and pedagogy, 
bilingual education, multicultural education, ethnography of education and 
critical pedagogy. There is scant information, however, on the cla^'^'oom 
teacher in relation to language-minority students. Focusing on beliefs, self- 
reported practices, and professional development needs, this naturalistic 
inquiry is one of the first to provide a platform for the mainstream teachers' 
voice. 

Assumptions 

There are a number of assumptions that have driven both the design, 
data collection process, and analysis of this inquiry. These assumptions 
include: (a) the interpretive nature of reality; (b) the necessity of tapping into 
the intuitive wisdom of teachers; (c) the importance for educators to focus on 
students and quality education over political commitments. 
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First, and fundamental to qualitative research methodology, is the 
interpretive nature of reality (Dewey, 1933, 1965) and the acknowledgement of 
multiple perspectives. In the words of Greene (personal communicate^, i^^ April 
16, 1991), "There is no view from nowhere, each of us is a situated person." It is 
the individual's lens that ultimately makes sense of his/her world. Even with 
mandated reforms, uniform special programs or pre-packaged curricula, these 
reforms, programs and curricula must "be filtered through the minds and the 
hearts and the hands of teachers" (Ayers, 1989 p.5). Of specific imp ortance to 
this study is the acceptance of the subjective nature that is embedded in the 
case histories and the analysis. The reader, therefore, is invited to participate 
as s/he makes sense of this inquiry. 

The second assumption is the belief that teachers are "untapped sources 
of wisdom" (Feiman-Nemser and Floden, 1986 p. 505) and that only by exploring 
this wisdom can teacher educators, staff developers and teachers themselves 
effectively plan and benefit from professional development opportunities. In 
spite of the fact that the majority of mainstream teachers have not been 
adequately prepared to teach linguistically and culturally diverse students, it 
is erroneous to assume that teachers have nothing to say about an issue that 
has impacted their classrooms. By understanding the teachers' perspectives, 
challenges and intuitive wisdom, the profession will be informed by its 
practitioners. 

The third and final assumption is related to the ongoing debate about 
bilingual education and language policy in the United States. Debates 
concerning the most effective programmatic approach for language-minority 
students, the educational needs of linguistically and culturally diverse 
students, and the purposes of schools, abound in communities that have 
growing immigrant populations. According to McGrortrty (1992) 
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As long as schools serve linguistically diverse students, as long as 
educators seek a variety of ways to teach these students, and as long as 
symbolic issues related to language persist in public consciousness, the 
debate will continue, (p. 9) 

The debate is important; however, it is not the purpose of this inquiry to 
present the issues or take sides. Because of the numbers of language-minority 
students that are in U.S. public schools, the numbers of mainstream teachers 
who are responsible for the education of these students, and the pace within 
which preservice teacher preparation programs are addressing this issue, the 
third assumption of this study is that educators must be advocates for students, 
not programs. In other words, there is room for all kinds of effective and 
innovative programs for language-minority students. However, in many 
contexts, these students would be better served if educators focused on 
upgrading the knowledge and skills of the teachers that "in reality" are 
responsible for the education of these students. This is not to say that 
continued recruitment and preparation of bilingual and ESL teachers be 
curtailed. The point is. regardless of where one is aligned in the political 
debate surrounding issues of language and cultural diversity, bilingual and 
ESL teachers can not educate all of this nation's language-minority students 
without the help of mainstream teachers and the community at large. 

Significance 

The significance of this study is linked to the increased funding and 
need for preservice and inservice teacher education programs targeted to the 
growing number of mainstream teachers who are responsible for the 
education of language-minority students. Teacher educators and staff 
developers, to date, have relied on their knowledge of second language 
development and their intuition in designing and implementing programs for 
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mainstream teachers. Relying on expertise and intuition is not enough, if 
teacher development and increased effectiveness with language-minority 
students is the goal. According to Feiman-Nemser and Floden (1986) "teacher 
educators must build on or rebuild what teachers and teachers-to-be already 
believe about their work" (p. 523). What is missing in the planning and 
implementation of professional development opportunities is the voice of the 
mainstream teacher, his/her intuitive knowledge. Exploring and 
documenting the beliefs, claimed practices and professional development 
needs of mainstream teachers is perhaps the missing component to a greater 
understanding of the mainstream teachers' challenge. Deeper understanding 
could provide insights to those responsible for designing and implementing 
preservice and inservice teacher education, and pave the way for further 
research. 

The following chapters contain the body of the study. In chapter two 
the educational literature that informed this study is reviewed. Chapter three 
describes the research methodology. In chapter four, the case historic^ of the 
three teacher informants are presented. Chapter five includes the cross-case 
analysis and discussion. Chapter six contains conclusions and implications for 
practice and research. 
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Chapter II 
Review Oi the Literature 

The purpose of this study is to explore and describe the beliefs, self- 
reported practices and professional development needs of three mainstream 
teacherfj who are responsible for the education of language-minority students. 
Because of the uniqueness of this study, that is, the merger of mainstream 
educational concerns with issues of second language development, the 
literature review encompasses six broad areas. Only those, studies, however, 
that have relevance to this inquiry are included. 

Part one, a description of existing programs and alternatives for 
language-minority students, is meant to provide context, define terminology 
from the literature, and describe characteristics of existing programs. Part 
two examines relevant research pertaining to teacher beliefs. Part three, an 
introduction to the enormous body of research on teacher expectations, 
provides the framework fc/r a more specific look at teacher attitudes towards 
students with diverse .linguistic behavior and cultu*:al backgrounds. Part four, 
a review of teacher efficacy research, is meant to illuminate potential effects 
on student success when teachers feel universally or personally inadequate in 
the classroom. With the influx of language-minority students in the regular 
classroom and the lack of preparation for classroom teachers, feelings of 
frustration on the part of the teacher are common. Part five examines teacher 
attitudes towards the mainstreaming of special education students for the 
purpose of understanding how teachers have reacted to the return of these 
students into the regular classroom. It must be emphasized that language- 
minority students are in no way considered special education students, but the 
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experiences and attitudes of teachers toward mainstreaming has informed this 
study. Part six, a review of related studies, looks at both conceptually and 
methodologically similar research. 

Programs and Alternatives for Language-Minority Students 

Before describing the programs and alternatives for language-minority 
students, it is necessary to mention some of the legislation that has shaped 
programmatic options. The Bilingual Education Act of 1968 (later to become 
Title VII of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act) was aimed at 
economically disadvantaged Latinos and Native Americans. The Act required 
schools to take "affirmative steps" to provide non-native speakers of English 
the necessary skills to participate in school (Scarcella, 1990). However, those 
"affirmative steps" were never spelled out. In 1974, the Bilingual Education Act 
was revised to create a wider range of programs for the increase and 
diversification of language-minority students. During the same year, the 
Supreme Court case of Lau vs. Nichols ordered "appropriate relief to Chinese 
students who were failing in school because they did not understand the 
language of instruction (Wong, 1989a). The importance of Lau vs. Nichols was 
that guidelines for "appropriate relief were not specified (Scarcella, 1990; 
Wong. 1988a; Wong-Fillmore and Valadez, 1986). In 1975, the Lau Remedies were 
created to provide guidelines, but they were not part of the Supreme Court 
Decision. Perhaps the inability of legislators and the absence of the Supreme 
Court to delineate specific guidelines for serving language-minority students 
is the reason for inconsistency in school programs and lower court decisions 
today. 

Articulating the range of programmatic approaches for language- 
minority students in the United States is in itself problematic because of the 
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role of interpretation and the nature of the terminology. First, the wide range 
of programs and alternatives reflects the different interpretations of the Lau 
Remedies and bilingual research (Cummins, 1988). In addition, they reflect 
philosophical differences underlying language policy, bilingualism and the 
nature of teaching and learning second languages (McKay, 1988; Hakuta, 1986). 
Moreover, terminology used to describe programs and alternatives, for 
language-minority students is frequently inconsistent and confusing. 
Cummins (1988) cites the term immersion as an example, as it has been used to 
describe at least four different types of programs, ranging from submersion to 
bilingual. Finally, rot only is there a range of programs and alternatives for 
language-minority students, ther^ is varied pedagogy within each program. 
In other words, a spectrum of instructional approaches may be employed 
within each type of program. 

Depending on the social, political and economic context of the school, 
programs for language-minority students include submersion, ESL, and 
bilingual. In order to distinguish these alternatives, McKay (1988) has placed 
the models on a continuum, with submersion and bilingual representing polar 
goals: cultural assimilation or cultural pluralism. What follows is a summary 
of the programmatic alternatives for language-minority students. 

Submersion 

In some senses, submersion has been called the paradoxical approach 
for language-minority students because there is no formal program. It is 
essentially based on the "sink or swim" method of second language acquisition 

which argues that children will "pick up" English by merely being exposed to 

it. Supporting submersion is the insufficient exposure hypothesis which 

attributes lack of English language progress and school failure to inadequa'^ 

er|c ^'^ 
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exposure to English. Although intuitively appealing, this Hypothesis lacks 
research support. Numerous studies report that language-minority students, 
over time, acquire English language academic skills despite spending 
considerably less time instructed in English than comparable students 
instructed entirely in English (Hakuta, 1986, Cummins, 1989). Krashen (1982) 
claims that comprehensible input, the ability to which language-minority 
students understand the language, not exposure, is key to second language 
development. Krashen argues that even when language-minority students are 
exposed to English, they tend to "tune-out" if there is no comprehensible 
input. 

In submersion, language-minority students are placed in mainstream 
classrooms and the responsibility is on the classroom teacher to provide 
special help to these students. Therefore, mainstream teachers must have 
some understanding of second language acquisition, the nature of language 
proficiency and communicative competence. 

Language proficiency is currently defined as being more than four 
skills (reading, writing, listening, speaking). According to Cummins (1980) 
language proficiency is comprised of cognitive/academic language 
proficiency (CALP) "which can be assessed by a variety of reading, writing, 
listening and speaking tests" (p. 176) and basic interpersonal communication 
skills (BICS) which includes accent, fluency and sociolinguistic competence. 
Larsen-Freeman and Long (1991) suggest that language proficiency is 
frequently replaced by the term communicative competence 

Communicative competence (Hymes 1972), is rooted in Chomsky's (!965) 
conception of language. Chomsky stressed grammatical competence and 
suggested a theory that included the second language speaker's knowledge of 
grammatical rules and the ability lo use them in context (Canale and Swain, 
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1980), Hymes (1972), dissatisfied with Chomsky's theory, added the sociocultural 
aspect. Thus, communicative competence for Hymes (1972) is the ability to use 
language in socially appropriate ways. 

Building upon Chomsky (1965) and Hymes (1972), Canale and Swain 
(1980) suggested in their earliest descriptive model of communicative 
competence three strands of competence: grammatical, sociolinguistic and 
strategic. Grammatical competence is similar to that of Chomsky and Hymes in 
that it is the structural component. Sociolinguistic competence is built on the 
work of Hymes and is defined as the "rules that specify the ways in which 
utterances are produced and understood appropriately" (Canale and Swain, 
1980 p. 31), Finally, strategic compeience is the rcperloire that the speaker has 
in order to compensate for breakdowns in communication. 

In addition to understanding second language development and the 
nature of language proficiency, mainstream teachers must also understand 
the additional processes that comprise classroom life (Heath, 1983; Cazden, 1986; 
Chaudron, 1988; Richards and Hurley, 1990). Richards and Hurley (1990) 
suggest that the demands of the mainstream classroom are comprised of three 
basic processes: interactional^ instructional-task and cognitive. 

Interactional demands, according to Richards and Hurley (1990) is the 
ability to comprehend and participate in the social demands of the classroom 
and the school. Included in the social demands are knowledge of the norms to 
initiate, sustain, and close communication with both teachers, classmates and 
school personnel. In addition, understanding the norms of turn-taking, 
appropriate times to move around the classroom, and how to demonstrate 
knowledge must be understood. 

There are numerous examples of how language-minority students 
misunderstand interactional demands or are misunderstood by their teachers. 
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For example, American Indian, native Hawaiian, Chinese and Filipino students 
have generally not followed Anglo norms for turn-taking. American Indian 
and Hawaiian students have a tendency not to raise their hands (Philips, 1972). 
Chinese and Filipino students expect to be called on, and do not generally take 
risks in their answers (Philips, 1972; Teruya and Wong, 1972; Gallimore, Boggs 
and Jordon, 1974; Richards and Hurley, 1990). 

Instructional-task demands, the second dimension of classroom life, is 
the ability to grasp the nature of learning and classroom work. Instructional- 
task demands are the kinds of learning tasks that are present across subject 
areas. For example, Tikunoff (1985) maintains that students must understand 
classroom activities in terms of "order, pacing, product, learning strategies, 
participation and resources" (p, 19-20). 

Likewise, Doyle (1983) suggests that there are four central tasks that are 
included in classroom work. They are: memory, procedural or routine tasks, 
comprehension or understanding, and opinion, Doyle maintains that labels, 
although obvious for classroom tasks, may be ambiguous. For example, 
"writing" in one class may mean copying from the board, or it may mean the 
process of writing which includes brainstorming, drafting and revising. 

Examples abound of the potential problems that language-minority 
students have in misunderstanding an instructional task demand or being 
misunderstood. For example. Dale and Cuevas (1987) suggest that if teachers 
ask language-minority students how they arrived at a mathematical answer, 
language-minority students will have to be familiar with language learning 
strategies and how to discuss the processes of math. 

In addition to interactional demands and instructional task demands, the 
third and final dimension of classroom life are the cognitive demands. The 
cognitive demands consist of the ability to assimilate concepts and schemata 
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that are essential to different school subjects. Richards and Hurley (1990) 
identify two key areas. They are: (a) assimilating concepts and information 
according to subject area; (b) using and understanding the language employed 
and modes of inquiry within subject areas. 

There are countless examples of the cognitive difficulties that 
language-minority students may face across subject areas. For example, in 
social studies there a number of concepts such as "liberty", "conflict", 
"minority rights", "equal opportunity" that are crucial to a unit on African- 
Americans. It is assumed that a child entering fifth grade will have a full 
understanding of many of these concepts. Without these concepts, however, 
the content will not be understood. 

Another example of content area difficulties is found in math. First, 
there are many v/ords which are unique to math. Moreover, there are 
numerous synonyms for the same mathematical concept. For example, 
"'subtract from', 'decrease by' 'less' 'minus' 'take away* all represent 
subtraction" (Richards and Hurley, 1990). Finally, syntax frequently causes 
problems for language-minority students in that "the standard word order of 
English sentences must often be reversed in writing math problems. "Eight 
divided by two" is written 2 8" (Richards and Hurley, 1990 p.l53). 

Finally, there are cognitive difficulties for language-minority students 
in science. Hurd et. al. (1981) reports that in grades six through nine, science 
textbooks introduce approximately 2500 new vocabulary words a year. In 
addition, there is a high rate of the use of the conditional and students must be 
able to distinguish between fact and inference. 

Although refuted by the research of Krashen (1982, 1985) and Cummins 
(1979* 1980, 1982)» submersion is based on the assumption that exposure to the 
target language is the key to acquisition. In order for submersion to be an 



effective choice, mainstream teachers must understand the demands of the 
mainstream classroom on the language-minority student. Moreover, there are 
assumptions which underlay the selection of submersion as a viable approach 
for the education of language-minority students. Submersion assumes an 
assimilationist model (McKay, 1988). In other words, the sooner that English is 
acquired, the sooner one becomes initiated into mainstream American culture. 
This also implies the lower status of the first language (LI) compared to 
English (Trueba, 1989). 

Although submersion may be "discriminatory in fact, but neutral on the 
surface" (Dobray 1984 cited in Wong, 1988a p. 379), it constitutes a highly 
popular approach. According to the Council of Chief State School Officers 
(Lara, Minch and Hoffman, 1990), 29% of all language-minority students could 
be considered to be in submersion programs because they are not receiving 
language-services, and in four states the percentage is as high as 60%. 

English as a Second Lang ua ge (ESL^ 

In ESL programs, language-minority students are pulled out of the 
regular classroom for English language instruction, which varies in numbers 
of students and hours during the week. Instructors are frequently trained in 
ESL and instruction consists of activities that promote English language 
acquisition. ESL, like submersion, assumes an assimilationist standpoint in 
that the focus is on the acquisition of a second language (L2) with no support 
for the maintenance of LI. Underlying ESL programs is the notion that formal 
instruction is crucial in order for language-minority students to achieve 
proficiency in English. However, some research suggests that language is 
acquired through natural sequences (Larsen-Freeman and Long, 1990; 
Krashen, 1985; Ellis, 1986), specifically the acquisition of morphemes (Dulay 



and Burt, 1974), negative formation (Adams, 1978) and question formation 
(Ravem, 1978). This raises questions about the importance of formal 
instruction. Hence, given what is known about second language acquisition, 
the issue is not whether formal instruction is essential, but understanding 
ways that formal instruction hel^^s learning (Littlewood, 1984). 

Content-based ESL, which is teaching English through academic 
content, is used in order to help language-minority students develop 
conceptual knowledge. There has been a recent interest in content-based ESL 
classes, because of the necessity for language-minority students to learn 
English and participate in the mainstream classroom (Cantoni-Harvey, 1987; 
Snow, Met, and Genesee, 1989; Brinton, Snow and Wesche, 1989; Chamot and 
O'Malley, 1989). Because of this recent interest, the rationale behind content- 
based ESL instruction is described in more detail in the following subsection. 

Content-based ESL. 

Unlike many ESL approaches where language is taught in isolation 
from subject matter, the recent shift to content-based ESL methods is fueled by 
a number of theoretical rationales. 

Krashen's (1982) acquisition-learning hypothesis provides the first 
rationale for the integration of content and language instruction. This 
hypothesis suggests that language-minority students have two ways to develop 
L2; learning and acquisition. Learning is gaining formal knowledge about the 
language through instruction that includes explicit presentation of 
grammatical structures. In contrast, acquisition is similar to how children 
develop LI. For children, the processes of first language acquisition and 
cognitive development are inseparable. In the content-based ESL class, 
language and cognitive development are emphasized as language is the 
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medium for learning content. The work of Krashen strongly suggests that 
acquisition is more important to overall language development than learning. 

The second rationale is closely related to the first in that it includes 
Krashen's (1982) input hypothesis. Krashen postulates that language 
structures are acquired when understanding is comprehensible. 
Comprehensible input suggests that comprehension occurs just beyond the 
students' current level: i + 1 (Krashen, 1985). This means that language can be 
understood even when it contains unfamiliar structures. What is required is 
the utilization of "context, extra-linguistic information, and knowledge of the 
world" (Krashen, 1982 p. 58). In the content-based language classrojm 
language is acquired when the focus is on meaning, not structure (Snow, Met, 
Genesee, 1989; Brinton, Snow, Wesche, 1989). 

Motivation and relevance is the third rationale for content-based ESL 
instruction (Snow, Met, Genesee, 1989; Brinton, Snow, vVesche, 1989). If the 
content is perceived as relevant to the learner it is assumed that learner 
motivation will be high. The acquisition of English, for language-minority 
students, means more than the ability to communicate in English. Language- 
minority students must use English as a vehicle to learn subject matter. 

The fourth rationale for content-based ESL instruction is the distinction 
between social and academic language (Cummins, 1980). Cummins (1979, 1980, 
1982) distinguishes between basic interpersonal communication skills, (BICS) 
and cognitive/academic language proficiency (CALPS). BICS is everyday, 
context-embedded, interpersonal language, which according to Cummins 
(1980) may be acquired in two years. CALPS on the other hand, is academic, 
context-reduced language, and may take from five to seven years to acquire. 
CALPS is only acquired in school settings through academic content. 
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Finally, Heath (1983) posits that academic subjects and life in schools are 
characterized by language and register variation. These variations may be 
necessary in order for language-minority students to master academic 
content. In the content-based ESL class, instruction recognizes "the 
importance of language structures, skills or functions that are characteristic 
of different content areas" (Snow, Met, Genesee, 1989 p. 203). 

In sum, content-based ESL has emerged out of the reexamination of ESL 
approaches for language-minority students in public schools, and the 
necessity for language-minority students not only to acquire English, but 
master academic content. The rationale is based on theories of second 
language acquisition which focus on meaning over structure, the importance 
of relevance for student motivation, the distinction between academic and 
social language, and language and register variation in academic and school 
settings. 

Bilingual 

Bilingual programs, those that include instruction in language- 
minority students' LI and the target language, are based on the idea that 
languages are acquired interdependently. The linguistic interdependence 
hypothesis posits that there is a "common underlying language-proficiency 
(CUP) that makes possible the transfer of cognitive/academic or literacy 
related skills across languages" (Cummins, 1989 p. 44). In other words, higher 
order cognitive processes such as, summarizing, inferring, predicting, and 
analyzing, transfer from one language to another. In addition to the 
linguistic interdependence hypothesis, bilingual programs assume that 
bilingualism is cognitively beneficial. Research supports that bilingualism 
positively affects concept formation, creativity, analogical reasoning, visual 
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spatial skills, and problem-solving (Dulay, Burt and Krashen, 1982; Diaz and 
Klinger, 1991). 

Bilingual programs, which include transitional and maintenance 
designs, are varied and inconsistent in terms of scheduling, teacher expertise, 
instructional materials, methods and content, use of native language and 
English, and administrative and parental support. According to McKay (1988) 
this lack of coherent philosophy, definition, and program implementation 
makes it difficult to evaluate bilingual education as an alternative. 

Transitional bilingual programs, which are based on the assimilationist 
model, are designed to facilitate L2 acquisition at the potential expense of LI. 
Bilingualism in transitional programs is seen as a means for the acquisition of 
English (Wong-Fillmore and Valadez, 1986). The assumption being that unless 
language-minority students are proficient in English they will not be able to 
participate fully in school and society. 

In contrast, maintenance programs are based on pluralism. They are 
designed to maintain LI as L2 is acquired. The ultimate goal is full literacy in 
both LI and L2. The native language in bilingual maintenance programs is 
seen as a viable asset in overall cognitive development (Wong-Fillmore and 
Valadez, 1986). 

Theoretically, in both transitional and maintenance programs, 
bilingual teachers must have bilingual certification and should be bilingual, 
although in reality there are not enough certified professionals and bilingual 
speakers to fill the need. Frequently bilingual teachers have temporary 
certification, and not all are fully bilingual. In fact, there are cases where 
bilingual teachers are monolingual, speaking one language other than 
English. In their classrooms, bilingual teachers generally decide how much 
emphasis should be given to which language. According to experts, initial 
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learning should be in the native language (Cummins, 1989; Trueba, 1989; 
Hakuta, 1986; Krashen, 1985), but with teacher shortages and questionable 
bilingual proficiency, emphasis on the language of instruction may depend on 
the teachers' language proficiency. Even with the variety of bilingual 
programs, only 1 in 10 language-minority students was enrolled in a bilingual 
program in 1980 (Scarcella, 1990). In the following subsections bilingual 
immersion and bilingual two-way programs are described. 

Biling ual immersion. 

Bilingual immersion programs are based on the rationale that the 
processes of first and second language acquisition are similar. In other words, 
acquisition occurs when students are exposed to natural language and they are 
motivated to communicate. Therefore, students in bilingual immersion 
programs are taught subject matter in the language they are to learn (Wong- 
Fillmore and Meyer, 1992). Bilingual immersion programs assume a pluralistic 
model in that the goal is the creation of balanced bilinguals. Wong-Fillmore 
and Valadez (1986) cite the essential characteristics of successful immersion 
programs. They are: (a) linguistically homogeneous classes; (b) balanced 
bilingual teachers; (c) subject matter taught in L2; (d) L2 learned through 
authentic and meaningful communication. The mo t widely documented 
immersion program, which is frequently used as evidence for replication with 
language-minority students in the U.S., is the Quebec model. However, the 
context and circumstances between the U.S. and Canada are quite different, 
which makes comparison and replication dangerous. For example, in the 
Quebec immersion program, the students are not language-minority; they are 
speakers of English, the primary language of society. In addition, the 
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Canadian students are from middle-class families who volunteer to participate 
in the Quebec immersion program because the acquisition of French is valued. 

In contrast, students in many immersion programs in the U.S. are 
language-minority, frequently not from the middle class, and often enter the 
program without full development of LI. The differences between the U.S and 
Canadian contexts are crucial in understanding why many of the Canadian 
immersion programs have generally met with success, and the U.S. programs 
have not. 

In fact, many United States programs that are labeled immersion are 
really submersion. The differences between immersion and submersion 
programs are frequently overlooked. For example, submersion teachers are 
monolingual, immersion teachers are bilingual. Submersion sacrifices LI 
development for the acquisition of L2 while immersion proposes to develop 
both languages with the goal of creating balanced bilinguals. Submersion 
assumes an assimilationist model, immersion assumes a pluralistic model. 
Immersion programs are relatively rare in the United States. Reasons for this 
situation include the scarcity of credentialed balanced bilingual teachers, the 
heterogeneous nature of students' L2 proficiency, and the need for parental 
and public support. As of 1982, there were only 27 existing immersion 
programs (Trueba, 1989). 

Bilingual two-wav . 

Bilingual two-way programs, the polar extreme to submersion, 
represent a pluralistic view of language. Like bilingual immersion, two-way 
bilingual programs assume that bilingualism is beneficial for both language- 
minority and majority students. Both programs assume the existence of a 
common underlying language-proficiency (CUP). They differ in that initial 



literacy skills are taught through LI in bilingual two-way programs (McKay, 
1988). In this model, English speaking students are placed with language- 
minority students, with the goal being proficiency for all students in two 
languages. In the early grades, students can be segregated for native language 
instruction, nevertheless language-minority students have ample 
opportunities to interact with native speakers. 

Teachers in two-way bilingual programs must be fully bilingual. Or if 
there is a team approach, teachers responsible for LI and L2 instruction must 
collaborate. Moreover, these programs demand public and parental support. 

Summary 

Clearly, each program or alternative for language-minority students 

has advantages and disadvantages depending on one*s view concerning 

linguistic and cultural diversity. It is unfortunate; however, that many 

educators base program decisions on political debate as opposed to educational 

effectiveness (Trueba, 1989; Wong-FiUmore and Valadez, 1986). In spite of 

where one is aligned in the current debate of which program alternative 

serves the best interests of all students, there seems to be agreement on one 

basic assumption. That is, 

regardless of the specific approach, all language minority 
students require special supplemental education services if they are to 
learn English, reap the full benefits of schooling and enter the 
mainstream of American life (Willner, 1985, p. 1). 

As mentioned previously, despite the Lau decision, many language- 
minority students are still not receiving language services. For example, the 
New York City Public Schools are not providing services to over 44,000 
language-minority students, almost 40% of those entitled by law (Willner, 
1985). And according to O'Malley (1982) 58% of all eligible children nationwide 
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were in mainstream classrooms with only some remedial English provided in 
some schools (O'Malley. 1982). 

The impact of failing to meet the needs of so many language-minority 
students is unknown. What is known nevertheless, is that the drop out rate for 
some language minority students is proportionately higher than that of the 
general school population (Kaufman and Frase, 1990; Lara, Minch and 
Hoffman, 1990; Chamot and O'Malley, 1989; Wong-Fillmore and Valadez, 1986). 
Given the educational requirements of the job market, there are increasingly 
less opportunities for those who drop out of school (Chamot and O'Malley. 1989). 
making the failure to deal effectively with language-minority students all the 
more critical. 

Teacher Beliefs 

The abundance of process-product research, conducted prior to 1975, has 
provided educators with valuable information into the relationships between 
teachers' and students' classroom behavior and student achievement (Clark 
and Peterson, 1986). However, these empirical studies, dominated by the 
behaviorist research paradigm, ignored the mental lives or unobservable 
behavior of teachers and students. Guided by the assumption that there is a 
relationship between teachers* beliefs and behavior, it is essential that 
teacher beliefs be understood. 

Philip Jackson (1968) in Life in Classrooms understood the importance of 
describing the mental lives of teachers as he was one of the first to depart 
from the behaviorist research paradigm. He attempted to describe the full 
nature of the teaching task, which includes both observable and unobservable 
teacher behavior. The study of the mental lives of teachers implies that 
teaching is more than a mechanical process, thai it is mediated through the 
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hearts and minds of the teachers themselves. Jackson's (1968) naturalistic 
work provided "a glimpse at the hidden side of teaching" (Clark and Peterson, 
1986 p. 256) in order to more fully understand the processes of classroom life, 
and paved the way for new directions in research on teaching. 

Fueled by Jackson, and reinforced by the outcome of the National 
Institute of Education's National Conference on Studies of Teaching in 1974, 
research on teachers' thought processes became an important new direction 
for research on teaching. Specifically, Panel 6, directed by Lee Schulman 
reconceptualized the view of the teacher as clinician, which includes not only 
the ability to diagnose and prescribe learning remedies in diverse contexts, 
but to link the body of empirical and theoretical literature with teachers' 
expectations and beliefs (National Institute of Education, 1975). This view of 
the teacher implied the subjectively human element of the teaching process 
and the "value of understanding the insiders viewpoint" (Feiman-Nemser and 
Floden, 1986 p. 505). 

Since 1975, teacher beliefs has emerged as one branch of the enormous 
body of literature that comprises research on teacher thinking. However, the 
study of teacher beliefs is still in its infancy. One reason for this is the 
difficulty in conceptualizing, describing and measuring internal processes. 
In fact, there is much focus in the literature on the dilemmas inherent in 
studying beliefs and the rationale for using qualitative methodology. For 
example, Feiman-Nemser and Floden (1986) suggest the difficulties in trying to 
articulate one's beliefs, especially since a variety of beliefs may overlap with 
one another. In addition, in his case study of the beliefs of Ellen, a life science 
teacher, Munby (1982) cautions researchers against "shared perceptions" 
(p. 201) that is, the assumption that the researcher will necessarily interpret 
accurately what the the informant believes. 



Not only are there methodological issues in studying teacher beliefs, but 
there are definition issues as well (Pajares, 1992)» Beliefs have been defined in 
the research literature in a variety of ways» However, even as definitions 
vary, there appears to be an inclusion of words which are subjective and 
individual in nature, such as. attitudes, perceptions, values, experiences, 
intuition, expectations, and feelings. 

For example. Underbill (1988). in his review of studies of mathematics 
teachers' beliefs about diagnostic anc prescriptive mathematics, defines 
beliefs as attitudes or ideals. Nespor (1984) in her quest for a theoretical model 
of teacher beliefs, defines beliefs as "frequently involving moods, feelings, 
emotions and subjective evaluations" (p. 323). Finally. Lampert. in her 
exploration of how beliefs inform practice (1984). uses the term "intuitive 
knowledge" (p. 2) as similar to Nespor's (1984. 1987) definition, in that it is 
subjective and based on personal experience. 

Because of the relative newness of studying teacher beliefs, and the 
methodological problems encountered in exploring the mental lives of 
teachers, five case studies (Janesick. 1977; Elbaz. 1981; Lampert. 1984; Munby. 
1984; Nespor. 1987) have directly informed this inquiry. 

The first study by Janesick (1977) sought to understand the perspective 
of one sixth grade teacher's perceived role. Perspective, defined by Janesick. is 
a socially constructed interpretation of one's experiences. Combining beliefs, 
values, and interpretations, these perspectives serve as frames of references 
within which meaning is made. 

Janesick's ethnographic inquiry took seven months. As a participant 
observer, Janesick discovered that for one teacher, cooperation was 
fundamental for the success of a classroom activity. From this one teacher's 
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perspective, creating a cooperative environment was the commitment on 
which plans, decisions and activities were based. 

Elbaz (1981), disturbed by the view that teachers are "passive 
transmitters of knowledge" (p. 43), did a case study of Sarah, an English 
teacher. Through open-ended interviews and classroom observations, Elbaz 
sought to understand how Sarah's beliefs inform practice. The concept of 
"practical knowledge" (p. 43) emerged from Elbaz's work. Practical knowledge, 
composed of five categories: knowledge of subject, curriculum, instruction, 
self, and the culture of schools, operates hoHstically. Practical knowledge, 
according to Elbaz, helps teachers make sense of the realities of classroom life. 

Whereas Elbaz explored one teacher's practical knowledge, Lampert 
(1984) focused on how teachers could use "intuitive knowledge" (Bamberger, 
1978, cited in Lampert, 1984 p. 2) in order to solve day to day classroom 
dilemmas. Intuitive knowledge, contrasted with formal knowledge, is 
"commonsense sort of information from personal experimentation on the 
physical environment" (Lampert. 1984, p. 2). 

Seven teacher-participants volunteered to attend weekly seminars 
where classroom issues were discussed. The discussions were documented and 
analyzed. The results indicate that teachers use intuitive knowledge to manage 
their classroom conflicts. This idea challenges the traditional notion that 
educational research will find solutions for practitioners. 

In another study, Munby (1984) explored the beliefs of one science 
teacher (Ellen) through a series of interviews, in order to understand how 
curricular innovations are implemented. Munby's research was based on the 
assumption that what a teacher believes is essential to what new innovations 
s/he adopts. 
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Munby adapted the Repertory Grid Technique from Kelly (1955, cited in 
Clark and Peterson, 1986) for his first interview with Ellen. Using this 
technique, Munby attempted to understand individual constructs that impact 
behavior. Kelly's technique includes concepts on cards that are given to the 
informant who in turn must sort them and explain his/her rationale. The 
groups of cards are named constructs and put on a grid to demonstrate 
relationships. Munby adapted the repertory grid technique by eliciting the 
construct* from Ellen, instead of supplying them for her. 

During the second interview, Ellen was shown the factor analysis from 
the grid and asked why she grouped constructs as she did. From discussion 
wKh the researcher, she was able to name the groups and articulate her 
beliefs. Results of this study revealed that student confidence and 
independence were important beliefs that influenced Ellen's review and 
implementation of new materials. Munby concluded that, based on her beliefs, 
Ellen would be more likely to look at new materials for evidence that these 
materials will help students gain confidence. 

The importance of Munby's study is not necessarily the articulation of 
one science teacher's beliefs, but the adaptation of the repertory grid 
technique to explore teacher beliefs. Eliciting concepts from Ellen, instead of 
providing them, shifts the focus of the study from researcher controlled to 
informant controlled. 

The Teacher Beliefs Study (Nespor, 1987) is the final study that has 
informed this inquiry into the dilemmas and ways of studying teacher beliefs. 
The focus of this study was to explore the influence of school environmental 
constraints and teacher beliefs on classroom performance. Nespor found that 
it is the interaction of beliefs and constraints that shape classroom behavior. 
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Nespor did case studies of three teachers in two schools. Data collection 
consisted of videotaped observations, four simulated recall interviews, and 
four open-ended interviews. Nespor explored the contextual influences of 
teaching and the importance of taking into account the subjective nature of 
the construction of meaning. 

Beliefs, according to Nespor, are held for many things, and on the 
surface seem contradictory. Nespor argues that beliefs and actions are 
connected by frames of references, and it is adherence to these frames of 
references that commitments are formed. It is beliefs that provide the 
language to articulate commitments. Through an analysis of the three 
teachers' actions and beliefs, four commitments were revealed (a) career 
continuance; (b) teaching as a vocation; (c) teaching as a profession; (d) 
teaching as identity. 

Nespor concluded the study by describing teacher environments as ever 
changing and context-specific. She suggests that research continue to explore 
the relationship between beliefs, commitments and adaptation strategies. 

Summary 

In spite of the dilemmas inherent in studying teachers' beliefs, the 
importance of understanding the internal processes, or beliefs that teachers 
hold, cannot be disputed. For it is beliefs, which include values, perceptions^ 
expectations, intuition, and attitudes, that influence behavior. 

All the studies reviewed contained small samples, nevertheless, Munby 
(1984) argues that "knowledge cannot be judged solely upon the criteria of its 
applicability, power is important too" (p. 38). Munby maintains that indepth, 
small sample studies into the nature of teachers' beliefs is a "powerful'* way to 
inform the profession about the diversity of how teachers construct meaning. 
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According to Good and Weinstein (1986) teacher expectations are 
"inferences that teachers make about the future academic achievement of 
students, and about the types of classroom assignments that students need 
given their abilities" (p.63). The evidence suggests that teachers' expectations 
make a difference in student success (Brophy and Good, 1986; Good and 
Weinstein, 1986). The notion of the self-fulfilling prophecy, one in which 
original erroneous teacher attitudes or perceptions lead students to fulfill 
expected roles, has been demonstrated in a variety of studies (Brophy and Good, 
1987). Perhaps the most classic example is a study by Rosenthal and Jacobson 
(1968) entitled P ygmallan in the Classroom , in which expectations were created 
by identifying some elementary school students as those that would excel 
academically. At the end of the year, students who were identified as excelling 
scored relatively higher in achievement tests than the other students. 

Two years later, Rist (1970) reported similar effects of the self-fulfilling 
prophecy in a study where kindergarten students were placed in reading 
groups based on subjective characteristics such as appearance, language use, 
and social class. Students perceived as likely to succeed received consistent 
positive reinforcement and had positive interaction with the teacher. 
Preferential treatment of the more desirable groups of students continued 
through second grade. 

Since Rosenthal and Jacobson's and Risfs research, numerous studies 
have produced a consensus that "teacher expectations can and sometimes do 
affect student-teacher interactions and student outcomes, and the processes 
involved are much more complex than originally believed" (Good and Brophy, 
1987 p.118). 
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Since language-minority students exhibit a variety of language 
behaviors and represent diverse ethnic and cultural backgrounds, the vast 
literature on teachers' expectations reviewed here is limited to studies dealing 
with language behaviors and culture. 

Jparhers' F.xpp.rtations and T.ingtiistic Variation 

Language-minority students range in their ability to pronounce, 
express, use vocabulary and speak fluently. There are a number of studies 
which suggest that teachers perceive students with linguistic variation (non- 
standard speech, accented speech) as inferior to students who speau standard 
English. Moreover. Hudson (1980) maintains that students' speech patterns 
may be the basis of teachers' first impressions. In other words, important 
judgments are made about a person according to speech style (Harber. 1979). 
Therefore, understanding teacher beliefs, judgments and expectations in 
relation to linguistic variation is crucial given the homogeneity of this 
nation's teaching force and the diversity of the student population. 

In one study. Bikson (1974) examined spontaneous speech performance 
of 144 elementary school students (white. African-American and Chicano) 
through objective linguistic measures such as response rate, vocabulary 
diversity, word usage, and uniformity. Sixty white teachers evaluated the 
speech performance. The analysis focused on whether minority children's 
speech was perceived as inferior to that of white children. The results 
indicated that the teachers consistently heard African-American and Chicano 
speech as inferior even though the speech had been objectively rated as equal 
according to Dickson's linguistic measures. 

In another study. Choy and Dodd (1976) had three Japanese-American 
teachers evaluate eight non-standard and eight standard English speakers in 
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their respective homerooms on academic performance, classroom behavior 
and future endeavors. Evaluations consisted of two nominai scales to get at 
academic performance and classroom behavior, ar i a descriptive open-ended 
questionnaire to understand teachers' feelings toward future student 
endeavors, Choy and Dodd found that "teachers* evaluations and expectations 
for non-standard Hawaiian speakers were consistently worse than those of 
standard English speakers" (p. 184), 

Ramirez, Arce-Torres and Politzer (1978) explored the attitudes of both 
teachers and pupils towards linguistic variation in a Spanish/English 
biMngual classroom. In addition, they sought to determine whether teacher 
attitudes towards students with nonstandard speech could be changed through 
inservice teacher development. 

Eighteen teachers and 279 students participated in this study. Only the 
findings about teacher attitudes have relevance, thus, the pupil findings are 
not included in this review. The teachers were divided into two groups. The 
treatment group attended two, two-hour workshops, which introduced the 
teachers to the concepts of balanced bilingualism and sociolinguistic 
variation. 

After the treatment group attended the workshops, both groups were 
asked to react to taped voices of pupils that included standarli English, two 
types of Latino-English, and one sample of code switching (Spanish English), 
The teachers judged the speech for school appropriateness, academic success, 
and correctness. 

Ramirez, Arce-Torres and Politzer (1978) found that the teachers rated 
the standard English speech as the highest of all the speech varieties, except a 
few teachers who rated the code switching as high as standard English, 
Moreover, teacher attitudes towards non-standard speech did not appear to 
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change during the course of the study. The results suggest that relatively 
short inservice workshops may be inadequate to change teacher attitudes. In 
spile of the fact that the workshops did not change teacher attitudes, the 
researchers recommend issues of language variation be included in teacher 
education. 

Likewise, Harber (1979) surveyed 400 undergraduate education majors 
in order to understand more about attitudes towards non-standard speech. The 
survey consisted of stimulus statements about Black English. Responses were 
limited to a four-part Likert scale. 

The results indicated that 50% of the respondents perceived that 
reading, spelling and writing would be more difficult for non-standard 
speakers. Thirteen percent felt that math would be more difficult. Thirty- 
three percent felt that non-siandard speakers would have more trouble 
following directions and 85% .eporled that culturally relevant materials 
should be developed. 

In an experimental study that yielded similar results. Smith and Denton 
(1980) found that teaching candidates expected that speakers of standard 
English would perform better academically than speakers of non-standard 
English. 

Eighty-one secondary level teaching candidates were divided randomly 
into two groups, and were given the task of rating speech behaviors of six 
students, two African-American, two Mexican-American, two Anglo. Three 
samples of students' speech, one from each ethnic group, were 
characteristically non-standard. Before rating the students, only group one 
saw a videotaped lecture on sociolinguistics, dialect and linguistic variation, 
and engaged in a discussion about language. 
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Smith and Denton found that the teacher candidates in treatment group 
one, those that viewed and participated in the videotape and discussion on 
sociolinguistics, had consistently higher expectations of all the learners than 
the teaching candidates in the control group. One criticism of this study 
however, is the short time between the videotape and discussion and the 
teacher rating of student language. It is questionable if higher expectations 
would be sustained over a longer period of time. Like Ramirez, Arce-Torres 
and Politzer (1978), Smith and Denton recommended courses in socioHnguistics 
be included in teacher education. 

Teacher Expectation s and Cultural Diversity 

In addition to exhibiting a variety of speech behaviors, language- 
minority students belong to a range of racial, ethnic and cultural 
backgrounds. Ethnicity and culture, as well as language variation, form the 
basis of teachers' attitudes and impressions, which can be linked to academic 
success. 

For example, Williams (1973) demonstrated that ethnicity, or visual cues, 
was responsible for student teachers' evaluations of students' speech. 
Videotapes were made of the backs of three ethnically different children 
(white, African-American and Latino), It was clear to the viewer that the 
children were speaking yet their mouths and faces were not visible. The 
researchers dubbed the voices, without the viewer realizing that it was not the 
speech of the three children. 

Student teachers were asked to evaluate the speech patterns of the three 
children on the videotape in terms of standardness and fluency. In all cases, 
the speech of the white child was rated as standard and confident. The speech 
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of the African-Amer' -^n child was rated predominantly as non-standard, and 
the speech of the Latino child was rated as less confident. 

Williams maintains that the speech evaluations of the student teachers 
corresponded to stereotypes found in the literature for white, African- 
American and Latino children. He concluded that the student teachers in his 
study used visual clues, that is, made judgments and held beliefs about the 
three children in the videotape based on their ethnicity. 

In another study, DeMeis and Turner (1978) examined the relationship 
between teacher evaluations and students' race, physical attractiveness and 
dialect. Sixty-eight white elementary school teachers listened to student tapes 
accompanied by student pictures. The students' speech was either Black 
English or standard English. The students' themselves were either African- 
American or white, and their physical attractiveness was rated as high, 
medium, and low. The teachers evaluated the students in terms of personality, 
quality of response, and current and future academic abilities. 

Results indicated that overall non-standard, less attractive African- 
American students were consistently evaluated as inferior. Moreover, the 
teachers' ratings of personality, quality of response and academic success 
were consistent with one another. The findings support that academic 
problems may be attributed to the students' race and dialect as opposed to 
actual student performance. 

In a theoretically and methodologically different study than that of 
Williams (1973), and Demeis and Turner (1978), Maldonado-Guzman (1980) 
studied teachers' differential treatment of children in two bilingual 
classrooms through viewing and analyzing videotapes. In addition to 
discovering that differential treatment occurs within cultural groups, i.e. 
Latino teachers with Latino students, Maldonado-Guzman suggests that 
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The final aspect is philosophy or ideology. It is characterized as "the 
articulated organization of thoughts and knowledge about the world, the 
immediate environment and human processes" (p. 3). Individual and group 
beha\ior may be rationalized through the aspect of philosophy. During social 
interactions, philosophy may embody ethnocentrism, orthodoxy, motive and 
attraction. 

The outcome of Maldonado-Guzman^s ethnographic study of differential 
treatment in bilingual classrooms revealed two essential methodological and 
theoretical concerns. First, Maldonado-Guzman asserts that the self-fulfilling 
prophecy and individual determinism that has driven the research of teacher 
behavior and student achievement is deceivingly narrow. Individual teacher 
behavior does not work in a vacuum. Sociocultural dimensions interact and 
influence teachers' differential treatment. It is multi-direclional; therefore, a 
naturalistic approach to the study of the dynamic relationships between 
individual and social behavior is recommended. 

Second, ethnocentric differential treatment is not limited between 
diverse ethnic, racial or cultural groups. It occurs within major cultural 
groups. Geographic diversity, length of residence, assimilation trends, 
religion, socioeconomic status may cause ethnocentric differential treatments 
within groups. This fact is extremely important considering the demographic 
profiles of this nation's teaching force and the changing student population. 

Summary 

As exemplified by the above studies, language behavior, race and 
ethnicity influence teachers' beliefs, expectations, perceptions and attitudes. 
The importance of this is that expectations, perceptions and attitudes are 
translated into teacher behavior, and it is this behavior that influences 
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students* ability to succeed. Teachers, however, do not behave independently 
from society: they are products of society. Language attitudes are mirrored in 
social structures, which may be used to discriminate against and to categorize 
(Hymes, 1966 cited in Saville-Troike, 1989). Teachers alone cannot change 
societal values and structures. But they can recognize and face their own 
prejudices. In addition, they can, with other educators, examine the role that 
schools and society plays in the education of all students. 

In spite of the methodological and theoretical questions that have been 
raised by Maldonado-Guzman (1980), the findings of the above studies are 
fairly consistent. That is, standard English is generally seen as superior to 
non-standard varieties and accented speech. In addition, white, standard 
English speakers are most often expected to succeed, and the success of non- 
standard and culturally different students is questionable. 

Finally, although there are questions of format, content and time, some 
findings suggest that attitudes, expectations and beliefs may be changed by 
preservice and inservice teacher education. It is recommended that 
preservice and inservice teacher education include course work in 
sociolinguistics and bilingualism. The questions should focus on format and 
content that would best change attitudes and increase awareness. 

Teacher Efficacy Research 

Closely related to both teacher beliefs and teacher expectations is the 
notion of teacher efficacy. Teachers' perceptions of their own efficacy in 
educating language-minority students is as important as their beliefs about 
and attitudes towards their students. 

Brophy and Everston (1976) found that a positive teacher attitude was 
associated with student achievement gains. They found that effective teachers 
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believed that their students had the ability to learn, and they (the teachers) 
could satisfy individual needs. These results are particularly interesting to 
this study, in that they coincide with the researcher's experience as a teacher 
educator. Teachers have expressed a sense of frustration in working with 
language-minority students because of their own sense of inadequacy. 

Ashton and Webb (1986) define efficacy as "teacher's beliefs regarding 
the ability of a student to learn in school, and the teacher's confidence that he 
or she can teach students effectively" (p,3). More specifically, they 
characterize two types of efficacy, personal and universal. Personal efficacy, 
according to Ashton and Webb, is the belief in one's competence as a teacher. 
Universal efficacy is the belief that teachers and the profession can have an 
impact on student's success. 

Ashton and Webb (1986) spent a decade studying teacher efficacy and 
student achievement which is based on cognitive social learning theory 
(Bandura, 1977). Bandura argues that self-efficacy, a cognitive process, 
monitors behavior. Behavior is not regulated by outcome, but the expectations 
of effect. According to Bandura, expectations and outcome are distinguishable 
because individuals have the ability to believe that certain actions will cause 
certain outcomes. However, if they do not believe, they will not behave 
appropriately. In other words, beliefs about the outcome of behavior is 
perhaps a stronger incentive than the actual outcome itself. 

In a two-year efficacy study, Ashton and Webb (1986) sought to: "(a) 
develop a conceptual framework for understanding the nature, antecedents, 
and consequences of efficacy attitudes in teachers and; (b) suggest further 
research to reject, elaborate and/or extend the conceptual framework" 
(p. viii). 
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There were two phases to this study. Phap*^ one consisted of 
ethnographic interviews with eight middle and high school teachers. Phase 
two, conducted during the second year, consisted of systematic observations. 
Forty-eight teachers in four high schools were observed three times each over 
a two-month period. Results from both the exploratory and systematic 
observation phases of the study reaffirmed that teacher efficacy influences 
student achievement, and that teachers differed in their sense of efficacy. 

Ashton and Webb's research design was not without flaws; therefore, 
the results must be interpreted with this in mind. Perhaps the bi^^gest 
problem was the qualitative phase of the study. Ashton and Webb began their 
ethnographic interviews with predictive statements. Whereas predictive 
statements are appropriate for process-product research, they make the 
possibility of emergent findings slim in qualitative designs. Nevertheless, 
Ashton and Webb, did succeed in elaborating a conceptual framework for 
understanding teacher efficacy. In addition, they recommend that future 
studies continue following an ecological approach, that is taking into account 
the effects of the environment. 

Acknowledging the importance of teacher efficacy and its relation to 
student achievement, Gibson and Dembo (1984) argue that the 
conceptualization and measurement of teacher efficacy is still imprecise. 
Their research was executed in three phases. 

In phase one, utilizing factor analysis, the researchers attempted to: (a) 
articulate the dimensions of teacher efficacy and; (b) explore the relationship 
to Bandura*s theory of self-efficacy. A Teacher Efficacy Instrument was 
developed which consisted of 30 Likert items. Two hundred eight elementary 
school teachers, with a range of teaching experience, participated in this 
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phase. The results suggest that teacher efficacy has many dimensions, 
including at least, minimal correspondence to Bandura's self-efficacy concept. 

In phase two. the researchers utilized a multi-trait, multi-method 
analysis. They questioned whether: (a) efficacy collected from various sources 
in various ways converged; (b) efficacy could be distinguishable from other 
constructs. Fifty-five teachers, enrolled in a graduate program, took the 
Teacher Efficacy Scale. In addition, the teachers took a more open-ended 
questionnaire, which included 10 questions with teacher-related variables and 
10 questions with external variables, such as parental involvement. Results 
suggest the distinction between teacher efficacy and other constructs, and 
validated the effectiveness of the Teacher Efficacy Scale to measure efficacy. 

In phase three, the researchers focused on teacher behavior patterns 
between high and low efficacy teachers. Eight teachers were selected from 
the 208 who participated in phase one. A leacher-use-of-iime measure, and 
qi.:«stions-answers-feedback sequence, adapted from Brophy and Good (1973; 
cited in Gibson and Dembo, 1984) was used. Results indicated that the high 
efficacy teachers generally exhibited more teacher behaviors that 
corresponded to student achievement, such as, more time on academic task, and 
flexibility of classroom organization. 

As a result of their research, Gibson and Dembo conclude that more 
research needs to be done to understand the dimensions of teacher efficacy. 
They specifically suggest research in the relationship between teachers- 
personality traits and their sense of efficacy. 

Summary 

As evidenced from the above, predominantly process-product studies, 
teacher efficacy appears to be related to student achievement. It follows then 
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that well-prepared teachers may be more effective with language-minority 
students. With the changing student population in this nation's public 
schools, the importance of teacher preparation and on-going teacher 
development that includes issues surrounding the education of linguistically 
and culturally diverse students can not be underestimated. 

Mainstreaming Research 

Mainstreaming research from the field of special education has focused 
mainly on student placement, academic achievement and social adjustment 
(MacMillan, Keogh and Jones, 1986). However, according to Schmelkin (1981) 
there is a growing awareness of the influence of the educational climate on 
special education students. Therefore, research has begun to address teacher 
and societal altitudes towards mainstreaming. The selection of studies for this 
section contains teacher attitudes and intervention studies. It is reemphasized 
that reviewing selected studies on mainstreaming does not imply that 
language-minority students are considered to be special education students. 

Schmelkin (1981), interested in opinions about the academic costs of 
mainstreaming, and the socio-emotional costs of segregating handicapped 
students, investigated the attitudes of special education teachers, classroom 
teachers and non-teachers towards the mainstreaming of handicapped 
students. Schmelkin included non-teachers in her sample because she was 
critical of studies that had not examined attitudes towards mainstreaming by 
members of society outside of the education profession. 

One hundred twenty participants from three groups (special education 
teachers, regular classroom teachers and non-teachers) comprised the sample. 
Schmelkin argued that the two groups of teachers were a representative 
sample, although she did not use probability sampling. The non-teacher 
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group, however, was not a representative sample. Using a Likert-style 
mainstreaming questionnaire developed by SchmelkiiJ, the participants rated 
items that belonged to two subsets, the academic costs of mainstreaming. and 
the socio-emolional costs of segregating handicapped students, 

Schmelkin found that teachers' attitudes towards mainstreaming are 
"complex and multifaceted" (p.46). More specifically, she discovered that 
special education teachers perceived the mainstreaming of special education 
students as less negative than regular teachers and non-teachers, overall and 
in terms of academic costs. On the other hand, Schmelkin found that in 
regards to the socio-emotional costs of mainstreaming, the three groups had 
similar attitudes. They understood the need for handicapped students to be 
mainstreamed. Schmelkin attributed similar altitudes to the attention in the 
media and the press regarding the needs of handicapped children, 

Schmelkin concludes that in order to fully understand teacher attitudes, 
factors such as teachers' perceived ability to handle special education students 
and available teacher support systems must be considered. 

In a one year intervention study, Larrivee (1981) investigated whether 
inservice teacher education would influence regular classroom teachers* 
attitudes towards the mainstreaming of special education students. Larrivee 
compared responses from three groups of regular K-12 classroom teachers. 
Group one teachers received no training in issues of special education. Group 
two teachers attended monthly inservice training during the school year. 
Teachers in group three participated in intensive inservice training during 
the school year. 

General areas of behavior management, diagnosis, individualized 
instruction, and teaching and learning styles, served as content for both the 
moderate and intensive training models. The intensive training began with a 
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six week summer workshop and continued throughout the school year with 
weekly seminars. The moderate training model consisted of eight two-hour 
training sessions which were held each month. 

An attitude scale was used to examine the attitudes of the three groups. 
Respondents indicated their degree of agreement to a number of statements. 
Not surprisingly, the group with intensive training had significantly more 
positive attitudes towards the mainstreaming of exceptional children than the 
other two groups. Differences were greatest on attitudes related to general 
philosophy of mainstreaming, social growth of the exceptional child, and the 
perceived ability of teachers to work effectively with special students. 

From her research, Larrivee suggests that there are a number of 
variables involved in forming and changing teachers' attitudes, which 
include: (a) philosophy on mainstreaming; (b) classroom behavior of special 
education students; (c) classroom management; (d) perceived ability to teach 
special education students; (e) academic and social growth of special education 
students. Unless these variables are attended to, mainstreaming will fail. 
Larrivee concludes that teachers* attitudes towards mainstreaming are 
influenced by knowledge attainment, concept and skill acquisition, and 
experience with special education students. The influence of these factors on 
attitude is unclear. Along with training for regular classroom teachers, 
Larrivee advocates increased experience and contact with special students, and 
the availability of supportive personnel. 

In another intervention study, Pernell, Mclntyre and Bader (1985) 
studied how teachers perceived inservice instruction in issues of special 
education, and explored their attitudes toward mainstreaming policy. Twenty- 
two elementary and secondary teachers participated in a 30-hour, three-credit 
university course in mainstreaming which permitted teachers, among other 
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things, to discuss handicapped children, their concerns and perceptions. 
Before taking the course, their attitudes were assessed by a semantic 
differential scale which included three main aspects: (a) teaching exceptional 
children; (b) mainstreaming policy; (c) attending a course in special 
education. Ecch aspect was assessed for worth, involvement and success. The 
results of the semantic differential scale suggested that all of the participants 
had eithe/ negative or neutral attitudes towards mainstreaming. 

The university course was taught by a special education professor with 
12 years of experience. The course objectives included: (a) the creation r.t 
positive attitudes towards mainstreaming; (b) identification, diagnosis and 
classification of special students; (c) suggestions and strategies for working 
with exceptional students; (d) and use of anciliciry and professional services. 
Along with participation in class, the participants were required to do class 
readings, write reaction papers after each session, and write a five page paper 
on mainstreaming at the end of the course. The reaction papers and 
participant diaries were used as additional data sources. 

At the end of the course, teacher attitudes were rated again, and the 
attitudes had changed from mostly negative to positive. In addition, the 
reaction papers changed from expressions of hostility in the first weeks of 
class, to focus on the needs of the students during the fourth week of class, to 
questions and desire to apply skills learned at the end of the class. Even v/ith 
more positive attitudes, the teachers doubted their ability to be successful with 
exceptional children in their own classrooms. Pernell, Mclntyre and Bader 
interpret this to mean that a university course alone may change attitudes, but 
is not sufficient to change teacher perceptions of their abilities. The 
researchers suggest that until regular classroom teachers have direct 
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experience with exceptional children, their sense of efficacy will remain 
static. 

Most recently, Davis-Clerk (1990) sought to understand the opinions of 
regular classroom teachers towards the mainstreaming of emotionally 
handicapped students in the regular classroom and to articulate the factors 
that influenced their opinions. 

Three hundred elementary school teachers from six urban schools were 

surveyed. The survey consisted of three sections: self-report, opinion, and 

skills rating. Davis-Clerk found, that in general, classroom teachers are 

hesitant about working with emotionally handicapped students in the regular 

classroom. More specifically, she found that most teacher opinions were 

negative toward mainstreaming. But, first-year teachers seemed to have more 

positive altitudes than experienced teachers. Finally, those teachers who had 

received some type of education about emotionally handicapped children had 

more positive opinions towards mainstreaming. Based on an extensive review 

of the literature and the findings of her study, Davis-Clerk (1990) argues that 

there is a body of research which consistently demonstrates that as 
teachers learn more about disabled students and develop skills in 
satisfying their psychosocial and instructional needs, they display more 
positive attitudes towards mainstreaming. (p. 101) 

Summary 

Teacher attitudes, as seen from the above methodologically similar 
research contain a number of variables. Questions still abound as to which 
variables carry the most weight. Nevertheless, there is agreement that the 
manner in which the regular classroom teacher interacts with exceptional 
students is important. 

From the intervention studies, it appears that attitudes can become more 
positive. Skill and concept acquisition and experience with exceptional 



children seem to be necessary components for educational intervention. What 
is not known from these studies is the relationship between attitude change 
and classroom behavior change. 

Related Research 

In addition to the teacher beliefs, teacher expectations, teacher efficacy 
and mainstreaming literature, there are a few conceptually and 
methodologically related studies that informed this study. Thus far, qualitative 
studies which exclusively explore mainstream teachers' perceptions, practices 
and perceived needs of language-minority students have not been found. 

Penfield (1987) looked at mainstream teachers' perspectives of ESL 
through an open-ended survey. Her study focused on the relationship 
between mainstream and ESL teachers, mainstream teachers' perceptions of 
language-minority students and their perceived training needs. A content 
analysis revealed five categories of responses: (a) programmatic setting and 
instruction; (b) training needs; (c) language-minority students and their 
parents; (d) peer interaction; (e) and role of the ESL teacher (p. 25). As in the 
results of many of the teacher expectation studies, Penfield found that 
mainstream teachers perceived students and their parents differently 
according to ethnic or national origin. 

Along the lines of the teacher efficacy research, Penfield found that 
mainstream teac* ers "understood the need to improve academic learning for 
language-minority students, yet they appeared to have little knowledge in 
integrating content and L2 development" (p. 28). Finally, responses indicated 
that mainstream teachers know little about the role of the ESL teacher. 
Penfield attributes role misunderstanding as a major factor in the lack of 
communication between ESL and mainstream teachers. Penfield recommends 



training for mainstream teachers and administrators and slie concludes tliat 
ESL teachers could play a key role in such training. 

More recently, Olsen and Mullen (1990) attempted to understand how 
effective mainstream teachers in California work with language-minority 
students. Thirty-six classroom teachers were interviewed and invited to 
participate in a follow-up retreat. The outcome of the retreat was a set of 
recommendations for regular classroom teachers with language-minority 
students. The recommendations include: (a) curricula that is created from 
student diversity; (b) classroom climate that is based on mutual respect and sets 
high expectations for all students; (c) environment that celebrates student 
diversity; (d) and inslruclional strategies that are based on cooperation, 
concept development, communication and critical thinking. 

Although the Olsen and Mullen study employed qualitative methodology, 
there is some question about how much the researchers could learn from the 
classroom teachers in one two-hour interview and a follow-up retreat. This 
may be why the the study's recommendations are non specific. 

Besides the Penfield (1987) and Olsen and Mullen (1990) study, ESL and 
bilingual research has virtually ignored the regular classroom teachers' 
perspective. Perhaps this can be attributed to distrust of the opposition, which 
frequently reduces second language research to ammunition for funding 
decisions of special language programs. 

The final study has informed this inquiry both conceptually and 
methodologically. Enright (1986) did an ethnographic study of one former 
mainstream teacher who was interning as an ESL teacher. This descriptive 
study focused on how the teacher who had training in ESL methodology 
adapted the curriculum and teaching techniques to the variety of language 
abilities in her classroom. Enright used ethnographic; research methods in 



order to capture the complexity of verbal and nonverbal behavior that goes on 
in classrooms. In supporting his qualitative study design, Enright argues that 
"empirical conceptualization of the process of schooling has been severely 
over-simplified" (p. 155) through experimental research designs. The only 
way to really find out what is going on in a classroom is to describe 
occurrences in a naturalistic setting. Enright's description of the teacher 
intern affirms the complexities of classroom life and his study suggests that 
there is no one formula that is effective with language-minority students. 

Summary 

There is a wide range of educational alternatives for language-minority 
students. Influenced by the Bilingual Education Act, the Lau Remedies, and the 
social and political context of the school itself, some language-minority 
students are receiving quality education while others are not. 

To date, much has been learned about teaching and learning by 
studying teacher behavior. However, the majority of the research in past 
decades, specifically teacher expectations, teacher efficacy, mainstreaming, 
and second-language, has been in the positivist tradition. In other words, 
studies have been driven by the researcher. What seems to be missing from 
the literature are studies which seek to understand the significance of actions 
from the point of view of the actors themselves; in this case, the mainstream 
teachers (Erickson, 1986). Insights from studying the beliefs, self-reported 
practices, and needs of mainstream teachers through a qualitative approach 
adds more depth to the existing body of knowledge. 
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Chapter III 
Method 

This study is based on the interpretive research paradigm since the 
purpose is to explore the points of view of three i.iainstream teachers as they 
educate language-minority students in the regular classroom. Case histories of 
the three teacher informants were written primarily from transcripts of in- 
depth interviews. In addition, audio tapes, notes from classroom observations 
and entries from teacher and researcher journals provided a secondary data 
source. The case histories were compared and contrasted through a cross-case 
analysis and related to the literalure. Details of the research design, 
participant selection, data collection, analysis, and limitations follow. 

Research Design 

This inquiry is based on the interpretive research paradigm for three 
main reasons. First, according to Howe and Eisenhart (1990) regardless of 
paradigm, certain standards guide research. Among them are the research 
questions in that they drive the design. The research questions in this study 
focus on "issues of human choice and meaning" (Erickson 1986 p. 121), in that 
they guide the researcher in attempting to understand the reality from the 
teachers' perspective. Understanding the perspective and meaning of those 
being studied is the heart of qualitative research and the point of this study. 

Second, the qualitative paradigm is generative and constructive as 
opposed to verificative and enumerative (Goetz and LeCompte, 1984). 
Interpretive researchers explore natural settings, as opposed to examining 
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isolated bits of behavior. This type of exploration can lead to the development 
of grounded theory, one that is based from observation, description and real 
life. (Glaser and Strauss, 1967). To date, there are few studies that focus on the 
mainstream teacher in relation to language-minority students in natural 
settings; therefore, this exploratory study will be one of the first to generate 
constructs related to the mainstream teachers' perspective. The constructs, 
once identified, can be developed and studied further. 

The third reason is based on the richness of data generated through 
qualitative study, and the researcher's experience as a teacher educator. 
Focusing on just three teachers yields more depth, greater understanding of 
the reality of these teachers, and greater insights into the challenges that 
these teachers face. Opportunities to talk superficially with mainstream 
teachers continue to occur during workshops and consultancies. However, in- 
depth exploration and observation does not usually happen spontaneously. It 
must be planned and teachers must be willing. This study was designed to 
provide data that reflects the perspectives of the teachers themselves. 

Participant Selection 

Because this study focused on three teachers, teacher selection was 
crucial, in that the richness of the data lies within the teacher participants. 
In other words, the beauty of in-deplh study is exploring with, and describing 
experiences of teachers who are willing, have had experiences and are 
reflective and articulate. In addition, sampling in qualitative research is 
"purposeful" (Palton, 1990). The goal is to seek variation and to test developing 
constructs (Maxwell, 1992). Therefore, the selection process, consisting of a 
number of steps, began by throwing a large net. 
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First, 192 introductory letters and screening instruments (Appendices A 
and B) were sent to ieachers K-12, in both urban and suburban schools. 
Teaching a range of subjects and grades, these initial 192 teachers were 
selected from the researcher's contacts as a consultant. Eighty-four screening 
instruments were returned for a return rate of 44%. 

Second, returned screening instruments were initially separated into 
two categories, those willing to participate and those not. Fourteen teachers 
indicated their willingness to participate. From the teachers who were willing 
to participate, the responses were examined for: (a) ability to articulate beliefs, 
self-reported practices, and needs; (b) diversity of response; (c) diversity of 
grade level and school. The 14 potential participants were narrowed to 10; 
three resource room teachers and one music teacher were eliminated because 
of maternity leave and subject matter. 

Third, the remaining 10 potential participants were contacted by phone 
for the purpose of confirming commitment to the study. Initial data was 
gathered from all 10 teachers by using the first 11 interview questions as a 
guide (Appendix C). Given the intensive nature of the data collection process, 
intuitive judgment was key for the final selection of three teacher informants. 

Three teacher participants, Anita, Joshua, and Laura, and one 
alternative, Malka were selected based on responses from tlie screening 
instruments and the telephone interviews. (Pseudonyms have been used 
throughout this study). Anita, a fourth grade teacher in a suburban school, 
has been teaching for 20 years. Joshua is a lOlh grade history and global 
studies teacher in an urban high school who has been teaching for five years. 
Laura, a first year teacher, is teaching fifth grade in an urban elementary 
school. Malka, who teaches first grade in an urban elementary school, has 
been in the classroom for 16 years. 



Malka was chosen as the alternative because of her grade level. Because 
of the nature of second language development, and the increased demands of 
the mainstream classroom on language-minority students in the upper grades, 
there was more interest in studying upper elementary and high school 
teachers. Nevertheless, since data collection spanned a five month period, an 
alternative participant was a necessary precaution. 

Data Collection 

The data collection techniques for this study consisted primarily of in- 
depth, semi-structured interviews over a five-month period. In addition, 
classroom observation notes and audio tapes provided context, and teacher and 
researcher journal onirics affirmed and clarified interview data. 

Pilot Study 

Formal and informal pilot work was essential to the conception of the 
study, development of the screening instrument and questionnaire and 
execution of the interviews. 

Before mailing, the screening instruments were reviewed by two 
mainstream teachers, grades eight and four, and one ESL teacher. Suggestions 
resulted in an easier format, to which teachers could respond with as little 
effort as possible. 

Topics and questions from the interview schedule emerged from the 
literature, the researcher's personal experience as a teacher and teacher 
educator and consultation with experts and colleagues (Appendix E). The 
interview schedule was formally reviewed by Dr. Joyce Penfied, Rutgers 
University, and one mainstream teacher. Penfield's research and experience 
with issues of second language development and mainstream teachers inspired 
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questions 12, 14, 15, 20 and 28. The mainstream teacher affirmed that, if asked, 
she could answer all questions. 

A pilot interview, lasting two hours was conducted with Trixie, an urban 
kindergarten teacher, who had eight language-minority students in her class. 
The purpose of the pilot interview was to check the interview questions for 
clarity and appropriateness, gain experience in the interview process (probes 
and questions) and begin to make sense of the data. 

Trixie was asked the interview questions that pertained directly to 
language-minority students (numbers 11-20, 24 and 28). The interview was 
tape recorded. The questions were apparently clear and they seemed to 
stimulate Trixie. At the end of the interview she was asked to read the 
remaining interview questions for clarity and appropriateness, and to make 
comments or suggestions about any aspect of the study. 

Trixie's main suggestions dealt with organization. She suggested that 
the interviewer guide the teacher at the onset of the interview in describing 
the language-minority students in an orderly fashion, especially when there 
are as many as eight language-minority students in one class. There was some 
confusion, stemming from the interview questions, when Trixie tried to sort 
out the language-minority students in her class. As a result of the pilot work, 
time was taken to learn about each language-minority student during the 
actual data collection. By doing this, the researcher exhibited genuine 
interest, and was able to probe more effectively about the the teacher 
participants' viewpoints towards each language-minority student. 

In order to make sense of the pilot data, the interview tape and written 
notes were reviewed three times. One aspect of interest that resulted from the 
pilot interview is related to the literature and the researcher's experience. 
Throughout the interview Trixie asked a lot of questions, expressed doubt, and 
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openly admitted that she did not know very much about language-minority 
students. For example, when Trixie was asked to describe her language- 
minority students (question she was not sure where some of them were 
from or what languages they spoke. 

In another example, Trixie was asked about which programmatic 
approach was most effective for educating language-minority students 
(question 12). After describing what she thought ESL and bilingual programs 
were, she repeatedly asked questions and raised doubt. 

I don't know what goes on in pull-out, I think I might know but Tm not 
sure, I have no idea. Do they practice sight words? 

In another example, when asked about incidents that stand out with 

language-minority students (question 14), Trixie began with doubt about 

individual students. 

I wish I could do more to help her (language-minority student) I wish 
I could make her feel better. I wish I had more knowledge on how to 
make students communicate. 

Trixie's doubts and questions relate directly to the teacher efficacy 
literature and the researcher's experience as a a teacher educator. Many 
teachers rely on intuition when working with language-minority students 
and this seems to be disturbing to them. There appears to be some 
unarticulated skills and knowledge that mainstream teachers perceive that 
they need to know to be effective. It is the intent of this study to try and 
identify those unarticulated skills and knowledge. Teacher educators and staff 
developers will be much better equipped to work with mainstream teachers in 
issues of educating language-minority students in the regular classroom if 
they can draw on or begin with the knowledge and experiences that 
mainstream teachers already possess. 
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Interviews. Ohservations. and Journals 

Three mainstream teachers (and one alternative) each participated in 
five, two-hour, open-ended, semi-structured interviews during the winter of 
1991. Each teacher was interviewed once a month for five months. In other 
words, interview one occurred in February, interview two took place in 
March, interview three occurred in April, interview four occurred in May, 
and interview five occurred in June. The first four interviews began with an 
interview schedule (Appendix C) which served as a starting point; however, 
interviews were informant driven as opposed to researcher driven (Spradley, 
1987). The teacher participants had the freedom to deviate from the interview 
schedule. In fact, the teacher participants frequently began each interview 
with something that occurred or what was on their minds. The fifth interview 
consisted of general open-ended questions to clarify existing data (Appendix 
D). 

In addition to the five interviews, two classroom observations occurred 
before the second and third interviews. The purpose of the classroom 
observations was to provide context, and to elicit potential interview questions. 
Observations focused on: (a) interactions between the teacher and language- 
minority student(s); (b) instructional strategies and language-minority 
student(s) reaction to instructional strategies. The classes were audio taped, 
and reviewed before the next interview. The classroom observations added 
authenticity to the interview questions as the researcher was able to comment 
intelligently about the teacher participants' classrooms and show an informed 
interest in the issues that were important to the teacher participants. 

In addition, the teacher participants were asked to keep a journal for 
the purpose of learning what they were thinking about during the course of 
the study. The journals were collected at the end of each interview session and 



examined before the subsequent interview session. Although the teacher 
participants did not write consistently throughout the course of the study, 
their reflections provided an added dimension to the data base. Their written 
reflections most often consisted of anecdotes or reminders of something they 
wanted to share during the next interview. 

Finally, researcher notes during the interviews and observations, and a 
reflective journal were kept during the data collection process for the purpose 
of documenting non-verbal cues, perceptions and questions. The journal 
entries helped to identify and articulate researcher bias (Lemberger, 1990). 

Transcription Process 

Although the tapes were listened to after each interview session, the 
transcription process did not begin until all of the interviews were completed. 
Interviews were taped and transcribed in order to have a retrievable data 
source which contained the words and phrases of the teacher participants. 

Writing the Case Histories 

Three case histories, presented in chapter four, are organized around 
the topics from the interview schedule and are written directly from the 
transcripts. The teacher participants' experiences take the form of direct 
quotes and narrative vignettes to insure authenticity (Erickson, 1986). 
Authenticity of voice is the goal of the case histories. In other words, only the 
perspectives of the teacher participants are included in chapter four. 

Validity and Reliability 

Questions of validity and reliability frequently accompany interpretive 
research. These concepts must be considered against a qualitative backdrop 
and cannot be based on positivistic or traditional definitions (Maxwell, 1992; 



Howe and Eisenharl, 1990; Merriam, 1988; Erickson, 1986). In other words, 
traditional definitions of validity and reliability that have emerged from 
quantitative research do not necessarily fit. 

Internal validity, according to Goet^ and LeCompte (1984) and Merriam 
(1988) is the extent to which one's findings match realivy, Ratcliff (1983 cited 
in Merriam, 1988) clarifies the concept through "notions of validity" (p,167) 
arguing that if interpretive design is based on a reality that is dynamic, one's 
findings can never be matched. 

There are a number of strategies that were used to check internal 
validity (Merriam, 1988). First, triangulation was used by collecting data 
through multiple sources; trai?scriptions of in-depth interviews, audio tapes 
and notes of classroom observations, and entries of teacher and researcher 
journals. 

Secondly, member checks, giving data and interpretations of data to the 
informants for constant review, was employed before the start of each 
interview. In addition, each teacher participant reviewed their written case 
history for accuracy. Third and related to the previous strategy is 
participatory modes of research. This strategy involved the participants in all 
stages of the research from eliciting potential interview questions to 
providing input for the final report. The fourth strategy to check internal 
validity is peer examinations. Throughout the study the researcher asked 
colleagues to comment on the interpretations and findings. 

Finally, through journal writing and peer examinations, subjectivity 
and bias were clarified. According to Lembergcr (1990), subjectivity can be 
thought of as a lens within which the data and interpretation of the data is 
viewed. It must be emphasized that employing the above strategies is merely a 
check for internal validity. According to Lambert (1981 cited in Feinian- 



Nemser and Floden, 1986) the "researcher ultimately forms the concepts that 
guide analysis" (p. 507). 

Reliability, traditionally defined, is not applicable to qualitative 
research since qualitative research is not seeking to isolate patterns of human 
behavior (Maxwell, 1992; Merriam, 1988). However, Lincoln and Guba (1985) 
argue that interpretive research is reliable in terms of method, not outcome. 
For example, if an interpretive study is conceptually sound, implemented and 
written well, other researchers should be able to replicate the method if it is 
applicable to their research questions. In this sense, then, this study is 
methodologically reliable. 

External validity, the degree to which findings can be generalized, is 
inappropriate to interpretive research (Erickson 1986), Therefore, . o claims 
on external validity in the positivistic sense are made from this study for two 
reasons. First, there are only three informants and they are not 
representative of all mainstream teachers with language-minority students. 
In fact, they were chosen to represent the range of human experience. 
Second, as the interpretive paradigm is based on social interaction and 
meaning, generalizing is impossible since interactions and meaning are 
never exactly duplicated. 

Analysis of the Cases 

In one sense data analysis began with the first interview and continued 
throughout the data collection process. According to Spradley (1979) 
researchers must begin writing early and continuously because writing aids 
analysis. Writing provided insights, made relationships explicit and generated 
questions pertinent to the study (Spradley, 1979). As the interviews and 



observations progressed, tapes were listened to continuously for similar and 
dissimilar issues and experiences. 

The analysis, which is found in chapter five, consists of cross-case 
comparisons. Complementary and contrary experiences between the teacher 
participants themselves, the literature and the researcher's experiences are 
included. Chapter six contains conclusions and implications for practice and 
research. 

Limitations 

There are a number of limitations that need to be emphasized in order to 
fully understand the significance of the study. First, because of the small 
sample size and the nature of qualitative design, generalizing the findings is 
not a goal of this study. According to Yin (1984), gcneralizability in qualitative 
research applies to the generation of theory as opposed to the application of 
findings to larger teacher populations. Findings from this study can be 
applied to the development of grounded theory. 

A second limitation to this study lies within trying to "get inside 
teachers' heads" (Feiman-Nemser and Floden, 1986 p. 506). Asking teachers 
about their beliefs, self-reported practices, and needs does not necessarily 
comprise the whole of the teachers* perspective. Sharp and Green (1975) 
argue that merely describing one's point of view disregards unconscious 
behaviors and actions, and is one of the limits of interpretive research. 

Moreover, Spradley (1979) maintains the importance of understanding 
the informant's language. Even though 'he interviews were conducted in 
both the researcher's and informants' native language "the researcher must 
recognize the existence of subtle but important language differences" 
(Spradley, 1979 p. 19). Nevertheless, this study aims to provide a forum for 



mainstream teachers as they begin to describe their beliefs, self-reported 
practices and needs as they educate language-minority students. 

The third and final limitation has to do with the role of the researcher 
which can be characterized as both an insider and outsider (in relation to the 
informants who are mainstream teachers). The conception of this study was 
based on the researcher's experience as a teacher and teacher educator; 
therefore, the researcher had somewhat of an insider's view. This inside view, 
based on experience with language-minority students contributed to certain 
biases that were inherent to this study. As mentioned previously, bias can be 
thought of as the filter from which the data was interpreted. Through the 
researcher's reflective journal, bias remained explicit throughout the study. 

On the other hand, the researcher was also a doctoral student, which 
could be considered an outside position. According to Lcmbcrger (1990) 
teachers may be cautious with outsiders, due to lack of trust. The teacher 
participants* spontaneous phone calls to the researcher during the course of 
the study indicated, however, that trust had been established. 

In the next chapter, the case histories of Anita, Joshua and Laura are 
presented. Organized around the topics from the interview schedule, the case 
histories are written directly from the transcipts to insure authenticity of 
voice. 
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Chapter IV 
Narrative Case Studies 

This chapter presents the case histories of three regular classroom 
teachers with language-minority students. It is the goal of this chapter to 
present the case histories as accurately as possible, assuring the authenticity 
of the teachers' voice. Anita, a 40 year old classroom veteran with 20 years 
teaching experience, teaches fourth grade in a suburban elementary school. 
Joshua, 27, teaches 9th and lOlh grade global studies and history in an urban 
high school. He has been teaching for six years. Laura, 27, leaches fifth grade 
in an urban elementary school. This is her first year in the classroom. The 
names of the teachers and language-minority students have been changed to 
assure anonymity. After describing each teacher's personal and professional 
background, each case covers current teaching context, language-minority 
students, self-reported instructional practices and professional development 
and support. 

Aniu 

Anita was born into a blue collar family in Queens, New York. Her 
father, a war veteran, "wanted to move to the suburbs and do the right thing," 
hence the family moved to Long Island when she was five. Anita went 
through grade school, high school and college on Long Island. In fact, she 
has never really left the Island as that is where she, her husband and three 
children currently live. 
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Anita's parents were not college educated. Because of this, she was 

"always directed toward higher education." She wanted to go to college, but 

felt that career choices for women were limited. 

I was still from a generation where the women's lib movement hadn't 
really started so there were a lot of social stigmas put on what kinds of 
things women could be educated to do, and I suppose to be anything 
other than a teacher ... I knew 1 wanted to go to school, to get a college 
education, but there really weren't that many options open to the 
female population at that time. You sort of became a teacher or a nurse. 

Teaching seemed desirable to Anita. She "enjoyed babysitting in high school, 

and not having any brothers or sisters, it seemed like fun to work with 

children." Hence, after high school, with teaching in mind, she got an 

Associate Degree in Education, nursery through sixth, at Nassau Community 

College. At Nassau, she took mostly education and psychology courses because 

she did not want to focus on science and math. Anita thought (hat psychology 

might open additional career options later. Upon graduating at Nassau, Anita 

continued her education at Molloy College where she received a BS in 

Psychology in 1973. Her decision to major in psychology and minor in 

education was because she "knew there were no teaching jobs available to 

graduates with education degrees." Students at Molloy "were encouraged to 

take studies in a more specified area, with a minor in education." Anita 

eventually went on to get a Master's Degree in Reading and Learning 

Disabilities from Adelphi University. 

Anita has been teaching for almost 20 years, but five years ago her 

career changed when she moved from private to public school. Her reasons 

for moving into public education were predominantly financial. 

I really made a career move because I taught fcr 14 years in 
a private (Catholic) school. And now I'm in a public school 
system which is a whole new ball game. 

From her experience, Anita believes that there are differences between 

private and public school teaching. One of the differences is pay. 
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There is a big pay difference. I was making more as a lialf day 
kindergarten teacher here (public), then I made teaching full time 
in private (Catholic) school. 

Another difference between teaching in public and private school is the status 

given from the state, administrators and fellow teachers. 

According to the state department of education, the people who teach in 
private school are not considered teachers, because it doesn't count 
toward anything. When I got my masters you don*t submit a certificate 
of qualification unless you are teaching in a public setting. So in 
addition to finances, there is that philosophy out there, even with the 
administrators of the private schools, you're not really teachers. Even 
by your fellow teachers, you go to a conference with public school 
teachers ... I somehow got the impression that there is a difference that 
you really aren't doing the same thing. 

Finally, Anita asserts that private school teachers work harder than public 

school teachers. "They don't get lunch hours, they don't get prep periods, they 

don't have contracts like public school teachers." 

Generally, Anita is glad that she has made the switch from private to 

public school teaching because public school teaching provides more 

professional opportunities. "There is more professionalism, exposure to 

educationally new ideas." Nevertheless, Anita is not sure where she will be in 

the next five years. She enjoys teaching, but because of the day to day 

demands and stress, she does not "know if she will survive." 

Current Teaching Context 

For the past five years Anita has been teaching at a small suburban 
elementary school "of no more than five hundred students." The school 
contains one kindergarten class which is split into morning and afternoon 
sessions. There are three first grade classes, three second grade classes and 
two classes each in grades three through six. According to Anita, "the 
children are heterogeneously grouped in classroom setting according to 
socialization skills and ability." 
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Anita describes the majority of the families in her school as "typically 
suburban, middle class. ...blue collar type workers. There are a few 
professionals, individual businessmen." Most of the students live in ^'single 
family dwellings." However, the number of families who rent is increasing. 

Anita believes that 75% to 85 % of the school population is white. The 
remaining 25% is a mix of African-American, Latino, Asian and Middle Eastern 
students. 

There is a small element of the population. I believe, now I'm not one 
hundred percent sure, but I think many of our Hispanic speaking 
children are Salvadoran. They seem to have gathered in the 
community... We have some Orientals from different countries in the 
Orient. We have a few Middle Easterner f sic] populations. Afghanistani 
f sici Indian. 

Anita observes some differences between the non-Latino and Latino language- 
minority students in her school in regard to English-language proficiency. 

I find that many of them (the non-Latino students) are not part of the 
ESL program, because they are fluent in English, For whatever reason, 
they arrive at school fluent in English. They do contribute to the 
general population of the classroom. 

In addition. Anita believes that some grade levels have more "foreign kids 

than others." 

Some grade levels seem to have a little more foreign kids than 
others.IVe noticed, and I really couldn't give you any figures .... There 
may be a compilation of that information. It seems to me that the sixth 
grades tend to get a lot of ethnic people during the year which is 
unusual. The class will be set for several years up to sixth grade, then 
we get a few added ethnic children. 

She speculates why this is so. 

It is interesting because I think that a lot of people who may be from 
Long Island or the city are not familiar with the system of schooling. 
But they (non-white population) know the sixth year is the end. They 
might hold off to make a move until a child..., that's just an observation. 
I don't really have facts and figures, but I see it happening a lot, I see a 
lot more children coming in sixth grade. 

There are about 30 teachers and support staff at Anita's school. Anita 
believes that there are at least two or three other teachers who began their 
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teaching careers in Catholic school. According to Anita, the school staff is 

almost exclusively white with the exception of one teacher, who is " Cuban, not 

Hispanic, so I really wouldn't consider her.... so we really don't have any 

ethnic background teachers." 

Because of her personality, Anita feels that she receives a fair amount 

of support in her work. But, she believes that not all staff members receive 

the support that they merit. 

I am not an aggressive type person, I don't buck the system. My 
philosophy is that you accomplish a lot more with sugar than with 
vinegar. So I find it to be supportive. There are professionals on the 
staff who I respect as professionals. I don't always find that they are 
given the support that they should be given. 

Moreover, due to contractual disputes she senses that the community's 

perceptions of teachers are not necessarily positive. 

For the most part I find that now because of some contractual things 
that have happened between the school district and the administration 
and the teachers union, there seems to he some negativism towards the 
teachers. The word has been out that wv^ are overpaid and under worked. 

Personally, Anita feels that she has good relations with most of the parents in 

the school. 

I could go to any parent and pretty much they would be willing to at 
least listen, sit down and discuss with me. They may not always agree 
with me» but that is fine. 

There is a high level of parental involvement in the school and Anita has 
volunteered to serve as a liaison between the parents and teachers in the 
school. 

I have volunteered my services to kind of direct that desire to come in 
and assist with the intentions of hoping to get more academic assistance. 
Parents come in and do all kinds of things. We have a volunteer lunch 
program. They order out pizza every Thursday and they have McDonald 
Days once a month. They really want to get involved with, the teachers 
think well, it's like fun and games. I think that what is needed is 
some person in between to direct this kind of stuff. 
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Despite the parental involvement, there is some friction between the parents 



and the teachers over the kinds of programs that the PTA sponsors in the 
school. 

Now we have this atmosphere where the PTA is doing all this 
wonderful stuff and everybody is getting all these awards. I'm sure that 
these things are just as important to the school, they really are. Kids 
need to know there is a nice lunch coming at lunchtime, that's 
important to children. That makes their day. But I find that the 
teachers have this outlook, that here comes the PTA, what kind of games 
are we going to play. Maybe we could pull some of the academic and 
play activities together. 

Anita provides an example where the activities of the PTA and instructional 

practices of the teachers are in conflict. 

There is a breakfast activity that is supposed to be the culmination of 
the growing healthy unit and the breakfast consists of pancakes, 
sausages and eggs. Some of us realize that that isn't so healthy. So those 
are the kinds of things. We are very much involved in the growing 
healthy curriculum which is undermined by the lunch program 
which is McDonald's holdogs and pizza [sic]. So there are like seme 
dual messages. 

Anita compares the outside community to one of Aesop's fables and she 
believes that at some point there must be people who will speak up for quality 
education. 

The message is that I think it is like Aesop's fable of the man, the 
donkey and the boy. We have a community here where the man is 
getting off the donkey, the boy is getting on and soon we're going to be 
carrying the donkey. It's just I think that somewhere down the line 
we're going to have to have some people who are willing to take a stand 
for education. 

According to Anita, it is difficult to describe a typical day in her class 

because of all of the special programs. "I have never seen so much coming 

and going in my life." To exemplify, Anita describes a typical Monday 

schedule where she has the class for only 25 minutes the entire morning. 

Monday mornings, 20 out of 23 children go to chorus with me from 9:00 
to 9:40. At 9:40 to 10:20 we go to the library. At 10:25 to 11:20 we go to 
gym. At 11:00 to 11:25 I have them. Then they go to lunch. 
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Aniia has her class for almost two hours on Tuesdays, but the time is 
broken up between special classes. 

Tuesday morning we have computer at 9:05 to 9:40 Tuesdays are the 

days that we have some children that are not in the computer room 
because they go to Great Books. Then at 10:25 we go to gym again. 

Wednesday, Anita's class starts with gym at 9:05. When they return at 9:40 she 

has them for the rest of the morning. Thursday, Anita has the entire class all 

morning "except for the six or eight children that are leaving ?A various times 

from 9:00 until lunch for music." Friday, is as "disjointed as Monday." In fact, 

Anita believes that on Mondays she could stay at home. "I'm a baby sitter. 

Monday morning they really don't need me." 

With Great Books, computers, orchestra, chorus, gym, ESL, library, and 

resource room, Anita finds that she must be "very aware of who is coming and 

going in the classroom" for all these activities. She copes by "doing a lot of 

flexible scheduling." Anita never used to use a plan book but she finds that 

with such a schedule, it is necessary. 

I never used a plan book so much. We used to kind of write the 
plans out and they would stay in my mind. Now I find myself 
constantly going back to see what it is that I really want to key on 
so that I can do that in the time that I have all the children together. 

Despite the fact that Anita considers herself a skilled and flexible teacher, she 

questions her ability to teach effectively because her students are constantly 

coming in and out of the class. 

I sometimes think that they are out of the classroom too much and 
it takes a real flexible teacher to be able to fill in the gaps. I mean I 
could, there are teachers who, math is at eight o'clock and it doesn't 
matter .... that's the way they work. I would like to work that way, I 
think that it is probably the best way to work, and the most efficient. 
But it's impossible. You can't. You can't be teaching your science 
lesson when only two thirds of your class is there. You have to be 
realistic. 

It is a personal challenge to keep herself organized as well. 

How to make that routine even for myself so that I can be organized. 
I find that if I set the routine down, and I make myself slick to it. 
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it is easier for me. It doesn't necessarily have to be the same 
content everyday. 

Moreover, she questions the impact of this type of schedule on her students. 

Because often times what happens is that I no sooner get started on 
getting kids who have just gotten into writing something down on 
paper, after a classroom discussion, they have to leave. In fact, when 
it is totally out of their mind, it's hard to bring them back. I think 
that they could lose many good ideas. I also think that children really 
need routine .... a lot of them need the stability of the classroom. I 
find it really difficult to provide that in this classroom for them. 

Anita believes that student security is important in that "it makes them feel 

self-confident, they know what to expect." With this schedule, it is almost 

impossible for students to know what to expect. 

When yesterday at 9:00 we did this and today at 9:00 we do 
something else. It's hard for them. Especially if they are non-English 
speaking. You know you come in and you spend a week, and the very 
next week is not going to be anything like the previous week. 

In addition to the numerous special programs, Anita believes that her 

district is "heavy on curriculum." For example Anita teaches a "Growing 

Healthy Curriculum, A child abuse curriculum. The New York State Science 

Curriculum and a Latin curriculum" to name a few. Between the special 

programs and the curricula Anita expresses frustration. 

Sometimes I feel that I would like to be the one to make the choice. 
But I don't want to be the only one that feels this way .... There's 
just so much and you find yourself racing like a robot from one 
place to another. 

Despite the special programs and the curricula Anita describes her 

planning process as "ongoing" and although she has to submit lesson plans 

she does that at the end of the week. 

Unofficially, I'm always planning. I'm thinking ahead of what has 
to be done. Accumulating materials, developing programs, those 
kinds of things are ongoing planning. Actual lesson plans that I write 
down to submit, I really do them at the end or towards the end of the 
week. 

Anita does not mind the fact that she has to submit lesson plans. 

It's not a problem for me, I work well under pressure. You, know 
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that's just my style. If you tell me I must have this done, I will be 
able to do it. It kind of gives me some structure. If somebody looks 
at it. I'm a product of this regimented kind of program. If somebody 
looks at it and initials it that will make me feel good. 

Anita's fourth graders are students "with a wide range of abilities." 

I have three you would call gifted. Children that really qualify 
for the gifted program. Then I have several above average children, 
reading way above grade level, I have a small group of children 
who are reading three years below grade level. I have one child who 
is supposed to be in a self-contained special education class. Then I 
have some rather average kids. Not anything special. 

Anita believes that "all the students in her class are special," but two 

students in particular stand out. Nancy clearly stands out from the rest 

because of her motor coordination. "I have never seen a more uncoordinated 

funny little child." Anita describes this child as one that "screams out for lots 

of attention." Furthermore, she suffers from allergies and "she has a problem 

breathing so she sometimes makes a lot of noises." According to Anita the 

other students, "really dislike her ... she's really a mess." Anita is considering 

referring her to the school support team. This team "consists of the gym 

teacher, the school nurse, the principal, the psychologist, the resource room 

teacher, and the speech teacher." The effectiveness of the team depends on its 

members and the persistence of the classroom teacher. 

We have a meeting and we talk about the things I see in the class- 
room and they make some recommendations. I come with my folder 
and my test scores and my observations and I kind of -tell them about 
her history, what I've seen. They make suggestions ... If it's a good 
team everything will be taken care of. If the problems are so great 
that somebody has to take notice, probably something will happen. 
If you have an in between situation, there is more required of the 
classroom teacher to keep after the team, and to make decisions or do 
testing. 

Ravi, another of Anita's students, stands out for different reasons 
than Nancy. English is his second language although he is not pulled out for 
ESL. Anita feels he is "a very bright little boy." She describes a bit of his 
background. 
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This iiltle boy, he goes to India every summer. His parents are from 
India and his grandparents still live there. Tm not quite sure what 
denomination, and when of course he goes back and spends vacation 
with his relatives in his native country he reverts to the native 
language. Vm not sure (what language they speak) there are so many 
dialects there, but anyway he is a brilliant boy. He has a wonderful 
mind, be has a good grasp of the English language, but there are 
certain things that I find are idiosycranatic f sici about the language 
that he will misinterpret. 

Anita contends that her class is progressing "slowly" this year. She 

feels that many of her students have not grasped some of the basic skills. She 

draws upon her remedial reading experience. 

I find that this population here is somewhat slower, myself working 
slower. This particular group isn't slow but there are a few that are 
slowing us down. I also find myself using some of my remedial 
reading experience, my MA in learning how to deal with remedial 
reading children, they say don*t assume anything. I find that true 
with just the general population. Even the gifted. They think they 
know but they don't. I find that I have to teach them basic student 
type skills. Like many people say. you shouldn't have to do that in 
fourth grade. But you have to do it. 

In addition to basic skills. Anita thinks that her students need to learn 

organizational skills. 

Common sense type things, like we deal with your notebook. How to 
prepare for a test. I really think that a lot of teachers assume that 
the kids know how to do these things. What happens is that teachers 
get bogged down with the content and they forget to point out to the 
children the reason that we are doing this in spelling or wnting down 
notes for science. 

Anita maintains that the system depends more on the success of 

teachers and she refers tc the one room schoolhouse to make her point. 

These people (one room schoolhouse teachers) had to deal with a room 
full of children from all over the place, from K to whatever. I don't 
know how far they went up to. And they had to do the best that they 
could. But there wasn't anybody watching over them or telling them 
what to do. They had to do this and they had to accomplish that. They 
must have made up there own ways of doing things. 

Moreover, Anita believes that all children can learn something and that 

specialists can play a role in helping find alternative methods. 

My personal philosophy is that children have their own learning 
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styles. If we are lucky enough to be able lo get enough specialists 
in the area to give us some input what may be some alternative ways 
of teaching things to certain children that have certain kinds of 
stigmas to learning different material we might be able to come up 
with being able to teach everybody something, 

Anita believes that "everybody is failing" in school because we are neglecting 
to look at children as individuals. 

I think that it is because we have these boxes. There are the boxes 
of grades and the boxes of kids and teacher profiles of the children. 
They (the children) ai'e all different and should be looked at 
differently. 

To emphasize her point, Anita shares her reaction to an article in the 

newspaper that looked at bilingual verses pull-out programs. 

My reaction to any of that is that we can not take any children, 
any group, whether they be ESL or below average readers or 
whatever. You have to look ar the child. Look at what is going 
on in the child's life. Look at what kind of learning experiences 
they have come from and what kind of intelligence they possess. 

In meeting the needs of all children, Anita feels that IQ has been 

underutilized. 

I think that we should have a little better picture of what their IQ 
is. I think more teachers should be trained in that aspect. If there 
is potential they should be taught, or at least encouraged to learn. 
Kids who have low average intelligence definitely need specialized 
kinds of teaching. I'm not saying that they can't learn. They have 
different needs. They may not be able to be handled by the teacher 
who has this curriculum and who is locked into these programs 
three weeks of multiplication, three weeks of division and then we 
move on. 

Finally, in order for all kids to learn, Anita feels it is the program that should 
fit the students, not the students plugged into the program. "The children are 
being made to fit the program and that's not what we should be doing." 

In conclusion, Anita's current teaching position in a small suburban 
elementary school is different from her 15 years experience teaching in a 
suburban Catholic school. She feels supported in her work, but there is 
friction between the parents^ administration^ greater community and the 



teachers. A typical day for Anita is frequently fragmented as her school has a 



variety of special programs for the students. Moreover, Anita has a number of 
special curricula to follow. Anita has a range of abilities in her fourth grade 
class. She believes that all children are special and have the ability to learn, 
although not all learn in the same way. She is concerned that schools have 
become too programmed at the expense of individual students needs. 

Language-Minoritv Students 

Anita has 23 students in her fourth grade class this year. Two students, 
Luz and Rosa, are classified as language-minority since they are pulled out for 
ESL everyday. 

Luz. 

Anita has known Luz for five years. In fact, it was Anita's kindergarten 

class that Luz entered mid way through the school year. When she arrived 

four years ago, "she was placed in a first grade class, but the teacher said that 

she had no language skills." Since the school was "not sure of her 

chronological age" and suspicious about the personal information provided by 

her aunt, she was put into Anita's class. Anita describes her at that time as "a 

tiny child... very very anxious to please type little girl." Anita remembers Luz 

as a kindergarten student. 

Now there is something about this child, it seems as if she was a very 
good adapter. She seemed to have a lot going for her, she gave the 
appearance of being a bright child. Let's put it that way, she is able to 
adapt, she's able to compensate. She had no language but she was 
able to do a lot of things in the classroom. She was a good follower. 
She could follow what the other children were doing. She was 
interested. She had a real desire to learn, and to this day, school is her 
favorite place in the world. 

According to the art teacher, originally from Cuba, who served as the school's 

interpreter, Luz's Spanish was not developed in kindergarten. 

We're fortunate, we have an art teacher who came to this country 
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as a young girl. She speaks fluent Spanish. She is often an 
• interpreter for us during conferences and speaking with the children 
when ihey are upset. It seems that most children, even if they have 
good English skills, revert to the native language if there is a 
problem. She (the art teacher) would be the one to tell me that she 
was having trouble understanding Luz's Spanish and this was in 
kindergarten. 

In spite of the fact that Anita maintained that Luz's native language 

skills were not fully developed, Anita "found her to be very quick." Anita felt 

that Luz would succeed in school. 

She was picking up the language, I thought that was a good sign. 
She was doing well in math. I thought to myself, this kid is going to 
be alright. She's going to be one of our success stories. 

Anita believes that Luz is from El Salvador but she is "not sure of all the 

circumstances that she came under." She does know ttiat pari of Lvz*s family 

was left behind in El Salvador and she believes that Luz has lived with her 

aunt's family since she arrived. Anita has briefly met Luz's guardians. She 

describes Luz's family members and their perceptions towards the community. 

From what I understand the aunt is really a sister. It's either her 
sister or her mother's sister. I'm not really sure. And the man that 
she calls daddy is in fact that woman's husband. And then there is 
a little boy of those two parents who she refers to as her brother. 
He's in first grade now. She considers him her brother, which is 
relatively natural in that situation. And they seem to be very 
concerned and very interested except that the father has expressed 
to many people, especially the ESL teachers, that they feel that the 
the community does not like Hispanics. 

Anita attributes feelings of prejudice to the fact that Luz's family is not 

proficient in English. 

I think that it's more a matte! that they feel uncomfortable having to 
confer.... He (Luz's guardian) seems to have this idea that people are 
not really helpful to Hispanics and I doubt, Tm not really su:e that 
they are literate in their own language. 

Furthermore, Anita believes that insufficient services in the community for 

families like Luz's might also cause percepUons of prejudice. 

He works as a mechanic. And really rice hardworking people, I t.iink 
thai they are concerned. I just don't think that there is eno»'y',h help 
for Ihcm. I think that's part of the problem with these kinds of 



children. There is not enough for the families to make the language 
barrier less of a problem. 

Anita acknowledges the fact that there is segregation in her 
community. 

In our particular setting here, they seem to feel segregated much 
more so than in an urban area, I think. They seem to be dispersed 
between area of Westbury and Hicksville. They are all renting and 
the rest of the population is homeowners, single family dwellings. 
And I think that it can be kind of awkward. 

Moreover, Anita admits that there is prejudice in her community and it 

manifests itself in complaints about the ESL program. 

I feel that most of the people are concerned and helpful. There are 
those in the community who are definitely prejudiced igainst these 
people.... really object to the ESL program. We had a few people speak 
at school board meetings because an ESL teacher did a grant, a trip 
a month program and some of the people went wild. 'If you can do 
for those kids why doesn't the whole class go on a trip, it's not fair.' 

Anita understands this conflict along with some of the other teachers in the 

school and she explains the difficulties for her non-ESL students. 

And even some other teachers and I must admit that I can understand 
it as a teacher. It is very difficult to deal wi»^ "^0 other students when 
two or three of your students are going on uiese wonderful trips, and 
come back with all kinds of paraphernalia. Then it becomes Gee, I want 
to be in ESL too.' That's the nature of the beast. It's difficult for the 
children in the regular classes. Although they don't have the 
understanding that these children (language-minority) don't get to go 
all these places with their family, where our children do. 

In addition, Anita expresses her conflicts as a teacher in this situation. 

You don't understand what it is like when these children arrive 
back in my room with candy, or whatever it is. The commotion 
that it causes. Then you have this one wants it f sjq ]. It's those things 
that really... 

Despite the friction with classroom teachers and the fact that the non- 
ESL students want to be in ESL, Anita believes that, 

Luz wants terribly to be one of the regular children ... She doesn't 
want to be singled out. She wants to be one of these kids. She 
doesn't want to be labeled ESL. And they love her. This is a 
particularly nice school. These kids, 1 have to say they are just very 
good to each other. 
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Furthermore, according to Anita, Luz's home situation contributes to the fact 

that she wants to be like the rest of the children in the school. 

She does not like going to ESL for two reasons. One, she doesn't like 
the idea of being singled out. In other words she wants to be like 
everyone else. And I think that is probably a lot stronger because 
I get those vibes from the home situation. Her daddy feels that people 
don't like Spanish people. I think that is filtered down to her as well. 
She wants to say, 'no I'm not an ESL child.' They all seem to know this 
label now. 

Anita finds that even the "PTA ladies" know what ESL is. She reflects on 
her teaching experience in Catholic school and decides that economics plays a 



I mean in the schools all the PTA ladies know what ESL is. I find 
that kind of interesting because in other communities, people don't 
have any idea what ESL is. I taught in Catholic school. ESL, what is 
that. It's inlcrcsling here. I think that it is also because the socio- 
economic thing related to this. It's very different out here. And it 
is more so that some of these people (the community) feci this is an 
unnecessary burden. 

Furthermore, there is a perception that the ESL students and their families are 

not part of the community. 

They are renting people, they are not part of the regular community. 
They don't attend school functions. They don't come to fund raising. 
Most of them don't participate in fund raising. So that the other people 
(the community) perceive this as a burden. People who tend to be the 
ESL population perceive the other people as being white racists. 

Anita perceives the situation as "a lack of understanding and 

communication" mainly on the part of the school community. Moreover, she 

maintains that there is not enough community support for these families. 

They (the community) don't know what these people have been 
through. They (the community) don't know how hard some of these 
people are struggling to make it. And I don't think that there is 
support to help them become a viable part of the community. Or at 
least the school community. Because that is where they have to fit in 
and their kids have to fit in. And then (the community) gets the 
impression that some of these people don't want to, for their own 
reasons. 
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Not only is there a lack of community support, but there is a lack of 

school support due to the district's "austerity budget." Anita gives an example 

of how this has effected Luz. 

It just horrifies me that a social worker is not involved in some way 
with our schools having an ESL population. There are certain things 
that now we are on an austerity budget. This kid (Luz) has a real 
problem and her family has a real problem getting back and forth 
to school. I have uncles coming from gas stations, coming in all 
kinds of vehicles covered with grease. Her dad comes, or this person 
that she calls dad comes. He is covered from head to toe with grease. 
They have a problem with transportation. We on an austerity 
budget. Sometimes he is very very late. They have a problem, there 
are no buses. When we had buses, Luz was never late. She was 
always here on time, she always made the bus and she got home. 

As previously mentioned, Anita had high expectations for Luz when she 

was in her kindergarten class; however, now that Luz in in fourth grade, the 

situation has changed. According to Anita, Luz is falling behind in her school 

work. She is in the lowest reading group and "she is not catching on to this 

language, she's not getting the reading." 

She (Luz) is below (grade level). She'll pass but we have an unwritten 
lower standard for ESL children ... having no retention policy. It 
doesn't matter whether she passes or not ... You can fail, but you can't 
be retained. So what does it matter? 

Anita suspects that Luz might be experiencing other problems besides 

academic ones, because 

she doesn't open up and talk because she has a language problem. I 
am also suspect that maybe there is a little less intelligence here than 
originally thought of. Or maybe there are some motor coordination 
difficulties, or some other problems. I am somewhat suspect that maybe 
there are some emotional things going on. I'm not quite sure what it is. 

Anita describes an incident where Luz fell in school and never told her family 

about the accident. Anita attributes that to culture. 

I know that this is also cultural. Kids from these cultures, they are 
supposed to be wonderful. They ar'^n't supposed to create problems ... 
what I kind of learn through the years in dealing with them. For them 
to say to their parents, I need help, I hurt myself. They are afraid 
that they are going to get in trouble for that because it means that 
they are going to have to go to the clinic or the hospital or whatever. 



Anita's assessment of Luz's academic ability was challenged by the 

scores of the IOWA Basic Skills test. Apparently, Luz scored in the top third of 

the class. This was perplexing to Anita. 

Luz scored on the top third of my class. I was somewhat suspect. 
Then I thought, well maybe this is a child, although she is not good 
verbally, has through her training developed literacy in our language 
and does much better silently because, you know, her speaking 
problems. It was somewhat of a surprise because I thought from 
what I could see that she had done so far didn't strike me as having 
wonderful reading skills. But I couldn't prove this, my test results 
are my proof. 

Anita shared her surprise with the ESL teacher. She wanted to "compare this 

with whatever testing the ESL teachers do." Luz had not scored high enough 

on the ESL testing to exit out of the program. Anita remains concerned that "a 

child that can score in the 84lh percentile in the reading pari of the IOWA test 

would seem to have enough English language skills to exit the program." 

In order to resolve the inconsistency of Luz's classroom and testing 

performance Anita "has been watching." She admits that what she asks her 

students to do in the reading groups is different from what they have to on the 

IOWA test. She contends that the lOWA test is more difficult. 

On the IOWA test they have to read short selections and answer 
comprehension questions on the material. In reading groups, they 
have skill pages in the workbook. Very brief sentences that they have 
to fill in the blanks, cloze types. Sometimes it's picture recognition. 
Sometimes it's vocabulary words that they experienced in the story. 
Sometimes it's oral reading. It's really much more basic and much 
easier (than the IOWA test). 

Anita concludes that the only way that Luz could have scored that high on the 

IOWA test is by cheating. 

What I have learned is thai Luz is an excellent, excellent cheat. She 
can copy answers upside down, backwards, sideways, inside out. She 
knows how to get answers from somebody else standing on her head 

I'm sure those answers in the IOWA test were not her own. I'm 

really positive. 
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Rosa, 

Anita^s other language-minority student is Rosa. Rosa is from the 

Dominican Republic. Anita met Rosa's parent?, at a parent teacher conference. 

I have been able to talk to her parents through the interpreter 
teacher that we have. They were kind enough to wait and sit in 
on a conference. They are both very hardworking people. I think 
they both have service type jobs. Her mother is a waitress and 
something else and her father is custodial and something else. Very 
very hardworking. 

Rosa's family, according to Anita, seems closely knit and happy. 

There are a couple of siblings. I think there is a younger and I know 
there is an older sister in sixth grade, who developed the reputation 
of being Mother Magdeline in the school. She was the interpreter, the 
little busybody, but she seems to have that role as well at home. She 
is number one baby sitter, responsible for certain domestic things 
around the house because there are younger children and (he parents 
are both at work. I get a sense that as a family group, they are a lot 
more together. The kids seem to be.... they give the appearance of 
being happy. 

Anita describes Rosa as being "self-confident." In addition, she asserts 

that Rosa has "some sort of Latin temperament." Anita explains. 

When she gets mad, she gets mad. She'll show it and you know that 
she is expressive. She doesn't take any nonsense from anyone, if 
something bothers her. She's a very lovely little girl as far as 
respect for authority, and that kind of thing. She is very nice. 

Academically, Rosa is in the weakest reading group, yet she is the 
strongest student in that group. "She is rather interesting because she seems 
to be rather bright, but her reading disability is there because she is an ESL 
person." According to Anita, although "she doesn't have a good grasp of the 
language, she has more fluent language." Anita believes that Rosa really 
belongs "in between her reading group and the next reading group," but 
scheduling, management and time prevent Anita from creating a new group. 
She remedies the situation for Rosa by "trying to supplement her somewhat." 

Anita believes that Rosa's biggest problem academically is vocabulary 



and she "feels that there is not enough English spoken in the home situation to 
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help her improve her vocabulary and really get the language down." Anita 
wishes that she could do more for Rosa. She maintains, "I don't know where to 
begin to start to help her/' Nevertheless, Anita feels that Rosa will succeed in 
school, 

Rosa will make it. She's not going to be a brain surgeon, but I think 
she will get by educationally. She will be able to do whatever it is 
she attempts. 

In addition to family background, Anita believes that there are other 

factors that differentiate Luz from Rosa, and these factors influence academic 

success. One factor is native language development. 

For me what I know of ESL students, limited-proficiency students, 
children learn to speak in one language first. And studies have shown 
thai they need to develop that language first before they ... so these 
kids are at the greatest risk, I think that part of Luz's problem is 
that her own language was not developed. She didn*t become literate 
in her own language, I think it is much more effective if they are 
lileratc in their own language, or else if we can re-educate that 
language. OK so maybe she doesn't become literate (in her own 
language), but she has to at least become fluent. She didn't have that. 

Anita cites culture and national origin as another difference between Luz and 

Rosa which also influences academic success. 

It may also be partly cultural. What I know of the Dominican 
Republic, you know there is a lot of tourism. Within the past 20 
years there has been a lot more American and English speaking people 
coming to the Island. So possibly they may be more familiar with the 
language. When I think of El Salvador, I almost get a sense that some 
of these people were practically bush people. I have had children that 
have never been to school. Or their first (school) experience in their 
country was when they were eight. 

Finally, Anita believes that Rosa "is academically two years ahead of Luz." 

However, Anita believes that they both can communicate equally well with 

their peers. Anita provides an example about Luz. 

Evidently she must be able to communicate with her peers because 
she seems to be well liked. So in kids' terms she does well enough. 
She must have social language, because they seem to ... nobody 
avoids her. Were you here when they clapped for Luz. We did a 
Latin game and everybody clapped for Luz? It was such a nice thing 
They really, the kids really like her. They know her parents don't 
speak English, they know that she came from a different country. 
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They have been with Luz since kindergarten. They like her. 

Social communication, therefore, is not the problem for Luz or Rosa, 

The problem is when communication is required in academic situations. Anita 

questions the relationship between communicative ability and academic 

intelligence. She provides an example of a gifted student in her class. 

Even the better students, like this little boy Richard. He*s in 
academic enrichment, gifted and talented, but he speaks Brooklenese ... 
or I mean I am not sure when he speaks with his friends it's even 
worse than when he speaks with il\ His grammar, his structure, 
his choice of vocabulary, his analogy. Whatever it is, if you sat down 
and talked to him for five minutes you wouldn't necessarily think 
that he is bright. 

Anita clarifies what she means by bright and she continues to question this 
child's intelligence in spite of his communicative ability and "cultural 
deprivation." 

He's bright in cognitive ability functioning: he's able to pick up new 
ideas very quickly. He certainly doesn't speak, and I'm not sure how 
you would term this, like the super intelligent child that is going 
to college. He doesn't speak like that. He reads well, he puts himself 
on paper well. He is very good in math. He's able to pass the IOWA 
test and that's the bottom line. He is obviously bright. I think that he 
is culturally deprived. His parents have language or educational ... I 
don't know what you would call it. There is some lack of discipline at 
at home. I've heard this from other parents. And maybe there is a 
lack of discipline in encouraging him to speak properly. 

As mentioned previously, Luz and Rosa seem to get along with the other 

students in Anita's class. Anita believes however, "that the children have the 

same opinion that their parents have." She feels that the students in her class 

whose parents are not happy because the ESL students get differential 

treatment might be insincere in their relationships with Rosa and Luz. 

I think that those parents who don't have an opinion about the 
kids, (hen (heir children are the same way. The ones whose 
parents object to ESL kids getting different things, I think some of 
them (their children) overcompensate. Because I think that they 
might feel guilty about the prejudice type things that they hear at 
home. 

Anita shares an example about one girl in her class this year. 
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She is a really nice girl. I happen to know her mother personally. I 
know that her mother is one of the school board PTA people who had 
some kind of problem with the fact, that this (the trips) just 
shouldn't be for ESL. I think that her daughter is really friendly with 
Luz. She has been all through school with her. I think that she is 
overcompensating. Because I think that there are times when she 
would rather be with the other kids. 

Anita reflects on some of the staff and programmatic changes that have 
occurred over the past four years in regards to the education of language- 
minority students, yet she does not have first hand information behind the 
causes and reasons of change. 

To my knowledge everything concerned with ESL is not my depart- 
ment. The classroom teacher is not privy to .... This is all very 
secretive. To my knowledge, from the discussions that I have had 
with any ESL teachers, we now have our own ESL teacher for the 
district. When Luz was in kindergarten, we had a teacher for half a 
da> in the whole building with a population of about 20 some 
odd children. 

According to Anita, the principal is behind the current staffing and 

programmatic choices. 

Since then that has been something (an ESL teacher in every building) 
the principal has given a push for. The ESL population has pulled our 
test scores down. They definitely have learning problems so we need 
more ESL services. We were able to somehow along the line convince 
the school board to hire their own ESL teacher. 

As a result of increased ESL services throughout the district, Anita's 

school has one ESL teacher who travels between two buildings. In Anita's 

school, the language-minority children in kindergarten have an extended 

ciay. Anita describes the reasons why language-minority students are not 

pulled out in kindergarten. 

It's a lot of language and it seemed foolish to be pulling these 
children out of a half day program, taking them away from these 
language based experiences for ESL. Plus, there was this social stigma 
that they were being pulled out for ESL. At a very young age the kids 
were being shown that these kids (language-minority) are really 
different. Not only do they look different, but they talk different. 
Usually you don't have any remedial services in kindergarten. So that 
there is not a pull-out for anything else except for these foreign 
looking kids that are going off with some other teacher. 
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Anita maintains that the extended kindergarten day for ESL students is not 
working as well in practice as it looks on paper. 

So, they (the language-minority kids) stay after dismissal. They^ play» 
which I think philosophically speaking sounds good on paper. I'm not 
sure how it is really working. I think that they would have to do a 
study. Philosophically speaking, to give them a chance to play, but 
they are playing with their own because the other kindergarten 
children aren't there. They aren't playing with their peers, they are 
playing with other ESL children. 

In the other grades, the language-minority children are pulled out of 
the regular classroom and placed in ESL classes according to chronological 
age, not language ability. 

(They are placed) just by grade level with no regard for where 
their ability is. Now if I were tomorrow to have somebody land by 
helicopter on the school grounds thai spoke no English, they would 
be with Luz and Rosa. 

Anita asserts that "a lot of mainstream teachers are up in arms'* about the 
placement policy 

because there have been some border line chronological students. 
The city school system chronological cutoff is different from ours. 
What has happened is that some children coming from the city school 
system, in effect because of their birthday or whatever, could really 
be in a higher grade than they would be out here. Yet they are more 
disadvantaged. A lot of mainstream teachers have been like really 
battling the administration. 'Look put this child back into second 
grade rather than third grade to give him the benefit of more 
language experiences, easier classroom material.' 

Anita has serious doubts about her school's ESL pull-out program. 

How in god's name are these kids learning how to speak. I think it 
might be kind of an enhancer, but I don'i see it to be a good program 
when you pull the kids out for 45 minutes everyday. That 
person (the ESL teacher) in that classroom has the same kind of 
problen s that I am seeing in my classroom. The kids are coming and 
going all day long. How much can you do? And as I said they are 
grouped according to their grade, they aren't grouped according to 
what they know or what they need. 

Her doubts however, are not based on first hand experience as she has never 
observed an ESL class. 

What are they doing in ESL - they are cooking and sewing. ..I don't 
know. I have never been invited to go in there. I have never 
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had the opportunity to ... I shouldn*t say that I haven*t been invited. 
I have not had the opportunity to go and see what is being done with 
those children. 

Communication between Anita and the ESL teacher is through memos 

and chance meetings. The ESL teacher has approached Anita through two 

different memos. The first memo asked for concepts and vocabulary from 

content areas and the second memo asked for mainstream teachers' input on 

an ESL report card that the ESL department had developed. In addition, Anita 

has been approached in person for input. 

I was asked today (by the ESL teacher) if it would be OK for them (the 
language-minority students) to go on a trip. I don't know, I don't 
know if it is going to OK. Why should they go on a trip with all the 
ESL kids. They are going to hate it. 

Anita meets with the ESL teacher from time to time, and she doubts how 

mainstream content can be incorporated into the ESL classroom. 

I mean we do it anyway, we have to meet with the ESL teacher ... 
It's not a specific time. It's just kind of arbitrary. When the need 
you know is there. Sometimes it's just, they (the ESL stafO ask us 
to write down what we did ... but I don't know how the ESL mainstream 
stuff can be built in the way this program is. Because she gets ESL kids 
together fourth grade at this time and that is her time to teach ESL to 
them. And it doesn't matter whether one is non-English speaking and 
the other is Rosa. 

Anita believes that the ideal programmatic approach for language- 
minority kids is "no approach." According to her philosophy "that is the ideal 
approach in education." She is not sure how to implement a "no approach" and 
leaves that responsibility to the experts. She elaborates. 

I think the Ideal approach is to treat these kids individually. Not 
by grade level, not by ESL, not by limited-proficiency or whatever 
label you want to put on it. But where is this kid at today and what 
does this child need. How much potential does this child have 
according to whatever test. 

For students who are proficient in a language other than English and enter 

school in the fourth grade, Anita feels that a bilingual program is most 



effective. 
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If I were tomorrow to get a fully Spanish speaking student, or some 
other language speaking student, I really think that a bilingual 
program is more effective. Because a child at the fourth grade level 
who has been schooled in their native country in their native language 
is not necessarily stupid. It's not that they don't know content. They 
don't know our language. 

Anita is critical of her school's policy toward ESL students and is 
suspicious of political commitments. 

One of the ways that the district chooses who becomes part of the 
ESL program is who has an Hispanic last name. Now that is lunacy. 
Of course that is the whole political thing. I mean now we made a 
commitment lo ESL. Somebody has obviously made a commitment 
somewhere down the line. There are contracts and there are 
legalistic [aiil] aspects to this whole thing that has been developed. 
And you know there are state guidelines and mandates and you are 
locked into that. 

On a more personal level, what challenges Anita most in working with 
language-minority students in the regular classroom is understanding them 
and being understood. In addition, she feels inadequate in assessing their 



I don't think that they fully understand me. I don't fully understand 
them. I'm not sure what their needs are. Because of the language 
difference, it is even hard to interview them. The test results are not 
helpful at all, really. 

Finally, working with language-minority students who have no experience at 

all with English is Anita's toughest challenge. 

The most challenging kind of student that I have had has been a 
student who comes to this country with no English language skills 
and is plopped in my fourth grade curriculum. 

In sum, Anita's two language-minority students have similarities and 
differences. Both students are native Sp?.r«ish speakers, but they differ in 
native language proficiency. Although they are in the same reading group, 
their academic abilities are different probably because of family life, culture 
and parental literacy. Anita's school uses a pull-out approach for language- 
minority students in grades one through six and students are placed in ESL 



classes according to grade level. She doubts the pull-out program's 
effectiveness, although she has never observed an ESL class. In Anita's school 
there is friction between the teachers, the community and the administration 
in regard to ESL services. Anita's greatest challenge with language-minority 
students is assessing needs and teaching students with no background in 
English. The following section will describe the instructional strategies that 
Anita employs with her class. 

Self-Reported Instructional Practice 

Anita's fourth grade classroom is spacious and the walls have an 

assortment of science and language arts posters. The desks are arranged in 

four groups of six. Anita has her students arranged in groups because she has 

"been playing around with cooperative groups." She "assigns kids to science 

and math activities where there is an equal distribution of heterogeneous 

small groups." But because of scheduling, Anita finds it difficult to employ 

cooperative strategies. 

It works beautiful until we run out of ... somebody has to go to music 
class. I just don't have them all day. I just don't have the where-with- 
all to manage the time. There are some days where it just gets to you. 
You can't anticipate. 

Because of her class schedule, Anita finds that she has her students 
doing a lot of independent work. Having language-minority students in her 
class does not affect her selection of material. In fact, Anita does not have 
control over content. "Content-wise, I don't decide, I'm using pre-packaged 
programs." Anita does feel however, that having language-minority students 
in her class does "affect my approaches and the kinds of things that I do." She 
compares the strategies employed in her lowest reading group when she did 
not have language-minority students to the strategies that she uses now. 

If I didn't have any language-minority like last year, I may not do 
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as much modeling. I may not do as many things. I had a bottom 
reading group. We did more vocabulary work and more in-depth 
kind of comprehension work. With the ESL element I do more cultural 
things. I pull from their experiences. I try to get them to do more 
speaking. You must be able to speak and children learn how to talk 
before they can read. I try to enhance that. 

Anita feels most confident in teaching reading and she has three 

reading groups in her class. 

Of course reading is my thing. I would teach reading all day. I realiy 
like it and I think it shows that I was trained. I guess I feel confident 
that I have gotten my masters in it. 

Both Luz and Rosa are in the lowest reading group. There are two other 
students in the group. One student, according to Anita, should be in a self- 
contained special education class and the other student has a behavioral 
problem. Anita feels that the book she is using is too difficult for Luz, but she 
doesn't have the energy to create another group. 

The vocabulary is a little difficult for her. Basically I cannot, I don't 
have the where-with-all to create another group. I really should have 
one more group. 

Anita feels that Luz should be reading in a book that is her level. The book 

they are using is already one grade below but Anita won't put her in a second 

grade reader because of her brother and culture. 

She is going to know that it is a second grade reader because she has 
a brother in first grade. Also she is a lot more mature. I also happen 
to know that that is difficult in that particular culture. They happen 
to mature physically at an earlier age. Culturally, there are 13 and 14 
year old mothers. It's just a fact of life. 

Unlike Luz, Rosa presents the opposite problem for Anita in the lowest 
reading group. Anita contends that Rosa is the strongest in the bottom reading 
^^roup. She does not feel that Rosa would benefit from being placed in a 
higher group. 

The vocabulary, the series, the whole thing is definitely not ... As a 
matter of fact the book that we are in (the lowest book) is probably 
better for her than the rest of them. 
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Dissatisfied with the levels of her lowest reading group, Anita 



nevertheless moves along. She has her students doing fill in the blank 
vocabulary exercises and reading aloud. Rosa does well in these activities but 
Luz often does not. "Her (Luz) copying is not good. The words were there but 
she doesn't copy them correctly." Anita uses behavioral modification 
techniques by giving money to her students and she explains how this came 
about. 

It came about because I had really been overworked and I hadn't 
gotten to the store. I usually give them little treats. I have these coins 
in my desk, people borrow money or I have to make change. One day I 
got the idea to give out dimes and they really liked it. In actuality I don't 
know how much Luz or Rosa ever get. Not that they are not taken care 
of. But how often does somebody come over. My kids get a kick out of 
their father giving them a quarter. So it's a big thrill to these kids. 

Anita is not really sure whether the instructional strategies she 

employs work for Luz and Rosa. She knows that what she is doing in spelling 

is not working for Luz. 

Sometimes I'm not sure. It's really hard. The only way that I know 
is if when we do it again, they remember. I know what I am doing 
with Luz in spelling is not working. I sort of don't expect it to. 
Spelling is not one of my priorities. I understand that but I also 
don't think that I can lower my standards. 



One strategy that Anita employs that does work is "the word bank." The 

word bank provides students with a variety of vocabulary words that are 

spelled correctly on the blackboard. Anita uses this strategy for all kids and 

she explains why. 

A lot of kids will hesitate to even take the risk to put the word down 
if they can't spell it right. That's a frightening word to spell on their 
own especially if they are in my weak reading group. So I use a word 
bank on the blackboard and this word bank is going to be used for 
question one and this word bank is going to be used for question two. 
And I do that not only for my ESL kids, but for the weaker readers. 
Something that they desperately need. 

Pre-writing is another strategy that Anita uses with her class. Anita 
provides the class with a series of questions that if answered could be 
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organized into a paragraph. Luz is on her third draft of a paragraph that she 
is writing about her favorite sport. 

The idea of this activity is that the questions were supposed to help 
us, like a pre-writing activity. My direction was that we were going 
to take the answers to the questions and make them into sentences 
to make paragraphs. That's a big job for Luz. She is off to a nice 
start and the next thing that I have to do is sit down and conference 
with her and get her to talk to me. Maybe I will be her secretary and 
write. 

Anita is not always sure that Luz and Rosa understand parts of a lesson. 

In order to check comprehension Anita calls on Luz and Rosa. 

I usually cafl on them. I'm one of those teachers who I'm always 
calling on Luz and Rosa. I give other people a chance too. That's my 
only way. I have to check their comprehension by calling on them. 

In addition, she monitors how much they contribute. Anita has her doubts 

about her language-minority students' participation in a discussion and their 

ability to to "produce an answer on a pre-packaged test." 

If they are able to contribute ... If they are able to then ... 
unfortunately know that sometimes they are understanding it in a 
discussion, but I don't know how long they are able to keep it. Then 
when it comes to producing the answer for a test, they get bogged 
down with the reading of the question and the comprehension of the 
question. Ard some of the prepackaged tests for example the science, 
Luz might havfi a general idea, but she doesn't have the ability to read 
through the lest and then come up with the right answer. 

When it comc& to comprehension, Anita believes that Rosa has difficulty 

"understanding when the sentence structure is more unusual 

than average." Anita believes that vocabulary is an obstacle to 

comprehension. 

Vocabulary is a big problem because if it is a word that she is not 
familiar with. Jfs really hard because she, her native language is 
being spoken al home. So she has the disadvantage that a fourih 
grade child who has English speaking parents [siisj. I make a 
comparison of ilui tennis player, you should always play with a person 
who plays better than you. And they are speaking at home, a \oi of 
the ESL childrciru to parents who speak worse than them. 
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When Luz or Rosa do not understand something in class, Anita restates 

or encourages them to say it the best way that they can. 

I try to rephrase it. Or you are almost there, tell me a little more. 
If we are talking about, well math, if we are talking about how you 
find an answer. And then they say, 'well you do this.' I say what do 
you mean this, give me a word that tells what this number is. If I 
feel that they know. I only push them when I know that we have 
reviewed something that they should know. 

Anita believes that math is the easiest subject to teach ESL students 
because if "is an international language, it*s concrete." On the other hand, 
"writing, grammar, grammatical rules and vocabulary are the most difficult." 

In summary, Anita would like to do a lot more cooperative activities in 
her class but she feels restricted by her students* schedules. She uses pre- 
packaged curricular materials that might not necessarily be effective with 
her language-minority students. She checks comprehension by calling on 
her language-minority students and she monitors their participation in 
classroom discussions. She believes that math is much easier to teach 
language-minority students. She questions her effectiveness with all her 
students, although her students seem to enjoy themselves. 

Fm not sure whether they really like the work or if they have 
accepted the way that I do things, or if they are willing to go along 
because I give them a few bennies [sic] now and then. They seem to 
be pretty agreeable. Tm not sure whether it's a product of my 
structuring or if that's just the way they are. It*s hard to judge that 
about your own class. It really is because you don't know what they 
are really like. And I don't know if that is an indication of what kind 
of job I'm doing. 



Professional Development and Supp ort 

With the exception of staff development workshops* Anita does not feel a 
strong sense of support from the school administration in her work with 
language-minority students. She believes that the administration needs to be 
more aware of what is gomg on in the classroom and less driven by politics. 
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It's politics. The community likes the music program and we have 
this district concert where everybody irom all over the place comes 
and sees. It looks very nice on paper. But these people out there 
don't realize that in order to get that one concert accomplished these 
kids are pulled out of my class twice a month to go to a district 
rehearsal for an entire morning. 

Anita believes that awareness should be initiated from the top and she 

would benefit from direct contact with an administrator. 

What I think is needed is more monitoring of what is happening in 
the schools and the classrooms. I would have no qualms, I'm probably 
speaking out of turn and maybe my union leader would put my head 
on the chopping block because it is anti-contract. But I myself would 
not have any qualms with somebody, an administrator or whoever, 
coordinating and coming in and observing my ESL students, and see 
how they are functioning and performing. 

Support, for Anita, could come in the form of communication which 

must be built into the teacher's job responsibilities. Communication, 

according to Anita "is a problem in the whole school." Without enough time to 

meet with other staff members, Anita feels unprofessional. 

.... an ESL coordinator that comes around and meets with the 
classroom teacher. Basically I find myself having to run and talk 
to people all the time. Fm getting tired, I don't feel very professional 

having to do this we have to sit down and we have to talk. But it 

has to be enforced from somewhere up here. It doesn't come unless 
the intentions are really good. I'm sure the ESL teacher would really 
love to sit down with me once a week and discuss my students, but 
we don't have the time. But if it were imposed on us .... 

Anita's school is obligated by contract to have monthly staff meetings, but so 

far this year they have only had one. Anita believes talking face to face would 

be more efficient than the passing of memos. 

I think so much more could be accomplished. The most expedient 
way is to do it on paper. Put a note in somebody's box. Then they 
don't tell you what they are hearing. Then these children are telling 
that we are doing some other curriculum and it isn't true. 

The support that Anita's school provides in working with language- 
minority students is through staff development workshops. Last year, Anita's 
district provided 12 ESL workshops in a row. Anita expresses her feelings 
about these workshops. 
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I found that most of these workshops dealt more with a philosophy. 
I don't think that they really... they didn't help me in my particular 
classroom. Most of the workshops that I experienced, they give you 
a sampling of what you could do. Oh thank you very much I have 
23 other students. With one ESL student I should go home and cut 
and paste all my phonics books and resource materials. How much 
time am I allowing for this? 

Time to prepare materials is a major reason that the ESL workshops are 

not valuable for Anita. 

It wasn't helpful to me because of time. Give me stuff. Give me a 
goody bag. You can use this with your fourth grade students who 
don't speak English. I will use it. 

Anita suggests a variety of specific materials that would support her 

efforts in working with language-minority students in the regular classroom. 

Her first suggestion is an adapted Basal reader. 

Maybe somebody familiar with ESL should write a good Basal series 
that will deal with this cross-cultural, without making the vocabulary 
so difficult that even the classroom teacher doesn't know how to 
pronounce the kids' names in the story. Some of the names are so 
difficult that it even intimidates the teachers. So you can imagine 
how a 10 year old feels. 

Secondly, she suggests worksheets, designed by an ESL specialist, that deal 

with specific vocabulary confusion. 

The thing with Luz, she had the confusion with those vocabulary 
terms. I think that three or four v/orksheets that were designed 
by an ESL person who knows th^ approach to the stages of language 
development (would be good). I was not aware that in Spanish milos 
f sic ] is thousand. Now I can see where that would cause confusion. 

Finally, Anita would benefit from knowing what publishing companies have 

materials for language-minority students. "Give me a place to go, this is a 

company that makes the kind of materials that you are looking for." 

In addition to resources, Anita believes that an aide would provide the 

real support that she needs. She mentions that the "ESL teacher has an aide." 

An extra pair of hands ... I think that is probably the most invaluable 
thing that any classroom teacher who wants to do any kind of 
individualized teaching could have. That's why I signed up to have 



student teachers because they can be utilized in that way. Jf they are 
good. 

Finally, an idea of Anita's that would support her efforts in working 

with language-minority students is to handle these students as they are 

handled in special education. Anita believes that lEP's (Individual Education 

Profiles) would benefit language-minority students and create a mechanism of 

communication between her and the ESL staff. 

If anybody asked me my opinion on what to do with ESL children 
that's what I would tell them to do. That they should have their 
own lEFs. They should be handled like special education students. 

Specifically, Anita believes that 

they should be evaluated by a battery of tests, with a variety of 
specialists, an intelligence quotient, in whatever language is 
appropriate. Because that becomes a problem. Child A might have 
to take their test in the native language. Child B may not have enough 
language to take an IQ test. So I think that should be determined for 
each individual student. 

Anita asserts that an lEP would eliminate the problem of lumping these kids 

in an ESL class as if they all have the same needs. 

Right now we have this set of rules for all ESL students as if they are 
exactly the same .... And I think even the ESL pull-out teachers are 
having difficulty in trying to handle this because they are trying to do 
similar things. They're re trying to enhance the curriculum that is 
being taught in the classroom. But they are also floundering. Because 
they, I think, that they should have someone over there giving them 
an lEP. There are too many pieces missing. The time spent in those 
classes is almost wasted. 

Anita believes that the classroom teacher should be responsible for the 

education of her students. 

I think that the only way that we can feasibly do this is with the 
classroom teacher. I think they need to be in a regular classroom, but 
like a special education pull-out child, that I would have in my class. 
Every year they are re-evaluated with a variety of tests. Then the 
lEP's are written up so that I as a classroom teacher can see what 
things they need and can see their test results and to see where they 
have improved and where they have fallen down. And I think that 
we need to have like we do for special education. We have a student 
service team that meets. Well, maybe there could be an ESL team that 
meets with the classroom teacher for additional support. 
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She does feel however, that the ESL teacher should be the one 

responsible for writing the lEP. 

I mean the ESL teacher probably has the expertise to write up the 
child's lEP. That I think would be more the ESL teacher's domain. 
Especially if you talk about non-English speaking students as opposed 
to limited-English speaking. 

According to Anita, her confidence in working with language-minority 
students depends on the individual child. 

^ ^eel less capable when the child has less language. The more 
deficit the child is in the language the more incapable I feel. Because 
being a fourth grade teacher, not being there at the initial stages. 
When I 'A^as a kindergarten teacher I wasn't intimidated because I 
really felt t lat they (the language-minority students) were probably 
learning just as much as the rest of them. 

Anita believes that she has some of the essential skills and knowledge 

necessary to work with language-minority students. 

For myself personally, I think I have enough experience as a 
classroom teacher that I know already. I build up their culture, boost 
their self-esteem. I think that all the things that apply to any good 
teacher apply to ESL. 

She does believe that she needs to learn more language-specific activities. 

Where I think I fall apart is that I am not familiar with the kinds of 
things that I can do to help them speak more language. Especially 
when they don't have exposure to my language at home. 

Anita would like to help her students understand the language-minority 

students better. Anita comments about the effects of segregation. 

Maybe a few things as to how I can get the other children to be 
more accepting or more involved. In this particular kind of 
community, in a suburban community, where a lot of ... These kids 
go off to one area where there may be four or five ESL families living 
in an area, as opposed to the majority of the class is in a self- 
contained family unit type dwelling. They (the ESL kids) seem to, 
just, what would you caU/it, just by their environment be separated. 
Just a natural separatlmi. 

In addition, she would like to know how to get the language-minority families 

more involved. She acknowledges the fact that families play an important role 

in their children's participation in school activities. 
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Or just ways that these kids can get more involved in after school 
programs without it being such a drain on their families. It*s just not 
here in a suburban school. Most of the afternoon activities your 
mother has to pick you up or drop you off. Or pay for it, especially 
now that we are on an austerity budget. I think that some kind of 
after school, something that gets the kids involved, other than lunch 
time. 

Anita wants to know how to "cross that bridge" of understanding for kids. 

So how to like cross that bridge for kids. Get them to be accepted by 
their peers, even though they may not attend the birthday parties, 
or be on the baseball of Softball teams. 

Anita has had the opportunity to participate in a prejudice awareness 

curriculum but she is skeptical. 

We have been given the opportunity to participate in a prejudice 
awareness program. I am only hesitant because it is a bunch of 
curriculum. It's another curriculum for me to teach. I don't know 
if that is really what I v/ant. They say that it can be incorporated 
into the 15 other curriculums [ sic] that I already don't have 
enough time to teach. 

In conclusion, Anita does not feel a tremendous amount of support from 
her school administration. She has been provided with staff development 
opportunities, but they are ineffective. She would directly benefit by having 
adapted Basal readers, supplementary worksheets and a list of publishers who 
supply ESL materials. In addition. lEP's for each language-minority student 
would support her in the regular classroom and create a communication 
mechanism for her and the ESL teacher. Anita believes that her classroom 
experience contributes to some degree of success with language-minority 
students; however, she would like to be as effective with her language- 
minority students as she is with the rest of the class. 



Joshua 



Born and raised in Brooklyn and educated in the New York City public 
schools, Joshua's friends and family were quite surprised when he began 
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teaching six years ago. "You're a teacher now?" they say. *'Do you remember 

what you were like in high school?" As a student, Joshua met with limited 

succcess. although intelligence and passing grades were not the problem. 

I was a classic behavior problem in school. I was an intelligent class 
clown, the attention getter. I always had the brains but I was a real 
pain in the ass for my teachers. I was inquisitive. I was sneaky. I 
copied homework. I cut class. 

As a result of Joshua's behavior he was expelled from the honors' classes in 

junior high school, even though he had maintained the necessary 85 average. 

He was reassigned to classes with the other students who also "dropped out" 

or were "dropped from" the honors program. These other students were not as 

academically able as Joshua but they were versed in drinking, drugs and 

having fun. 

Looking back on his high school days. Joshua admits that he was 
"emotionally" confused. His father, an attorney, and his mother, an employee 
for the city board of education, were talking about divorce and Joshua "took 
his aggressions out in school." Despite problems at home and school, he 
managed to graduate from high school with an 85 average. 

Like many middle class high school graduates, Joshua went on to college 
at a state university. With vague career goals of being a therapist, he enrolled 
in psychology and history courses at Stony Brook. The psychology courses 
lacked "relevance" so he neglected to attend. "I had a great time (in college), 
but didn't go to school." His father, however, intervened declaring that "he 
wasn't going to pay for school if Joshua was going to get bad grades." 

Joshua subsequently transfered to Queens College and enrolled in a 
history course. His love of history was passed down from his father who had 
also been a history major. In addition to the history course, Joshua enrolled in 
an education course by default. "It was the only class that was open and fit 
into my schedule." His professors that semester were the sparks that ignited 
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Joshua's interest in education. Joshua describes his first education professor 

as "phenomenal, godlike and inspirational." His history teacher at that time 

received eve:i more praise. He was 

the man that I most wanted to be like. He was extraordinarily 
intelligent, worldly and never placed himself above the students. He 
never made you (the student) feel stupid. Even if you didn't know what 
you were doing you just didn't feel dumb when you gave the wrong 
answer.... (If people didn't do the reading) he wouldn't embarrass them 
and make them feel bad. He would say alright so you don't have the 
answer this time, I expect next week you'll be very fluent on pages 45 to 
48. 

Reflecting back on his high school experiences, Joshua compares his college 
professor's response to student unpreparedness to that of his high school 
teachers. "Most of my teachers would have said, 'you stupid son of a bitch, 
you'll never get anywhere in life.'" 

Suddenly, because of his interest in history, his outstanding teachers 
and his work with teenagers in community organizations, Joshua began to 
think about teaching. One of his advisors pointed him in the direction of 
global studies. "So it began," says Joshua, "rny career in teaching." 

Joshua graduated from Queens College with a major in political science, 

a minor in education, and a state teaching license in history. Responding to 

looks of surprise when friends discover that he is a high school teacher who 

works best with kids who are unmotivated, Joshua uses his own experiences as 

a student to inform his teaching. 

I know exactly what the kids are doing. I don't have any 
preconceived notions of what the kids should be. I know what they 
are because I was one. 

In summary, although not the best of students himself, Joshua went to 
college. He went because of potential academic abilities, family pressure and 
economic means; he had no intention of pursuing a teaching career. As far as 
becoming a teacher, it was primarily people, outstanding teachers, that 
influenced Joshua. "I had one outstanding elementary school teacher, a 
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couple in junior high and high school and some great professors. I learned 
that teachers could be people, too." 

Current Teaching Context 

Joshua has been teaching history and global studies, grades 9 to 12, at an 
urban high school for the past four years. This urban high school, which 
boasts "being the most ethnically diverse high school in the city," has a 
student population of 3500 who speak over 53 different languages. As Joshua 
describes it, "it's an off the boat school ... this area seems to be a magnet for 
middle class working people from Latin America, Asia, the Middle East and 
Eastern Europe." In addition to the large immigrant population, there are a 
number of students from the housing projects which are located a block from 
the school. The student population ranges from lower to middle class. 

As diverse as the student population is, the leaching staff is the opposite. 
According to Joshua, the teaching staff is "predominantly while and Jewish." 
There is some mix in terms of Latino and Asian staff in the bilingual 
department, and the ESL department has Korean and Chinese siaff members. 
The social studies department, to which Joshua belongs, is comprised of 30 
teachers, and is "predominantly white, male, Jewish and over the age of 45." 
Joshua is one of the "handful of teachers" under 30 in the department. Joshua 
describes the intellectual capabilities of his colleagues as average, but is not 
complimentary about their personalities. "They (colleagues) are pretty normal 
... your basic assortment of angry, stupid, obnoxious, self-centered, paranoid 
people." He is perplexed why some of his colleagues have gone into the 
profession. "I'm frustrated that the teachers are not more interested in 
teaching ... I don't know what they are really in it for." For Joshua, teaching is 
more than just giving classes. Since becoming a teacher, he has gone on most 
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of the senior trips. "It's not just the classroom stuff ... it's going on trips, 
baseball games and shows ... being part of the school ... showing them that you 
are people." He feels that teachers who pursued teaching to get something 
"are in the wrong profession." What concerns Joshua about some of his 
colleagues is 

that a lot of the people (teachers) who are supposed to be helping 
students are tremendously needy and they have very low self esteem 
which is not fostered by this particular work atmosphere. You get 
people with very little self esteem and low respect in the job and you 
can see the kinds of situation it sets up. 

The atmosphere of the school is "often terrible" and this is due in part to 

the principal. Joshua gives the principal mixed reviews as she, on one hand, 

"keeps the school together," but, on the other hand, "inspires fear when she 

deals with people." This mixed review stems from the principal's personality, 

responsibilities and the school itself. 

Because of the ethnic diversity of the students and also the 
location of the school (near the housing projects) there are [ sicl a 
tremendous number of gangs and gang fights in the projects which 
occasionally come into the school. It is a potentially explosive 
situation. She (the principal) as a person does a very good job of 
keeping what is outside, outside. But v/ith that comes her way of 
dealing with people. 

Joshua is ambivalent as far as receiving support from the principal. He is 

basically left alone to do what he wants"... as long as I don't cross her ... if I did 

anything that displeased her I would be gone as quickly as anybody else." In 

the social studies department alone during the past three years there have 

been over 20 staff changes, mostly transfers and firings. 

A typical school day for Joshua's begins at 6:45 a.m. when he arrives at 

school. His 10th grade homeroom, which is mostly Asian students, is his first 

formal task. Joshua is not sure that his students understand the 

announcements or the handouts. They (the students) are basically quia. It's 

only 12 minutes a day, so that's not the biggest deal in the world." After 
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homeroom he goes to first period where he is responsible for sitting at the 
main lobby of the school where he stamps student late passes. Fifteen minutes 
before his first class, which is second period, Joshua goes upstairs and gathers 
his materials. Joshua teaches 10th grade European Studies 1, from Greece and 
Rome to the Industrial Revolution, to four different classes a day. He also 
teaches a period of global studies. Joshua considers himself lucky because he 
is in the same classroom for four periods a day. He goes to another room for 
his last period. 

I mean you're lucky if you can be in the same room five perirds 
a day. It's not likely. And there is always someone using your room 
when you are not there. 

In the European Studies class, Joshua does the exact same lesson, regardless of 

the students in his class. He has been told that "if students have been placed in 

(your) class, assume that they understand what you are doing." Not only is the 

content of Joshua's classes the same, but the structure is also. A few minutes 

before each class he hangs the maps and writes the homework assignment on 

the board. As the students arrive, he collects the homework and settles the 

students down to begin class. During a 40 minute period, Joshua gets 

35 minutes to teach. That includes distributing homework, 
collecting homework, taking attendance ... the bell rings, the kids 
come in, they sit down. The time has already started so as soon as 
they come in, all right, copy the homework, get it done, quick, quick, 
let's go, let's go. Pass up the homework, pass those back to everybody 
else, any questions from last night's homework. 

Joshua tries to get into the motivation for the lesson as quickly as possible. 

He describes his teaching strategy as "developmental," which is the only way 

"given the time constraints and curricular constraints from the board of 

education." Developmental lessons are 

ones that have a clear goal in mind ... you (the teacher) elicit 
information through a series of questions in order to get to that goal at 
the end. And you move methodically through history from one point to 
another so that the kids get some sort of time line consistency. 

i 1. 0 
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Joshua views the "in class" aspect of his job as challenging and keeping 

himself motivated all day everyday is his biggest personal challenge. "If I'm 

not on my toes the whole day, if I don't have enthusiasm for what I am doing 

the kids will pick it up in half a second and the class dies." He believes that 

consistency in teaching style and lesson format are important because 

at least from what I know of most of the students and from what I 
knew about my life in high school, there is a lot of turbuleu^^... whether 
it's parents, friends or teachers. Just going from one class to another, 
running through the hallways, trying to get to class, saying *hi' to your 
friends and then sitting down in the classroom and having the teacher 
be disjointed.. ..that's too much for kids. 

In addition to keeping himself motivated and consistent, "getting the 

kids to believe in themselves" and fostering realistic expectations is another 

of Joshua's daily challenges. 

I think that the thing for me is to try and get these kids lo believe that 
they are intelligent, that they can do it. I mean you (the students) may 
not be doing it now, but that doesn't mean that you can't be better 
tomorrow. You're not going to jump from a 20 on your first test to a 90. 
But you can jump from a 20 to a 50, then from a 50 to a 65, from a 65 to a 
70. Maybe by the end of the year you'll be in the 70's which isn't too bad 

when you started in the 20's 1*11 get my test grades back and 65 to 70% 

of the kids failed. That's fine with me because it*s the first test of the 
marking period. 

Joshua teaches 160 students a day and with that large a number it's difficult to 

know all the students. 

Unfortunately most of the students that stand out do so for three 
reasons. Either they are extraordinarily articulate in class, they 
are extremely personable or they are a pain in the ass. 

He enjoys teaching kids that are "open to possibilities, kids that are not 

intimidated by the system and that don't conform I like to teach the kids that 

are willing to try stuff." 

Joshua usually prepares his lessons the night before class. He uses the 
curriculum guide but complains that the curriculum "does not take into 
account the variety and level of students that you (the teacher) has." The 
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standardized exams that the students must take at the end of the year definitely 

restrict his planning. 

This restriction is a common complaint that the standardized tests 
at the end of the year force you (the teacher) to teach to a particular 
goal. I have no choice. If I teach all the way that I want to teach 
my kids are going to fail the standardized tests at the end of the year. 
And then if they fail my chairman is going to ask me why. I could 
answer, well they really learned how to read ... They (the 
administration) tell you that on one hand they don't care about what 
style you teach. There is no standardized lesson plan. On the other hand 
if they don't learn this and this by this point then you are dead. 

Joshua tries to figure out what in the lesson might be interesting, to his 
students."... to get the students to internalize the information as something that 
means something to them ... how to do that and still efficiently discuss the 
series of dates and names ..." is ciiaUenging. He tries to get his stu^ients to 
understand concepts. "If you can understand big ideas, anybody can 
understand big ideas, the facts will follow, that's what they have books for." 

In summary, aspects of teaching in an ethnically diverse urban high 
school are both frustrating and challenging. The frustrations stem mainly 
from outside of the classroom responsibilities and include lack of support and 
praise. The challenges for Joshua are remaining motivated, instilling 
confidence in his students and balancing meaningful lessons with 
standardized test pressures. 

Language -Minority Students 

With 160 students per day, Joshua estimates that 40 to 50% of his students 
are language-minority. The majority of students are Latinos and Asians. 
"There are large groups of students from Korea, China, the Dominican 
Republic, Argentina and Colombia." Language skills and culture make it 
difficult for Joshua to get to know many of his language-minority students. 
He describes his homeroom experience. 
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I had some kids in my homeroom last year that were really language- 
minority kids. English wasn't their first language by a long shot. They 
were still in dictionaries. I did get to know some of them but it*s difficult 
because they are not open to communicating. Their English skills are 
not that good; they feel rather intimidated to speak another language. 
And they don*t want to speak to someone, especially a teacher. These 
kids come from a society where teachers are revered, respected and 
feared, so speaking in a casual sort of manner about what goes on at 
home or outside of school isn't something that (they are used to). 

Joshua describes the programs and alternatives that are available to 

language-minority students in his school. Language-minority students, upon 

arrival, are immediately placed in ESL classes. According to Joshua, the ESL 

program in the school is content-basQd. 

(In ESL) they have different (ESL) teachers for each subject they (the 

students) aren*t in there all day. They are in there for 40 minutes. They 
follow the same type of schedule as every other student in the school. 
They'll have 40 minutes of ESL science, 40 minutes of ESL history, and 40 
minutes of ESL English. 

Joshua has no contact with the ESL history teacher. He describes, 
however, a recent shift in state law. "ESL history classes have to be taught by 
history and not ESL teachers." This law will be implemented in the next school 
year. Some training will be provided in ESL methods but the rationale behind 
the law is 

ESL teachers who have no history background, should not be teaching 
history to anybody much less the ESL students. And that since the 
students are learning basic English it should not be something that we 
(the history teachers) could do. 

Joshua, through comments about the impact of this law, describes his 

impressions towards content-based ESL. 

...the ESL department has really taken it upon themselves to 
teach a variety of subjects to which they have no real content area 
experience. So there are people who are teaching history who have 
never taken history in college. 

In addition to the content area ESL program, there are a variety of 
bilingual programs, but because of staffing "we don't have bilingual programs 
for all languages. ..the only bilingual history class is in Spanish." Joshua 
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reflects on his experience of the effectiveness of some of the bilingual 

Spanish history classes, "....when I first came to this school, they threw me 

into a bilingual history class and I don*t speak Spanish." Joshua was given the 

position of bilingual Spanish teacher because 

they didn't have a bilingual teacher and they basically told me to 
take it. If you don't take it somebody else will take it and they won't 
speak Spanish either. 

Eventually a lawyer from Puerto Rico was hired as the bilingual 
Spanish teacher. This person however is not bilingual (he doesn't speak 
English) and has no teaching degree. The goal, according to Joshua, of the 
bilingual program is to find the best person to teach this particular bilingual 
history class. "...If the idea is to get them (the students) to speak English, then 
it's me. If the idea is to get them to learn history, it's him." 

Clarity of program goals is one difference between the ESL and 

bilingual programs in Joshua's school. 

I think that what they are trying to do (in ESL) is to get the kids to 
learn English then throw them into regular classes. They are only 
mandated to stay in ESL for six months. 

Joshua feels that the school's goals are driven by graduation 

requirements and demands of the larger society. 

Unfortunately it's to get them to graduate.... that if a kid can't speak 
English where are they going to go?...I don't care if it takes them until 
they are 20 to learn English and get out of high school, they have 
to do it! 

Another difference between the ESL and bilingual program is testing. 

ESL students are given a test in order to enter mainstream classes. Joshua 

comments on the ESL program and the testing which is supposed to identify 

the students that are ready for the mainstream. 

...they don't have enough English though. They may understand me, 
but they can't write and they can't read. So I have kids who are taking a 
(history) test with a dictionary looking up every word. 
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Joshua doubts the level of listening comprehension when language-minority 

students are mainstreamed and comments on his role. 

There is no way for me to do anything about it. I can't meet with th'^m 
individually. I can offer to do that and I have, but these kids will not 
come forward and say 'we don't understand English we need help/ They 
are looking at it like we were in ESL and now you are going to move me 
back. 'We don't want to go back to ESL.' So there is no way for me to get 
through to them. 

Academic success which includes learning English is dependent on the 

student. "The kids that have a sense of what they want or even just a sense of 

responsibility or determination will learn the language and get better at it.*' 

He uses the example of Ramona to stress his point. 

I had one student Ramona from Argentina. I had her in my bilingual 
class when she arrived. She didn't speak English, right off the boat. 
She tried desperately, she worked at it (English) with the dictionary. 
Then I had her the next term in my regular mainstream global 
studies. She participated in class every day. She loved to talk and 
when she mastered English she talked all the time. Her reading and 
writing skills were not that good, her test grades were 80's. She is 
smarter than that though. It's that she just hadn't mastered the 
English in terms of writing skills. Well this same gir! just won the 
city history contest. She's going to meet the mayor and she wrote 
the essay in English. 

With almost half of the students in Joshua's classes language-minority, 
Joshua comments on the role of the teacher in setting the pace and accepting 
these students. 

It takes patience because they can't get the words together. Some of 
them really struggle. I had two girls (Korean and Chinese)... .they want 
to participate, they know the answers. They fight with it (English). 
But as long as you stay with them they will get it out.. ..I'm willing 
to take the couple of minutes that it takes, it's worth it to me to 
find out what this kid said and to reinforce the good thing that they 
said and move on from there. 

The other students iu the class are generally accepting. For one thing they 

are used to being around language-minority students. They do receive cues 

from the teacher and in Joshua's class they are generally helpful. 

Sometimes when I can't figure out what a kid is saying, I don't want to 
put words in their mouth. Sometimes they will say the word four or five 
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times and I can't understand what they mean. The other kids will get 
frustrated, but then they will help. 

Joshua has fairly consistent attendance in his classes. This is due to the 
fact that he will "drive them out if they're not going to do the work." The first 
time that they return to class after a long absence (two or three weeks) Joshua 
will 

hit them with 14 homework assignments,. .They either realize they are 
going to do the work or they aren't going to show. I don't want them in 
here if they aren't going to do the work. 

Joshua considers himself quite strict and his rationale is "it's like 

everybody has a right to education, and you don't have a right to disturb 

anybody else in class." His passing percentages are not that high which is not 

surprising or disturbing. 

It's not that unusual, especially because I was teaching four repeater 
classes. Classes that are off track,... these are either for kids who failed 
it when they took it the first time, or this is the first time they are 
taking it because they came to the school in December.... Combine that 
with the fact that a lot of my kids don't speak English, I won't pass them. 

Joshua shares an example of a language-minority student who did not pass his 

course. 

He had a 57 average on his tests and he did 21 out of 50 homework 
assignment*^. He participated in class, but not everyday. He failed 
because of his homework assignments. Had he done all of his 
homework assignments he would have passed, 

Joshua asserts that all his students know about course requirements from the 

beginning. 

Yes he knew all the way through. Late homework is worth half credit. 
And there will be somewhere between 50 and 60 homework 
assignments. And if you really want to help your grade you will 
do somewhere near all the homework assignments. 

For Joshua the most challenging aspect of working with language- 
minority students in the mainstream classroom is "helping them to get it." 
He cites examples of some of his language-minority students. 
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I had a kid. We just got back their second tests. And to see the 
improvement. To give you an idea of how these kids (language- 
minority) do ... one kid got a 20 on the first test and a 43 on the second. 
Wan Fu (maybe a Korean), got a 58 on the first test and an 82 on the 
second. Mike Shu, Chinese, I believe got a 48 on the first test and a 78 on 
the second. 

Joshua gives two tests every marking period and he usually counts the 

first grade. However, it is strictly up to him. 

Literally you can do what you want, I can count them (test scores) 
as a strict average across the board. If they get a 20 on the first test you 
can average it or I can forget about it. If they get a 20 on the first test 
and a 60 on the second test, and all the other grades are above, I may just 
not even count it. 

Multiple factors could cause a student to do poorly on the fiist test and 

these factors are the rationale that Joshua uses when he decides whether to 

average in the first test score or not. 

Basically, what I'm thinking is that Ihe kid either messed up, was not 
trying very hard, didn't know the stuff, or it was a mistake or a fluke. I 
don't want to completely penalize the kid for messing up on the first 
test. Just the first test of the semester, you don't know the teacher, you 
don't know the kind of test they are going to give. 

Joshua recounts what happened and provides a rationale for Di Ping 

who got a 36 on the first test and a 94 on the second. 

Her face lit up. She was, I mean they are taught to be so humble 
and quiet. ... Maybe she changed the way that she studied for the 
second test, practicing her writing, because that to me is the key. 
If you can write you will do OK. That's what I keep telling them. 

Communicating to the teacher that the material is understood is fundamental 

for language-minority students. Joshua relates an incident where a Korean 

student approached him after the test to contest her grade. 

She asked me why she only got 6 out of 10 on the essay and ... she was 
right, I mean all the information was there. She really deserved 9 out of 
10, 10 out of 10. But it was so poorly written, the facts were all there but 
it was a puzzle and you really had to find the sentences. After I read it 
again, I really saw that she did know what she was talking about. 

Realizing that the student deserved a higher grade, Joshua changed her score. 

He acknowledged his oversight. "The problem is that night I had to read 150 
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essays. ...the fact that it wasn't clear, it just went right by me." What concerns 
Joshua is that this student was the first all semester to approach him with a 
question. "So I gave almost 400 exams and one kid came to see me with 
questions." 

In order to reinforce the Korean student*s behavior, Joshua took the 

student's test home, rewrote it and gave it back to her. 

I took it (the essay) home with me and rewrote it using the exact same 
words that she used just changing them around. Writing simple 
sentences. I didn't add any facts to it, I didn't do anything. I told her this 
is what she wanted to include. This would be the proper way to write it. 
Look at what you wrote and look how I changed it. See the difference. 

Joshua has seen some "extraordinary" improvement during the course 

of the school year, especially in his sixth period class. And although he 

acknowledges the teacher's role, it is the students that deserve the credit. "The 

dramatic changes over the course of the semester with these kids the work 

ethic is there." He feels good about this mostly Asian class because the "biggest 

thing that can happen to these kids is that they get lost." He is concerned 

about other teachers. "When teachers see that they don't speak English they 

just forget about them." Joshua attributes most of the success of this class to 

the kids themselves, but he credits himself as well. 

For me it's just a matter of keeping after them the same way that I keep 
after all other students, making sure they do their homework, making 
sure they don't copy. 

In addition to keeping after his students, Joshua takes time for student 

conferences during the semester. 

What I did was I sat down with them about half way through the second 
marking period, I take two days where I give them reading assignments 
and questions and I speak to each kid individually and I tell them how 
they are doing and what they could do better. Thai way I get to meet 
each and every one of them which I don't get to do all the time. 

Joshua has been criticized by other teachers for wasting time in class with 

student conferences; however, he thinks the practice is necessary. 
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I don*t feel it is a waste at alL I never get to sit down and talk to them 
unless they come to me and I've only had three or four students that 
came to me over the whole year that asked for help. 

Joshua regards language-minority student improvement as admirable, 

especially when one considers the nature of the English language. 

I think that certainly English as a language to learn is ridiculous. 
I look at Chinese and I think that would be a really difficult language to 
learn, but from what I understand it is pretty straight-forward. Yes, 
there are a lot of symbols, and it's tough to learn just by memorizing 
different characters, but English is horribly tricky. 

Patience, for Joshua, is the key, to working with language-minority 

students. "Explaining to them the differences between 'through,' 'threw,' 

*dessert,' 'desert' and 'desert'." In addition, some students have a tremendous 

desire to learn even with language and cultural obstacles. 

I see it in their desire to learn, their refusal to give up, that not only do 
these kids have problems with the language, but with the social 
structure of the United States, that is vastly different from where they 
come from. So they are not, especially the women used to being 
assertive, not used to speaking out at all, saying what is on their mind. 

Joshua provides a rationale for the above analysis with an example. 

I had this one girl, even with her language problems she was getting 
80's and 90's on the tests. She started in the 30*s. And when I called 
on her in class, she never raised her hand. But if I called on her she 
would give me an answer and it was always on target, completely 
correct, but so soft ... but she would do it and she knew she had the 
right answer, and she was proud of it because you could see it on her 
face. 

Another incident with a Haitian student, which could be attributed to cultural 

obstacles, occurred when a college student was doing classroom observations 

in Joshua's class. 

This kid from Haiti kind of whispered the answer (to a question) to 
himself or didn't raise his hand. At the end of the class she (the college 
student) came up to me and said that he is really smart, he knew all the 
answers to all the questions. I said, 'yes but he never raises his hand/ 
He will respond if I call on him but he won't raise his hand. He is either 
completely embarrassed or unsure of himself or it could be anything. 
But. this is very common. They are just not like part of the 
(mainstream). 
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As mentioned previously, through the example of Ramona from 
Argentina, Joshua feels that individual student determination is essential for 
academic success. But even with determination, students and teachers need to 
hold realistic expectations for language-minority students. "(The language- 
minority student) has to know that it's OK not to know the language, especially 
if he just arrived, don't worry about it, just do it," 

In conclusion, Joshua admits that it's difficult to get to know all his 
language-minority students because he has approximately 160 of them. In 
addition, language-minority students tend to be reluctant to step forward. 
Academic success, according to Joshua, depends on the individual student; 
whether they have been mainsireamed into his class from bilingual or ESL 
makes little difference. Joshua feels that he plays a role in the acceptance of 
language minority students in his classroom. He feels that he is strict and fair 
and he is challenged by helping students understand the material. 

Self-Reported Instructional Practices 

As previously stated Joshua uses a developmental strategy to teach his 

classes and he does not think that this strategy is particularly suited for 

language-minority students. In fact, it could be harmful to some. 

It doesn't particularly help them because my lessons are designed not 
for students who are language-minority but for kids that have English 
capabilities who just aren't used to using those skills. I think that those 
lessons tend to hurt language-minority kids who could probably use 
more factual vocabulary in their lessons. 

Joshua's rationale for using developmental lessons, even though he is 
unsure of the effectiveness for language-minority students, stems from the 
school administration which emphasizes that if students are mainstreanied 
they are prepared. 
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Joshua has no idea if the language-minority students understand his 
lessons because "they (the students) won't let me know what they don*t 
understand. They just sit there, and they just smile and they will be polite." He 
feels that vocabulary and rate of speech are certainly factors which influence 
comprehension. 

I like to challenge them. I use words that they don't always use. But I 

think the major part of it is that truly that they although they can 
understand, some of them can really understand, but it has to be really 
slow. I can't speak that slow. Because then I feel like Tm speaking 
beneath another group of students in the class. I'd rather drag them 
along kicking and screaming to get them up to where they've got to be 
if they are going to listen to anything. You have to get it at the speed of 
the speaker. 

While Joshua's planning is not influenced by having language- 
minority students in his class, his lesson implementation is. 

I still do basically the same lessons that I would do in an all English 
speaking class, the difference is more in the speed. Fm a little bit more 
deliberate when it comes to my lessons. But I don't take it for granted 
that ihey know anything .... vocabulary or anything else. 

That "anything else" that Joshua refers to are aspects that need to be developed 

by all students. These aspects include vocabulary (although in varying 

degrees) and the ability to make connections. Joshua describes an incident in 

discussing the Protestant reformation. 

So I am discussing the Protestant reformation and I have to break it 
down into protest and reform. What do those words mean? And even for 
the kids who aren't language-minority, they never make the 
connections. 

Joshua has some language-minority students who do not speak in class. 
Primarily poor English skills and lack of confidence explain the silence of 
some language-minority students, acct rding to Joshua. He cites pronunciation 
and culture as lesser reasons. "They either have little or no understanding of 
English or they are completely unsure of themselves." Handing in homework 
gives Joshua some indication of English level and Joshua "tries to build up his 
(the student's) confidence." One instructional strategy that would benefit 
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those students with little confidence would be giving the student advance 



preparation. *XFirst) Td ask him why he doesn't speak up in class... and tell 

him that tomorrow I will call on him to discuss this." 

For the student who does not hand in homework, Joshua feels restricted 

by the nature of his job. 

I would love to be able to say (to the student) I would sit down with him 
and talk to him and Td say bey you really have to understand, that 
maybe we can talk to your counselor, but that's totally unrealistic. .time 
constraints. You know you can help these kids, that is what I have 
come to realize, but in terms of initiating contact with students...! have 
the time for students that come to me or they show an interest in 
coming to me. I also have the time to try and help the students along in 
class. But in terms of pulling a kid aside to talk to him for an extended 
period, it's almost impossible. 

Joshua knows at least 20 kids who need that kind of attention, but the time is 

not there. "If they aren*t going to make the initial effort to show me that's 

what they want, I can't chase them around." 

In addition to lack of confidence, Joshua feels that pronunciation, 

which is linked to vocabulary, is another reason why some language-minority 

students neglect to participate in class. 

The kids who I have met have difficulty not only understanding, 
they can understand the vocabulary whic is difficult, verb usage 
which is monstrous, then they get stuck with the pronunciation. 

He exemplifles this situation when his class was discussing desertion. 

Desertion was the word that we were using and I stopped because I knew 
that I had lost the class. So alright, to desert, to leave, I put that on the 
board. Then I put up on the board dessert, an after dinner treat. Desert, 
spelled the same way as a desert, a hot place, and you could see I mean, 
you could joke about it that all the language-minority kids were... I mean 
English is a language that can mess people up. So you have desert, 
dessert, desert. Two of them are pronounced exactly the same, 
completely different meanings, do the best with it. 

Joshua feels that pronunciation has been overlooked for many 

language-minority students. "They are not going to pronounce the words 

properly because no one has sat down with them." Joshua tells of a Chinese 

student who is almost unintelligible when she speaks. 
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I have one girl, for the life of her, she really tries hard. I spoke to 
her father, actually it was through a translator, he doesn't speak 
a bit of English. She barely speaks English but she comes in every 
day with her pencil sharpened, a smile on her face ... Til ask her to 
pronounce [it] three or four times. If I can't get it Fll ask her to write 
it down. 

Besides asking students to write down answers when they cannot be 
understood, Joshua frequently repeats student answers. This technique, 
however, is frowned upon by his department chairman. ''My chairman says 
that Fm working against the student (when I repeat) because the other 
students don't have to listen to the original response." Joshua disagrees. He 
learned this technique from a college professor who "told me that by 
repeating students* answers we reinforce how good the answer is." Joshua 
feels that repeating students answers is a helpful technique, especially for 
those students who have pronunciation difficulties, and he will continue to use 
it, except when his chairman comes to observe. "She told me under no 
circumstances, she does not want me to repeat the answers again.** 

Finally, Joshua thinks that culture vaguely contributes to the silence of 

some language-minority students. "Well, I mean it*s possible, anything is 

possible." According to Joshua, it depends on the national origin of the 

language-minority student. 

If he (the student) comes from a male dominated society which many of 
the Latinos do, maybe he is intimidated by the teacher being male? ... 
Fve had female friends who teach language-minority students and they 
have tremendous problems with the (Latino) boys because they think 
that young female teachers are a joke. 

Joshua feels there are a number of aspects that language-minority 

students need to know in order to be successful in the mainstream class. First, 

they need to understand that they are not alone. 

They need to understand that the U.S. is a society of immigrants and that 
what tliey are doing now, the troubles that they are ha\ing now others 
have had. Although it might seem that they are the only ones that are 
suffering, everybody else's parents suffered through the same 
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thing ... you feel that you are the only one who is suffering. The more 
that you come to realize ... lots of people have problems, it makes you 
feel better. These kids, they've got to understand that it isn*t forever. 

Jo5ihua suggests seminars of language-minority kids helping language- 
minority kids where confidence would be built and information could be 
transfered. 

Since this is a school of immigrants ... well just to have seminars using 
successes, kids that came into school in 9th grade or 12th grade, take 
those kids and take them into the ESL kids ... talk about techniques, 
things that they did to improve their language skills ... Just the idea of 
helping someone else, it's a matter self worth and confidence. 

Self-confidence is another aspect that language-minority students need 

in order to succeed in ti^^.e mainstream classroom. Joshua attempts to build 

confidence in language-minority students by reinforcing improvement. "I try 

to see what they are doing better. I will reinforce in whatever way that I can." 

Self-confidence elicits passion from Joshua and he draws from his own high 

school experience. "I think about how many times that * was told that I was 

stupid in high school." Building upon students' prior knowledge is another 

way to build self-confidence and Joshua does this in his lessons. 

I ll start with easy questions that they can answer ... I did that today 
when we were talking about Jesus and the church and I put it to 
them ... if you wanted to go out until a certain hour and your parents 
wanted you home an hour and a half before, what could you do to get 
yoar parents to change their minds? What would happen if you came 
home at 12 and your parents wanted you home at 10:30? Any kid could 
answer that. No need to have a tremendous vocabulary. • So that gets 
their feet wet, gets them to speak. It's just a matter of building 
confidence. I'm not going to ask them, well why wasn't the counter 
reformation successful? You build to the heavy duty questions. 

Another important aspect for language-minority students to understand 

is that English is a challenging language and that in order to be successful, 

you have to practice everyday. "I've grown up here and I don't speak it that 

well ... They have to use their dictionaries to look up the words that they don't 

understand, make a list of them, keep it growing." 
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Finally, having realistic expectations about progress is essential. 

Fve had kids, like the really bad ones who couldn't speak English at all. 
They could not do the homework because they could not make heads or 
tails out of the text. Well, basically, they failed the class. They take it 
over again as their English improves. They eventually will pick up 
enough, if they don*t get frustrated along the way and quit. 

Joshua does not know what the ratio of language minority students is 

who drop out. The point for him is being realistic and adjusting instructional 

strategies. 

Fm not going to get them to pass the class. They just don*t speak 
English. So I'll tell them that I want them to do the homework, the 
reading. Choose 15 words, write definitions and then write sentences 
and I'll give you credit for the homework ... I won't pass them though, 
it's not legit. 

What's important to Joshua is that the students do the best that they can with a 

situation and be honest. 

If you tell lhat (student) well, look you are in a situation that is too 
difficult for you, but you arc here let's make the best of it , maybe you 
won't do it this time, but next time that you try you will be better. I don't 
want to paint any pictures for them. 

Parents must not be given false expectations as well. 

If you don't know English and you come into school in 9th or 11th 
grade, to expect that kid to graduate on time is ridiculous. To let the 
kid believe that he is going to graduate is even more ridiculous. To 
even tell the parents, I mean you have to be out of your mind to tell 
this kid that you come into school at 16 without speaking English, and 
you are going to graduate at the end of the year, no chance. I just 
want to be up front. I don't see the advantage in giving them any 
kind of illusions that they are better at what they are doing then they 
are. They may not like it ... but damn it if you don't speak English you 
aren't going to pass the class. 

Where do language-minority students learn what they need to know in 
order to succeed in the mainstream classroom? According to Joshua, the 
mainstream teacher has some responsibility "to lay out for what I think are 
the best ways to study." He feels, however, that teachers are not "miracle 
workers. ..I can only ask myself what I can do ... I can't go beyond." 
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In conclusion, Joshua uses developmental strategies when teaching his 
classes, although he doubts their effectiveness for language-minority 
students. Joshua feels that the lack of English skills, and self confidence are 
the primary reasons why some language-minority students are silent in class. 
Pronunciation and culture are lesser reasons. He thinks that language* 
minority students need to understand that they are not alone in their struggle 
to learn English and he suggests seminars where language-minority students 
could help other language*minority students. In addition, Joshua sees no 
advantage in conveying false expectations to Ianguage*jninority students and 
their parents about course progress and graduation. Finally, although 
acknowledging the role that the teacher plays in student success, Joshua 
asserts that it is the student that makes the ultimate difference. 



Professional Development and Support 

There is not much support for teachers where Joshua works. In fact, 

asking for help is a sign of weaknesses or incompetence. Joshua tells of an 

experience when he was teaching the bilingual Spanish history class. 

After three weeks of teaching I went up to the foreign language 
department to see if I could get maps or vocabulary lists or anything in 
Spanish that would help the class ... I told the chairman of my 
predicament, that I was teaching the bilinguals and that my Spanish 
was not very good. I asked if there were any materials that would 
help, textbooks, European history textbooks in Spanish. I can read 
Spanish well enough so that I could figure out what is being 
discussed. Not two minutes after I returned to my department I was 
approached by my chairman telling me that the chairman of the 
foreign language department doubts my competence. The minute 
that you say that you need help you are incompetent. 

Joshua learned his lesson from that experience and to this day he does not ask 

for help or resources for fear of losing his job. "I won't do that because there 

is so much backstabbing around here. I don't need the hassle." 
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There are a number of resources that Joshua feels would be helpful to 
him and his students. Among them are bilingual vocabulary lists. "If I could 
get global studies vocabulary lists in Spanish, Korean and Chinese, I mean to 
the point where you could give it out at mass levels." Joshua has vocabulary 
lists in English that he has made for his classes. He would have his students 
use the bilingual lists as references. **They may know the words in their own 
language, what communist means in Korean, they just might not know what it 
looks like in English." 

Besides the bilingual vocabulary lists, Joshua would like to have 

bilingual materials which his school does not have. "You could give kids stuff 

in their own language, and that is great, but unless it corresponds to the stuff 

in English, it*s a waste." Joshua feels that what is missing are truly bilingual 

materials. For Joshua that means text in le native language with 

corresponding translation in English. Joshua does not think that bilingual 

materials need to be used for a long time, "but when the kids first come it's 

essential." Joshua elaborates this need for materials. 

I want to teach them in English.. .when I give out materials, the kids 
could have it in English and their own language and after awhile it 
would work as a phasing thing. I would begin by just giving them 
their own language, then in English and their own language and then 
just take away their own language. Have them build a little 
confidence so they can keep up. 

In addition to bilingual materials, Joshua's dream would be to have 
multilingual aides in his classes. "If you gave me a class of language-minority 
kids, and they grouped them Korean and Chinese and they had an Asian aide 
who spoke Korean and Chinese, that would be spectacular." His rationale is 
that "(the aide) could help the student with vocabulary right then and there." 

When asked about the possibility of having teachers' aides in his school, 
Joshua commented about the ESL department. "ESL classes have aides, but they 
usually only speak English." When Joshua taught in the bilingual program he 
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used students to help communicate parts of the lesson to other students. He has 

played with the idea of devising a buddy system "for kids that speak English 

better than others." The obstacle, according to Joshua is that "a lot of these 

kids have responsibilities outside of school." 

Joshua feels that if he had support from the administration and the 

responsibility were not solely on him a buddy system might work. He is 

reluctant to initiate it alone. 

There is so much possibility of mess ups. Just shit and nobody wants 
shit. It's thrown around so easily, it doesn't really dishearten me, but 
it makes me more careful in what I do.. ..a buddy system is a great 
idea as long as a parent doesn't complain to the principal. 

There is a program in the school, run through the foreign language 

department that tries to find tutors for kids, but this program has not been 

successful, "It's something that really has to be done at the grass roots level. It 

has to come from the teachers, the teachers really have to push it and they 

don't." 

Joshua asserts that he needs more support and materials rather than 

actual knowledge in educating language-minority students. 

I mean as far as teaching goes, teaching is the same no matter what 
kinds of kids that you have. It's really true, it doesn't matter what 

I'm teaching. If you're a teacher, you're a teacher So I mean for 

myself, I do OK. 

He has never had any formal ESL training and he fttll that "it would be 
helpful to know what has been proven to be quite effective with these kids." 
But he feels comfortable with the job that he is currently doing given the 
circumstances. "I don't know anything about what the profession deems to 
be.. ..But then again, I'm kind of happy with the way that I do things now. I 
think that I'm effective." He feels strongly that if he were to receive training 
for working with language-minority kids he would not want "somebody who 
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hasn't been in the classroom for a really long time telling me this is not an 

effective tool in dealing with language-minority kids." 

Joshua does not really feel that training in ESL would be beneficial to 

him. *'I have mixed classes* I have kids who sp^^ak English fluently that were 

born and raised here that have no problem and sitting next to them is a kid 

who came off the boat from Korea two weeks ago." He feels that there is too 

much talking (in training) as opposed to doing. 

You get these know-it-all professors telling you what's effective and 
what's not. We've spent $80»000 on this study. But I ask what did you get 
in the kids' hands. It doesn't take a rocket scientist to figure out what 
these kids need. They need stuff they can read that corresponds to what 
they are learning. 

Replace the training with resources. "The stuff that I need are things that I 
can let these kids have access to on an individual basis as opposed to teaching 
the whole class." Joshua thinks that once a student has been mainstreamed 
from ESL or bilingual » then learning English is an individual process. "I can't 
help them with that (English), that is something they have to do on their 
own." 

Joshua clearly would select resources over training; nevertheless, he 
has suggestions for training mainstream teachers who educate language- 
minority students. Included in the training would be developing listening 
skills, increasing awareness and sensitivity to language-minority students, 
students and teaching basic skills. 

His rationale for including listening skills for mainstream teachers is 
that teachers "are too busy thinking up the next question that they don't 
listen to what the kids are saying." Joshua would devise an activity that would 
place the mainstream teacher in the shoes of the language-minority student. 
"If somebody handed me a form in Chinese and said, fill it out, well OK I get the 
point." Many of the teachers teaching these kids do not understand that the 
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problem is "that kids don't understand what you are talking about." Joshua 

suggests an inservice session. 

Td bring somebody in that spoke Chinese and Td have them speak for 40 
minutes to give them (the teachers) what it is like. A 40 minute class. 
Have this person come in and teach a history lesson in Chinese, have 
them write on the board in Chinese. And telling you to keep up with 
that. Have some Chinese people in the room, and you are sitting there 
going... 

Joshua feels that teachers forget the students* perspective and he would 
include an activity that would get at that point in training. After the 40 
minute Chinese exercise he would have teachers discuss what "it would take 
for them as a student to effectively work in the classroom." 

Joshua finds it difficult to imagine a training design for mainstream 

teachers with language-minority students because most teachers "could care 

less, a lot of the teachers jusi don't care." Joshua talks of frustration, apathy 

and lack of rewards among his colleagues. 

Nobody pats thera on the back, nobody tells them. ..they don't get it 
financially, emotionally, they don't get it. Most professions, there is 
a lot of positive reinforcement out there. But if you don't get it why 
would you give it. 

Joshua gets and receives rewards through his purchasing of the yearbook 

every year. "When I sign a kid's yearbook, they know what I think of them, 

and when they sign mine I know what they think of me»..what impact I'/e 

had." Ultimately, for Joshua, his students are people and they deserve to be 

treated with respect. 

When we are in the classroom, yes I am the teacher and they are the 
student, and I don't hang out with them and have beers with them. But 
they are people and they deserve to be treated exactly the way that I 
would be. 

Finally, Joshua believes that the ultimate responsibility in the education 

of language-minority students lies with the student. 

I think unfortunately with the burdens of the financial situation in this 
city, with the fact that they are not going to be in nurturing situations 
that will help them incorporate English into their lives, they are 
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responsible for it. They have got to know that they are responsible for 
it (learning English) and that that is OK. They can do it. People will 
help them the best that they can, but they are responsible for learning. 

In summary, there is not much administrative support for Joshua. 

Seeking support is frequently more problematic than it is worth. Joshua 

would take bilingual resources over training. He doubts that ESL training 

would be helpful to him because his classes are mixed. He feels; however, that 

mainstream teachers would benefit from practicing listening skills and 

developing sensitivity to language-minority students. Apathy and lack of 

rewards are obstacles to teacher development, nevertheless, through 

involving himself with students, Josnua feels rewarded. 

Laura 

Laura was born and raised in Connecticut in a "wealthy, suburban 
town." Since she was two years old, her family has lived in the same house, 
and Laura has always "felt a strong sense of community" there. Laura is the 
youngest of three girls. One sister is a speech pathologist in a public school in 
New England and the other is an accountant living in New York City. Her 
father is an attorney and under his influence she majored in advertising at 
Northwestern University. "I never thought of anything but business. As a kid 
that's all I heard." 

Interested in marketing and advertising, Laura majored in Human 

Development and Social Policy at Northwestern University. According to 

Laura, the department of human development and social policy was a chance 

to design your own major ... you had core courses and an area of 
concentration where you could pick and choose all the courses from 
schools within the university and apply them to your concentration. 

Because of falling enrollments in the school of education, the department of 

human development and social policy was housed in the school of education. 
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Therefore, Laura took a variety of courses in human and child development 
and social policy. She took the "whole gamut from prisons, to schools to 
crime." 

Even though Laura was in the school of education, she "had no interest 

in being a teacher." In fact, "the thought never crossed my mind." Still 

focused on business, she became interested in social policy, particularly 

mental illness and mental institutions. During her senior year she did an 

independent study with a professor who was conducting a longitudinal study 

which trace'd the recidivism rate of mental patients. Testing her interest in 

social policy as a career option, Laura did field work visiting several different 

after care centers in poverty stricken downtown Chicago. Laura contends that 

this experience discouraged her from going into the field of social policy. 

I would come home so depressed. I just realized that I couldn't go home 
and leave it behind, and if you are going to be in a profession like that 
you really have to. 

After graduation, Laura returned home and got a job with a small company 

that did special event promotions. Her title, sales service coordinator, was 

misleading because she ended up doing everything from " typing letters to 

organizing the office." Although Laura was not particularly happy in this 

small company, she believes that the experience was good. 

With most of my friends in law school or financial analysts, I didn't 
mind what I was doing, but in a way I was embarrassed. All my life 
I thought you go to college, get out and then get a great job. 

Eventually the company failed and before lay-offs began, Laura resigned. 

Although consciously uninterested in teaching, Laura's best friend's mother 

who worked for the Greenwich, Connecticut Board of Education, began to court 

Laura into the field. Laura substitute taught music and fourth grade a few 

times. She liked teaching but it did not quite fit the image that she had for 

herself. 
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I liked substituting, but I thought that most of the people in these 
schools were just these older women. I can't imagine myself being 
in this kind of environment. Maybe in 10 years, but not now. 

Laura had reached a crossroads in her life. She did not want to go back to the 

**nine to five** world of business. She remembers the day that she began 

thinking about teaching as a career. 

I had this long talk one day with a friend. I was really upset. I didn't 
know what to do. We just had this long talk. It's a very good friend of 
mine that I have known forever. We talked about all different options 
as far as a career and she mentioned teaching and we talked more and 
more about it. And she knows me very well and we were saying the 
pros and cons. She thought that it would be such a terrific job for 
me. The more that I started thinking about it the more that I thought 
it would. 

As a result, Laura wasted no time collecting information on graduate 
teaching programs in New York City. She investigated education programs at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York University and Bank Street. 
By default she ended up at Bank Street because application deadlines had 
already passed for Teachers College and New York University. 

Laura maintains that pursing a masters degree in education was '*sort of 

a whim** and she began with doubts and fears. 

I was kind of nervous that I was going to be putting out all this money 
and actually at the beginning of the year I was very upset. I went 
through some very hard times when I thought, is this for me? Now 
I really believe that it is. In the fall I was just thinking, I invested 
$50,000 dollars.. .1 was questioning whether I wanted to be a 
classroom teacher. 

During her graduate studies in the teacher education program at Bank 
Street, Laura focused her courses on the upper elementary grades. "Most of 
the courses are required courses, there are few electives and you chose 
depending on what age group you are interested." One of the electives that 
Laura took was a special education elective; however, in retrospect Laura 
"wishes there was something for language-minority children." 
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In addition to courses, Laura student taught. Student teaching was **all 

year, three days a week at three different placements." She describes her first 

student teaching placement in a private school as most helpful, although 

**traditional," in that it was the most similar to her current teaching situation. 

Traditional, according to Laura means 

the kids sit at desks, and they have textbooks and workbooks. The school 
is concerned with tests and Uie curriculum is more directed by the 
administration. 

Laura's other two student teaching placements were in two different public 

school classrooms in an urban elementary school. 

In general Laura feels that her teacher education program was 

**excellent.** She maintains 

I could say now that I do think that it prepared me for as much as I 
could be prepared in a year. I went from knowing absolutely nothing 
about, almost nothing about education, to going into a school. I have 
learned more this year than I learned last year. I do think that it was 
very good preparation. 

In spite of her praise, she is critical of at least one aspect of the teacher 

education program. Bank Street holds a child-centerea philosophy which is 

not necessarily the way many schools are run. 

I think the public school that Vm (currently) in is much more 
traditional than Bank Street. So I really have to adapt a lot to where 
the kids arc at. Bank Street doesn't really get in to (public education) 
like the situation that I am in. I think that it is really geared toward 
private education, or those alternative public schools. 

As a first year teacher, Laura believes that she will be in the classroom 

for at least five more years. However, her emotions and feelings towards the 

profession have swung like a pendulum. 

If I had talked to you two months ago, I would have said something 
different. I went through a period when I was ready to quit right then 
and there. It was so overwhelming for awhile. But everything is OK 
now. 
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In five years Laura sees herself possibly pursuing educational administration. 
She thinks of the possibilities of becoming more specialized "teaching a 
specialized class, either special education, ESL, guidance or outdoor education." 

In conclusion, Laura's teaching career began indirectly as she 
struggled with disappointments in the business world and the job market. 
With the help of her best friend's mother, she began substitute teaching 
which immediately led her into a teacher education program at Bank Street 
College. That year of courses and student teaching prepared her for her first 
and current position as a fifth grade teacher in a public elementary school in 
Chinatown. 

Current Teaching Context 

Ninety-five percent of the students in Laura's elementary school are 
ethnic Chinese. Laura believes that most of the students do not speak English 
when they begin kindergarten but "by the time they reach fifth grade, a lot 
of them have command of the English language." Laura describes the 
socioeconomic status of most of the students in the school as middle class. "I 
don't think think that any of them are rich. In some of the gifted classes some 
of the families are higher up on the socioeconomic scale." In Laura's class "19 
out of 25 students get a free lunch." When Laura began filling out the federal 
forms for the lunch program she "was shocked because of the amount of 
money that these families were living on ... a family of five or six living on 
anywhere between $12,000 and $25,000 a year." Laura estimates that " 98% of 
the students in her class have two working parents." 

Nevertheless, Laura has met almost all of her students' parents. She has 
confe^enced with many of them, but that has been difficult because "between 
50 and 75% of the parents do not speak English." Although the school provides 
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translators, Laura comments on the lack of depth the parent conferences have 

and she provides a rationale. 

Other than telling them what their child does, that's about it. I try to 
elicit things from them in the conversations, but they tend not to 
contribute. I think that's a cultural thing. The parents think, hey the 
teacher knows best. So it's hard to get information from the parents. 

According to Laura about 35% of the school staff is Chinese. Although Laura 

describes the school as "a little more traditional than I would like it to be," she 

feels quite comfortable. "There's a very congenial atmosphere. It's a great 

school. As far as a public school, it's really a wonderful school." Part of her 

satisfaction stems from the support she feels from the principal. 

The principal is very supportive and really encourages teachers to seek 
out programs. Like this (outdoor education) program that I am taking 
my children on. At the beginning of the year I asked her and she gave 
me the $1300.00 dollars that we needed. 

Moreover, Laura is comfortable with the other teachers in the school, 

although she relates to each of them differently. 

I feel really comfortable with the other teachers, both older teachers 
who have been teaching for a long time and younger teachers. I relate 
to different teachers in different ways... .commiserating with the other 
first year teachers that i know how overwhelming and tough it is. Tm 
learning a lot from the other teachers who have been there. 

Laura*s fifth grade class is one of six fifth grade classes. "There's a 

bilingual combined fourth and fifth grade, a gifted fifth grade and four other 

fifth grades." According to Laura, this is the first year that students have been 

heterogeneously grouped to form classes. Laura questions the effectiveness of 

the school's past practice of homogeneous student grouping. 

I think two or three years ago they (the administration) just had them 
ranked by standardized scores and they put these 30 kids in this 
class. Last year they tried something new which was they look the 
top half and the lower half and mixed those. So that was getting a 

little more heterogeneously. Well I think this has had the history 

of my kids being in homogeneous classes has detrimental effects. It 
definitely affects the way the classroom is now because the kids who 
had lower standardized scores, not as much was expected of them, and 
I know it was hard for teachers when they had those classes the 



Usually less than half my class is there at 8-40 fnr 

mere at 8.40. for some reason other classes 

-em full." Laura maintains that before New Year's, she used to have a 

^iCs ".now What they do when they come in first thin,." P..ermore. she 

asserts that "my day is definitely affected by my class " L ..r. 

' ^ '^'^ss. Laura provides a bit of 

history on the class that she "inherited." 

My class, the teacher whose cla«« r inh» ^ • ^ 
been working for many years eh. T ^'''"^'^ ^he has 

and a very strict disciplinarTa„ She I '"PP^^^^^'y « dynamic teacher 
handle kids. And every yei she has roM hard to 
class. And so this class have IVe Z. /' '""^ "^'''^'^ 

have some really tough kids in r^y ciass '° - » 

point Of the year ... the day that we have now is not the day that I anticipated 
before I started teaching." 

read,„g, she ,.kes Un. f„, a„„„„„ce.e„,s .„d ■U.ngs .h. need to ,e 

discussed." A few days everv , 

ays every week. Laura has early prepara.ion periods 

gwe^rre'h'apL7„?w:"hti^',^f,=''^'' ^"-"^ - - 

."corporate .he fhe.e of"L,t:, Td 'r^env^onSf 
The language activity usually takes the class to lunch. 
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Lunchtime for Laura, is not described as "leisurely." She usually eats in 

her classroom and tries to do some work. Laura eats lunch in the teachers' 

room or the cafeteria infrequently because 

I find that I need some time not to talk. Tm talking so much all day 
long. I like the teachers, they all go to the teachers' room, but I find 
that I have a lot of work to do and I don't really want to talk. 

At 12:30 Laura picks her students up and they begin every afternoon 

with math. Math lessons are fairly traditional as her class "has been going 

through the textbook." Laura tries to relate math to real life situations and she 

describes what she calls "short rr.ath lessons." 

We just had a major fund raiser yesterday, this flea market all day 
long and for the last two weeks I have been incorporating the short 
math lesson into that and giving homework. 

Laura contends that they "always have math and language everyday." 
Other than math and language they "will do science-oriented things." Laura 
describes the end of the day as "always rushed" and that is distressing. "I 
think that these kids need more time for me to explain the homework, and lots 
of times they go home and I don't really think that it's explained well enough." 

Half of Laura's class leaves early everyday to go to the CPC (Chinatown 
Planning Council Committee) until 6:00 p.m. At the CPC, "the kias have to do 
their homework immediately." Laura maintains that "that's cultural." She 
compares her students' parents work ethic to that of her fath'er's. "Their 
parents are eeking out a living. They have the working ethic, like my father 
had." Therefore, because of the CPC program, "there is nothing that I can 
really do with the rest of the kids" the last 15 minutes of class. Laura fujoys 
this tiire however, having only 10 or 15 students in the class from 2:45 until 
3:00. 

Laura struggles with her emotions during the day. "So much of it 
depends on four or five kids in my class who really play with my emotions." 
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Many of her frustrations stem from the fact that her expectations as a first 



year teacher have not necessarily been met; she believes she lacks structure 

and confidence. 

Usually I start the day in a pretty good mood, even with all this 
overwhelmingness f sicl and the problems and everything. I usually go 
in thinking good ideas, today is going to be great, better than yesterday, 
whatever. Sometimes I go in with a mind set, OK I have to get strict with 
these kids today. Because I think that part of the reason Tm having 
such a hard time with these kids is that I haven't. I came in not being 
very structured, confident. I don't know exactly what my management 
techniques would be. These kids have gotten away with a lot and I just 
didn't really expect that they would take advantage and they really, 
really have. 

Laura maintains that she is "doing the best that she can" but has 
wrestled with perceptions of her ability and the reality of being a classroom 
teacher. 

I went in wanting to be the best teacher that I can be and providing 
all these things for the class, now in the fall, I'm just not a really good 
teacher right now. It upset me and everything, but at this point this is 
all I can do. I have to have another life also or else I'm going to be 
burned out in a month. So I am doing the best that I can and I figure I 
am going to learn as I go along. 

Laura compares her class to that of her students when she student 

taught at an alternative school. 

Where I did my student teaching in this alternative school the kids 
liked school. And that was the way, in that school kids liked school. 
In this school, in general, the kids don't like school. They would rather 
not be in school and that rather hurt me, because I want them to like 
school. 

Laura's perception that the kids in her class do not like school may be a 

result of a few students that are behavior problems. One student in particular 

causes difficulties. 

I have a child Mike, who just drives me crazy, absolutely no self- 
control, no remorse. It's a constant battle. I know that he was labeled 
emotionally disturbed. He has counselling and I know that they (the 
administration) want him mainstreamed. Actually the school doesn't 
have a special education class. 
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Not all of Laura's 28 students cause problems. She has two students for 
example who are artistically gifted. The school does not offer art, and Laura 
wishes that she could do some "free-style Bank Street type painting" but at this 
point she doubts her ability to design any lesson that is free. "I haven't found 
that I can handle that in the classroom." 

In general, Laura believes that "kids that are verbal whether or not 

they are ori£;ht" are the easiest to teach because she "knows a lot more about 

the kids who are verbal." She maintains that "it's hard to get to know the kids 

that don't express themselves verbally or in writing." She feels that this 

creates negative feelings towards her less expressive students which includes 

the language-minority kids. 

Some of my ESL kids in particular and some of my other kids, are not 
verbal or writers. I definitely feel like I know them, but a lot of it is not 
really in a positive way. 

Laura usually plans her lessons the night before, because she 

discovered problems when she tried to plan for a whole week. "I found that 

when I tried to do a whole week ... it never comes close to what Tve planned." 

She has an idea what the class will be doing week to week but 

generally the specifics, the types of questions I'm going to ask and the 

way Fm going to present a lesson I sort of plan the day before. Or there 

are times when I think of things off the top of my head. I find that 
sometimes that works great. 

Laura describes an impromptu math lesson which resulted from the class 

discussing the Super Bowl. '*I ended up making a whole math lesson out of it, 

completely off the top of my head. So I thought that was great." 

Laura confesses that her lesson plans are very general and she knows 

that the administration would like her to include "the motivation, aim and all 

that stuff." Laura however, "doesn't bother with that stuff." Laura does not 

feel that the administration restricts what she can and cannot do in the 
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classroom although the f fth grade curriculum is set. The curriculum "is 

supposed to be set, but really I have a lot of flexibility with what I want to 

do." She does feel restricted; however, by her students and by herself. "I'm 

prevented from doing what I want because of the kids and what they are used 

to and what I can handle right now." 

Laura thinks that her class is a little behind in math but she is more 

concerned and perhaps confused with language arts. With the class novel, her 

students have learned a lot about story and language and she gives them 

specific skill lessons usually after she assigns a writing. 

I try to pick things out of their writing that I think needs to be 

focused. But I would like to do that more because I'm concerned that I'm 

not doing enough of it. 

Along with her concerns, Laura has doubts and questions about 

language acquisition and use. 

I wonder if it's something, do all kids not use 'don't' or 'doesn't' or 
is it because English is their second language? The big concern of 

mine is whether their grammar is not right because English is 

their second language? I notice that most of the kids that arc more 
proficient in English write with more correct grammar and those are 
the kids that speak English better. Kids who are slower, who aren't as 
good in math even with computation where you don't need to know 
the language, haven't picked up English as well. It sort of makes 
sense!? 

Laura attempts to straighten out her confusion by relating her own 

experiences in learning a second language but still ends up with doubts. 

I mean I consider myself a pretty bright person, but then again I really 
do have a lot of trouble with language. I did well with language on 
paper in school, but speaking I've never been one to pick up languages 
easily. So I knovy from personal experience it's not just... how much you 
have up here (points to head) that it's more of an individual thing. But 
I'm not sure what that has to do with it? 

Finally, Laura concludes her thoughts with as much doubt as she began, using 

examples of two of her students. 

Chung-Hua was in a bilingual class last year, but his English is really 
good. He really has no problems communicating and we can talk 
freely. Whereas I have another student who has never been in an ESL 
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or bilingual class, and she is very, very slow. I have referred her to 
special education because she has a lot of academic problems and 
I'm not sure. I know that she started kindergarten speaking Chinese 
but Fm not sure if her English just isn't good, or she can't communicate 
that well. I don't know!! 

In conclusion, Laura's first year teaching in an ethnic Chinese urban 
elementary school has not been particularly easy, although she feels 
supported by the principal and the teaching staff. Some of her struggles are 
with student behavior, classroom management and confidence. For Laura, 
students who are expressive, whether it be verbal or oral, are easier to teach. 
With so many bilingual students, Laura has questions and doubts her students' 
language abilities and use. 

Language-Minority Students 

Of Laura's 28 students, four are pulled out for ESL every morning first 
period. It is these four students, Ting-Ting, Fan, Chung-Hua, and Jia-Ming, 
who are the focus of this section, although all jf Laura's students in some 
sense, are language-minority. 

Ting-Ting 

Ting-Ting, according to Laura, is "really the outcast of the class." Laura 

thinks that she was born in the United States and is not sure if her native 

language is Mandarin or Cantonese Chinese. 

She is a little different from the rest of the girls. I think that most 
of the kids in the class consider her strange. I remember the first 
day of school I had all the kids sitting on the floor and Ting-Ting 
walked in late, and when she walked in there was a sound 'Ugggggg' 
from the class. I'll never forget that because it was my first contact 
with the class. 

Not only is Ting-Ting pulled out for ESL every morning, but as a result of her 
evaluation by the committee on special education, she goes to resource room 
and counseling. That poses somewhat of a problem because "she is out of the 
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class quite often." And when she is in the classroom "she often has her own 

agenda from what we are doing, she is doing something else. She is drawing, 

she draws a lot. She is not particularly good, but she draws." Laura classifies 

her as "different from the rest of the kids, obsessive." Laura tells of an 

unforgettable incident with Ting-Ting. 

Our class took a trip to the beach and we found a butterfly that was 

almost dead. A couple of kids in the class actually found it but the 

ranger and myself went over. The ranger said that we could keep it 

because it was going to die. Ting-Ting took it and she was so 

obsessive with it. She kept petting it. The whole rest of this trip, 

she had this butterfly in hand and she didn*t want anyone else to see 

it. She wanted to keep it all to herself. She was really obsessive about it. 

That was the first time that Laura had noticed "that personality trait." 

In addition to being obsessive, Laura notices that she is "very clingy 

with adults .... maybe it's showing affection, it depends on the way that you 

look at it. From my perspective it's more annoying." Ting-Ting does not have 

many friends, and Laura acknowledges how difficult that can be. "At that age, 

they (the other kids) can be pretty brutal." Nevertheless, Laura finds it hard 

to give Ting-Ting the attention that she demands. 

She will often come up to the classroom during lunch or if she leaves 
resource room on Fridays for example, she has to go directly to music 
to meet the class. But quite often she'll come in the classroom and 
say *I don't want to go to music, can't I stay, don*t you have anything 
for me to do?' She wants to stay with me alone doing something, or 
she will seek out other teachers in the school. I'm sure it has to do 
with not having friends, but there is something in her personality. I 
think that even if the other kids accepted her, I don't think that she 
would have a lot of friends. 

Laura has never met with Ting-Ting*s parents. "They have never come 

to a conference and they don't speak English." Laura is not sure if Ting-Ting 

actually lives with her parents ... she lives in a middle income 
apartment building right next to school and I think she might live 
with her grandmother. But she does talk about her mother. 

Laura describes Ting-Ting's ability to communicate in English and the 

other students' reaction. 
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You can understand her but she has a very difficult time remembering 
English words. And quite often in the class when she is trying to say 
something, I try and encourage her to say it in English and even if she 
doesn't know the word at least use other words to explain what it is. But 
the other kids right away will chime in to help her. She'll say it to them 
in Chinese and they will say the word in English. 

Nevertheless, Laura believes that Ting-Ting "is not really intimidated to speak" 

and she does not "think that Ting-Ting feels self-conscious." She does not 

participate a lot in class, but " she does get excited when she feels she knows 

the answer and will raise her hand." Laura wonders about Ting-Ting's 

academic ability and the school's grade promotion policy. "If the school did 

not have this policy I wonder if she would have made it this far, because she is 

very far behind academically." Although below grade level in math, Laura 

feels that she is "doing OK." She is concerned however about Ting-Ting's 

language skills and Laura speculates the causes of her difficulties. 

In English and in language, I guess it's a combination of her not 
knowing English and her learning disability, if she has an actual 
disability. Whatever it is, she is a slow learner. 



Fan. 

Fan, the second of Laura's four language-minority students who is 

pulled out for ESL, is also "an outcast." Fan used to leave class for resource 

room but does not anymore since his triennial evaluation. He does have a 

speech problem; however, so he is out of the class for ESL, counseling and 

speech at least one period a day and two periods three times a week. Laura 

describes Fan as "not your average kid." In class he 

floats up out of his seat, just kind of moving around in a daze. Or 
sitting in his seat in a daze. He doesn't really have any friends in the 
class. And a few of the kids, I've heard them making fun of him. Like 
in front of me, so I tend to think that he gets picked on a lot, because 
of his speech problem. 

Laura calls his speech problem serious and although she has not heard 
him speak Chinese, she's been told that his difficulties are in Chinese* too. 
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I wish you could hear him talk. He can't get the words out. His voice is 
really squeaky. He can't speak fluently, it's broken up and he really 
has to concentrate in order for him to get the words out that you can 
understand. 

Laura has spoken to Fan's father through a translator at parent 

conferences and at the triennial evaluation. Laura perceives Fan's father as 

"passive" as he is leaving decisions about Fan up to the school. Laura contends 

that "Fan doesn't have friends the way the other boys have friends." She 

amplifies what she means. 

I get the feeling that the boys that are nice to him ... there are a 
lot of boys that are mean to him. There have been comments about 
his speech and he is also very slow. His actions in some ways are 
very deliberate. He's got a very slow pace and it takes him awhile to 
do things. But often when the kids have time to do things on their 
own they can choose to work with whoever they want. He is often by 
himself. 

Nevertheless, Laura has recently observed more positive interactions between 

Fan and some of the boys in the class through super hero Marvel cards. 

Lately I have noticed that the boys are involved with these Marvel 
cards. These characters like wolverine, they have character profile 
sketches on the back. They are like baseball cards and kids have books 
of them. So Fan had been getting involved with the other kids about 
these cards. 

In terms of his participation in class, Laura feels that his speech problem 

prevents him from participating more than being limited English-proficient. 

Laura believes that his abilities in English are "not that bad." 

Well, his writing is not that bad. It seems like if he had proper 
articulation he would be able to communicate in English. I think 
his receptive English skills are good. I don't find that he gets 
confused when he is spoken to. He just has trouble getting it out. I 
think it's his speech. 

Even with his speech problems and lack of friends, Laura perceives Fan as "a 

nice kid. He tries really hard and he wants to have friends, but 1 guess a lot 

has to do with his speech." 
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Chung-Hua. 

The third of Laura's four language-minority students who is pulled out 
for ESL every morning is Chung-Hua. Because many of the students in Laura's 
class were born in the United States, Laura is not sure where Chung-Hua is 
from. His native language is Chinese, however. In addition to being pulled out 
for ESL every morning, Chung-Hua leaves the class for Title I reading and 
counseling. "He is out of the room at least once a day and sometimes twice a 
day." To make matters more complicated, Title I reading conflicts with ESL, so 
Chung-Hua misses Title I twice a week, Laura thinks that Chung-Hua was in 
the bilingual fourth-fifth grade class last year, but she is not sure. 

Laura referred Chung-Hua to the committee on special education for 

emotional problems and that was when she had the opportunity to meet with 

Chung-Hua's father. Laura believed that Chung-Hua's father spoke English, 

but he attended the meeting with a friend who served as a translator. "I guess 

he felt it was really important and he is not completely proficient in English." 

According to Laura, Chung-Hua has friends but she questions why. 

Personally I don't know why some of these kids are friends with him 
but I don't know what is going on. I find it very difficult to 
communicate with Chung-Hua. I guess a lot of it is his English, I'm 
not really sure. 

As far as his behavior in the class, Laura believes thai it is frequently 
inappropriate. 

He acts very very inappropriately in the classroom. He constantly 
just shouts completely inappropriate comments out for no reason. He 
walks into the classroom, every time he goes ^ut he walks back in again 
with his hands flailing, sauntering, all the kias turn their head and look 
at him. Lots of times he'll raise his hand and then when I call on him 
he'll say he doesn't know or something. And that very well could be 
that he can't explain himself in English. I'm not sure, I just can't figure 
it out. 
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Jia-Ming. 

Laura's fourth and final language-minority student who is pulled out 

for ESL is Jia-Ming. Laura is not sure where he is from, but she does know that 

he recently returned to school after living in Vermont with his mother for 

two years. Laura believes that he experienced problems with the other kids 

when he returned. Laura describes Jia-Ming as a "momma's boy" and she 

feels that his mother is "overprotective." 

She picks him up everyday after school. She wouldn't let him go on a 
trip. We had an overnight trip and she didn't let him go. She told me 
that she didn't want Jia-Ming to go on the trip because she was sick 
and he had to take care of her. She needed him. And then she came 
into school a week or two later and the trip wasn't for another few 
weeks. I asked her how she was feeling and she said, 'Oh not so much 
better.' I told her that Jia-Ming could always go on the trip last 
minute. But I think that was partially an excuse. I think that she is 
very dependent on him, but he is very dependent on her. I don't 
think that either one of them is very strong really. 

Jia-Ming is the only one of the four students who is pulled out only for 

ESL. Laura has him in the classroom more than the others because he does not 

go to resource room, counseling. Title I or speech. She believes that he is "an 

average student, maybe a little below." Emotionally, Laura feels that his 

behavior is below grade level. 

He constantly comes up to me and tells me that people are doing things 
to him. He's the only kid in the class who does that a lot. It's more of a 
fourth grade, third grade thing. By the time that kids are in fifth grade 
they don't tell on each other that much. 

Jia-Ming's mother disagrees with Laura's assessment of Jia-Ming's 
emotional level as he is applying to junior high school next year. The district 
has a new policy where fifth graders can skip sixth grade to begin junior high 
school. Laura thinks that Jia-Ming might be applying to junior high school 
"because he is not happy in this school." Regardless of the reason, Laura does 
not believe that this would be a good idea for Jia-Ming, and her opinion is not 
based on the fact that he is limited-English proficient. 
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I think that he is very immature. As far as language, academically he 
is very slow. He is the kid that Tm not sure if English is really difficult 
for him. I'm not sure why he is in ESL. Academically, he doesn't do 
very well and socially he is behind. I don't think he is ready for junior 
high school. 

In fact, toward the end of the school yeai% Laura began discussing Jia-Ming at 

the pupil personnel committee meetings because she was concerned with his 

academic progress and low self-esteem. 

I think he needs extra help and I think that he's got a lot of emotional 
things going on. He always does his homework and he always gets it 
right, but I never really see him do that much in class ... I don't think 
that he is academically coming along. I don't think that he really 
unrierstands a lot of the concepts ... I know that part of it is his low 
self-esteem. I guess I really don't know that but he gets teased a lot by 
the others in the class ... Some of the things that he says you can tell are 
upsetting to him. I haven't actually heard him say a lot of negative 
things about himself. Maybe he doesn't. I know that he wants to have 
friends, he has said that. 

Laura feels bad that it has taken her so long to act on J»a-Ming's problems and 

she attributes her negligence to the fact that Jia-Ming is a language-minority 

student. 

I feel like, I feel bad that it's taken me a long time to see what is going 
on. Maybe, because the fact that he is a language-minority or 
supposedly language-minority kid, I might have attributed it to that. I 
can't say. 

Moreover, Laura realizes that she might have misassessed Jia-Ming's 

English language ability. She was recently surprised when it was time for her 

class to take the standardized reading tests. 

I did ask him if he wanted to take the reading test, one of the 
standardized tests they give in the spring. Any of the kids that go 
to ESL, they are allowed to take it in their native language and he 
said that he wanted to take it in Chinese. So I guess he does feel more 
comfortable with Chinese. I don't really see him as having much of a 
problem with language difficulty. 

Laura rationalizes her misconception of Jia-Ming's language as a result of her 

inexperience with language-minority students. "But yes this is my first class 
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ever and these are the kids that go to ESL...they all have other problems that 
compounds their lack of proficiency in English." 

Laura is perplexed when it comes to understanding her four language- 
minority students who are pulled out for ESL and she believes that it is not just 
the language that is creating problems. 

I just don't know. I think that the ESL kids have a lot of other problems 
besides ESL. I mean all four of the kids. Because ihey all have other 
problems, and then I have seen other kids. I have one kid in my class 
who came to the United States a year before last. He came, was in 
bilingual for a year, now he*s in the regular class. His English is fine 
and he is not in ESL. He is an average student so it isn't that he's just so 
intelligent that he can pick up English so quickly. But he doesn't have 
these other problems. I just get the feeling that there is something that 
everything combined that they are in ESL. counseling, this and that. 

Moreover, she is frustrated and feels inadequate in her ability to understand 

just what is going on inside of these students. 

These kids that just have something different about them are just so 
hard for me to figure them out. If you ask me about 20 of the other 
kids in the class, I could probably say, yes I know all these things 
about them. 

Nevertheless, as the school year progresses. Laura believes that she is getting 

to know her language-minority students better and she attributes this mainly 

to time and possibly to the fac; that she has been participating in this study. 

Since the last time we talked. I think that Tm feeling that I'm getting 
to know those kids better. Those language-minority kids were some of 

the hardest to get to know I think also that it's just taken more time to 

get to know them. Here it is May already. I feel that way with all the 
kids. I'm getting to know them all better. But particularly the ESL kids. 

For Laura, the most challenging aspect in working with language- 
minority kids is to understand what they are saying or writing and she 
believes that patience is important. Laura expresses the difficulties she faces 
especially with her students* writing. 

In writing, having to teach them, this is all the kids in my class with the 
exception of maybe five or six. their grammar is just so different. There 
is no plural in Chinese so they don't use plurals and they use the wrong 
tenses of verbs. Fm sure all kids do that, but I think, I don't know how to 
leach them. 
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Laura believes that being bilingual is a gift and she expresses that to 



her class especially before she teaches a specific language skill lesson like 
plurals. 

I have also talked to them about how wonderful that they are bilingual 
whether they know it or not. It is really going to be great when they 
are older that they know two languages. 

She emphasizes to her class the importance of studying English and not being 

ashamed of their Chinese language. In fact, she "has tried to learn bits of 

Chinese, and I have showed them how, what they have accomplished 

by learning two languages." 

Laura does not believe that there are problems between the four 

language-minority students who are pulled out for ESL and the rest of the 

students in the class. And although Laura is not aware of school-wide politics 

between the bilingual and regular classes, she describes what happened at a 

beginning of the year conference. 

From the beginning of the year when we were having conferences and 
I remember it was either the principal or other teachers saying how 
they wanted there to be more interaction between bilingual and regular 
classes, because the kids in the regular classes looked down on the kids 
in the bilingual classes. 

Laura is not exactly sure about programs for language-minority 

students in her school; however, she believes that there are two different 

approaches. One of the two approaches that Laura mentioned is the bilingual 

approach and Laura believes that these classes are for recent immigrants. She 

describes what she believes is the purpose of the bilingual classes. 

It's a lot of language in those classes. The kids are really focused on 
language acquisition, English. I would say that the philosophy is, this 
had nothing to do with the school, this is what I think of a bilingual 
class, is to integrate them into the regular class. The approach is to 
continue their learning in their native language while helping them 
acquire English. As soon as they have enough English that they can 
handle a regular classroom, they are taken out of the bilingual class. 
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In Laura's school, the bilingual classes are called "bridges," or transitional 

bilingual programs. "Rather than just immersing ihem in a regular class from 

the beginning they do it slowly so the kids aren't traumatized." Laura is not 

exactly sure what specifically happens in the bilingual classroom, but she 

nevertheless has an opinion about it's effectiveness. 

Well, it's hard for me to say about bilingual, because I don't have any 
contact with, I mean I really don't know what is going on in those 
classrooms. I do have the one kid in my class who was in bilingual and 
something was effective. He learned English and he is in the regular 
classroom and he is doing fine. 

The other programmatic approach that her school employs is ESL pull- 
out. "Supposedly every kid who has a surname that isn't 'American' has to take 
a test, and if they don't pass it then they go to ESL." Like the bilingual classes, 
Laura is unsure of what goes on in the ESL classroom. 

The ESL, it's I'm not really sure what they do in there. I really, I feel 
like I should know, but i don't really know exactly what they do. I think 
they have a lot of chances to speak. It's a smaller group and it's 
probably less intimidating. 

Laura is unsure of the effectiveness of the ESL pull-out approach. Her 

colleagues are unsure too. 

I don't see huge improvements of English in any of the kids, since 
the beginning of the year. Any improvements that they have shown, 
well, it's just because they are around English speaking kids, or if the 
class has helped them I'm not sure. Other teachers, well actually, I've 
heard other teachers talking, not necessarily about ESL, but about pull- 
out. Just speaking negatively about them. Just, 'oh they don't do any 
good.' But I can't make a judgment because I re^^Uy don't know. 

In conclusion, although Laura believes that her entire class is 
bilingual, she is perplexed about the four language-minority students who are 
pulled out for ESL. She believes that language aione is not the cause of these 
four students' difficulties in school. Trying to understand what her language- 
minority students say and write is most challenging for Laura, and she feels 
that patience is a necessary quality. Laura is not sure of the specifics of the 
programs that her school employs for language-minority students, but she is 
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aware of the major approaches. She has limited contact with the bilingual and 
ESL teachers. Laura is hesitant to recommend a better approach in working 
with language-minority students because she believes that she is too 
inexperienced to know. 

Self-Reported Instructional Practices 

Laura's classroom is small and her students are seated in clusters of 
desks. None of the four language-minority students are seated in the same 
group. Her criteria for arranging students is compatibility and heterogeneous 
mixes. And although her students are seated in clusters, she wishes that she 
could do more group work and more activities that are meaningful to the 
students' lives. But as a first year teacher, she is sometimes grateful just to get 
through the lesson. In math, for example, she more frequently than not 
follows the book. 

In general we mostly use the textbook. This is not what I had planned 
at all, because at Bank Street and my student teaching, I learned 
completely different ways of teaching math. But I'm just finding it 
difficult in using manipulative materials with 28 kids and I'm there by 
myself. I've got more than I can handle. I've also been trying to 
incorporate some other lessons that are more group activities. I'm 
working with a lot of things. 

Nevertheless, Laura feels that she uses a variety of activities in her 
class and she believes that some of them could be effective with language- 
minority students. For example, she describes a math lesson, where the 
students were asked to draw a triangle, parallelogram and quadrilateral, 
measure the length of the sides, record the measurements and describe what 
they did. The purpose of the activity was to understand perimeter. Laura 
believes that the verbal and written directions were clear, and she was pleased 
that the students "were doing something physical.'* She thinks that an activity 
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such as this is effective with language-minority students because "their 

understanding was reinforced through the visual, concrete." 

In teaching writing and grammar, Laura is less sure of the 

effectiveness of her instructional strategies and she wishes she could learn 

"what the best approach in teaching" them is. 

I mean, I will specifically have a lesson, 'this is when we use don't and 
this is when we use doesn't.' But they just have to practice it in their 
speaking. I just correct them so they know ... I would love to learn what 
the best approach is in teaching them grammar. How important is it? I 
think that it is important, but my approach is more of getting them just 
to write and not concentrate as much on the grammar. But that really is 
important. I think that Tm a little bit negligent in that area. But they 
need it (grammar). 

One way that Laura checks her language-minority students' 
understanding of a lesson is by their responses. However, this is not always 
effective because Chung-Hua, for example, frequently shouts out irrelevant 
answers, and Fan is difficult to understand because of his speech problem. Yet, 
it's Ting-Ting who Laura worries about the most. She often falls back on 
Chinese and Laura tries to encourage her to respond by using as much English 
as possible. 

Ting-Ting, she's a different story. She is the one person in the class 
who when I speak I am very conscious that her English is not that good. 
She is really the one that I make, in my mind when I'm speaking to her, 
thinking that I have to speak a little differently and make sure that she 
understands everything as I go along. 

Laura knows' when Ting-Ting does not understand sometimes by the 

look on her face. Frequently, Ting-Ting will say, "I don't understand." Laura 

trie"; to rephrase things differently for Ting-Ting, but is frustrated with time. 

Sometimes I don't have the luxury of having time. She comes up a lot at 
the end of the day and she says that she doesn't know how to to do the 
homework. Usually, I'll write it on the board, and if it's something that 
needs to be discussed, I'll discuss it with the class. She'll come up to me 
at the end of the day. When most kids do that I can go over it with them 
and it won't t^.ke forever. But with her I know that it will take forever 
for her to understand. 
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If Ting-Ting still does not understand the homework after Laura has 

rephrased the instructions, sometimes Laura will change the assignment. 

I hate to admit this, but sometimes I will give her something else. V\\ 
say instead of that why don't you do this, something that I know is easier 
for her. And I think that's good. It's too advanced. She's also 
academically poor. Other times, I'll just say try and do your best. At the 
end of the day there are just a million other things to do. I feel awful 
about it. I can^t do it, I can't spend 15 minutes with her at the end of the 
day when there are 20 kids who are trying to ask me questions, or to get 
the class ready to leave. 

Laura blames part of the reason for Ting-Ting's problems with understanding 
assignments on her pull-out classes. "She is not in the classroom everyday, 
she is out so often, ESL, resource room." She confesses that although she does 
not know exactly what goes on in ESL or resource room, she is glad that Ting- 
Ting has these extra classes. 

When she is in the classroom, I have a really difficult time getting her 
to do the work. She is the kind of kid that needs attention. She is very 
very needy. I don't know exactly what she does in resource room, I 
think at least if she has individual attention for a whole period 
everyday. And with ESL, it's a small group. I think that probably it is 
better for her. Maybe if she were in the class for a whole day things 
would change and she would probably get more involved in the class. 

Sometimes, the other students are quick to jump in and Laura sees the 

advantages and disadvantages of teaching a class where many of the 

language-minority students speak the same language. 

The kids in the class are lucky that they all speak in the same language 
because they can help each other out. On the other hand, they talk in 
Chinese together so they are not learning. 

Laura believes that she speaks differently to language-minority 

students individually, than she does when she speaks to the entire class. 

I have the luxury of speaking with them informally of really gearing 
my speech to what I think they can understand. I probably speak a 
little differently to them individually than when I speak to the class as a 
whole. When I speak to the class as a whole I want to insert some words 
that, I don't want to keep it on such a basic English level because I want 
the other kids in the class to be stimulated by hearing bigger words, to 
expand their vocabulary. Usually what I do is try to say things two 
different ways. 
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Laura admits that having language-minority students in her class does 
not affect her planning. She thinks of the class more as a "whole" and focuses 
on "what she thinks will interest her students and how appropriate the 
materials are." 

I definitely think of the class more as a whole. And when I think about 
individualizing I don't really think about language-minority kids. I 
think more about how academically capable the kids are. I think about 
the kids who are more capable, to be more challenging for them so they 
won't be bored. And also keeping it so at least the other kids who are at 
the lower end of the academic scale are not going to be completely lost. 

According to Laura, not all of her four language-minority students are at the 

lower end of her class academically. She considers Fan more "upper average." 

Laura thinks that math is easier for language-minority kids because 
they "don't really have to express themselves, they are just figuring things 
out." They also do better in science, although Laura does not do much science 
with them because they have another science teacher. The science activities 
that Laura has done with her class are much more "hands on." She 
acknowledges the fact there is more language in science, but she believes that 
there is language in math in the form of problem-solving. She is concerned 
that her language-minority students "do not do well in problem-solving" 
partially because of the language and the math. 

Laura believes that language-minority students in her class do not need 
help adjusting socially because they can "just speak in their native language 
with the other kids." She does feel that language-minority kids need 
encouragement and patience from others in order to succeed in the 
mainstream classroom. In addition, they themselves need to be persistent in 
learning English and subject material. Finally, Laura feels that the teacher 
needs to understand their academic and language needs and needs to adapt 
instruction. 

As far as participating in the class, they need encouragement, they 
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need other people to be tolerant, they need to be persistent themselves. 
If they have a low tolerance level or frustration that would be bad for 
them. They need the teacher to acknowledge their academic or 
language weakness ai*d the teacher should try and adapt a little. 

Laura questions the role of the ESL class in helping language-minority 

students adjust to the mainstream classroom. 

Fm thinking right now myself about the pull-out ESL and how that 
helps them function in the classroom and Fm '•eally not sure. I don't 
know what they do in ESL and I think that it's something with just 
learning English. That's OK because it is probably helpful, but Fm 
thinking what would probably be helpful is for them to learn strategies 
for coping in the classroom. And so they know what to do when they 
don't understand words. 

Laura maintains that all kids need to know learning strategies but she 
thinks that language-minority students have a greater need. She is unsure of 
her abilities. 

I don't know that I could possibly leach them, I guess. ESL would be a 
good place for that .... I try to do that with the kids in my class as a 
whole. To make them aware of their own learning strategies and give 
them other strategies ... When you are aware of how you learn and what 
you need to do, it helps you. So, they (language-minority students) have 
a greater need to learn what to do in the classroom fo that they can, so 
that it will benefit them the most. 

Laura believes that language-minority students, in order to succeed in 

school need support on a variety of levels. 

... from their teacher, from their parents, through the support of the 
school in full. The administration needs to support the teachers and 
parents. The ESL teachers as well. They need support from all those 
places. 

In conclusion, the realities of being a first year teacher and the nature 
of her class, have prevented Laura from using the kind of instructional 
strategies that she learned in graduate teacher education program and 
through her student teaching. Nevertheless, she attempts to use instructional 
strategies that are interesting and appropriate to her students. Laura is much 
more focused on her class as a whole; therefore, individual needs of language- 
minority students are not an initial factor when she plans and executes her 
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lessons. She believes that language-minority students need a wide range of 
support in order to succeed in the regular classroom. In addition, the 
language-minority student himself/herself, plays a key role. 

Professional Development and Supp ort 

According to Laura there is no formal support for mainstream teachers 

in her school for working with language-minority students. "Nothing formal, 

it's just me going to another teacher." Laura has spoken to the ESL teacher a 

few times for the purpose of gathering information on her four students. 

Tve talked to the ESL teacher a few times. It wasn't really about how to 
teach them better. It was more of what her perceptions were of kids. It 
was more talking about the individual kids. 

Although Laura feels that the ESL teacher is accessible, she has hesitated in 

asking for help and wishes that working with regular teachers was part of the 

ESL teacher's job. 

I hesitate a little because I know that everyone has so much work. 
If it was more something that was part of their job, then I would not feel 
in the least bit hesitant. They are busy, I'm not really sure how they are 
going to respond, 

Laura believes that what is missing in schools is a place where teachers 

can talk about issues and this has implications for staff development. 

I think that with language-minority kids and just in general, that that 
is something that is missing in the schools. That there is not much of a 
forum for teachers to talk about issues. 

One suggestion Laura has that would attend to the above complaint and 

increase her effectiveness with language-minority students is "lunch time 

workshops," Her school has had lunch time workshops and teachers have 

attended. At these workshops, Laura imagines 

hearing about other problems that other teachers are having and ways 
that they have dealt with it. Strategies that they use. You could even 
hear about other projects that are being done in other classrooms. 
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In addition to being informative, Laura believes that lunch time workshops 
would take the place of her having to seek out other teachers for advice or 
information. 

Laura believes there are materials that would be useful to her in her 
classroom, but she doesn^t know what they are. "Fm sure that there are 
muerials but I don*t know anything specifically." And since there is no 
money in the budget. Laura does not see the point in searching for materials. 
"If I don't have it (money), I'm not going to look for it (materials)." 

Laura has never had any formal training in working with language 

-minority students. Her school has had staff development days and Laura 

remembers that one of the workshops was teaching ESL through puppets. She 

did not choose to attend the ESL session because it did not address her needs. 

I didn't take it. There was something else that had a higher priority. It 
was a specific teacher that had specific projects, building toothpick 
bridges that involved science and math, and some social studies too. 

Laura believes that she might have selected the ESL workshop if it were more 

appropriate to her and her students' needs. 

With the teaching of ESL it was through puppetry. And I didn't really 
see that it was useful for me now. I didn't see that I was going to bring 
puppets in the classroom, at least for now. So if it were different, if it 
were ESL with other kinds of materials. Something that I thought I 
would use this year. 

It is hard for Laura to imagine what kind of training ^he would like to 

have about language-minority students. She would; however, attend ESL 

workshops if they were practical. 

I can't be specific ... just practical ideas of things to do. A little bit of 
theory and learning about the research, but also what to do in the 
classroom. Things that I can take back and use immediately. 

She understands that teachers must adapt what they learn in "hands on" 

workshops yet, she believes they are helpful. 

Every class is different, but I have been to workshops where I have 
gotten things that I can adapt. My education at Bank Street was very 
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practical. IVe taken things and adapted them to my class. And I've 
been to some other workshops this year, actually I went to a science 
workshop and I've been able to take things back. And definitely you 
have to adapt. But I think that teachers going into a workshop need to 
know that. This is what I do with my class and this is what you can do 
with your class. Take this and mold it any way that would fit in your 
class. 

Overall, Laura does not feel competent in working with language- 
minority students. "I don't feel prepared and the lack of preparation makes me 
feel frustrated. I think that it's individual with the kids." She wishes she could 
learn to be more skilled in assessing the needs of language-minority students, 

I'd like to learn how to identify better when a language-minority 
student, whether their problem originated from language or something 
else. If I can't assess their needs, I may not be using the right strategies 
or helping them with a strategy, or solving whatever problems that 
they are having. I think that it is essential for a teacher with any 
student to know what the needs are. 

Working wilh language-minority kids was not a priority for Laura this 

year, and she is not sure that it will be a priority next year. Yet, as a first year 

teacher, there is much that Laura needs to learn. 

Well, some of the things that I want to work on involve language. I 
think that my strengths are more in science and math, so I want to work 
more on teaching writing, and doing things with reading and language. 
It wasn't my first priority this year and I don't know if it will be my 
first priority next year. But it is one of those things that I will be able to 
spend more time finding out information. ...maybe attending a 
workshop or a conference. 

Ultimately, Laura believes that the responsibility of educating 

language-minority students lies with parents, school administration, teachers 

and the students themselves. For Laura, collaboration is the key. 

I don't think that you can say that it ultimately rests with one person. I 
think that all education has to be a partnership and one of the problems 
is there isn't enough communication between regular teachers, ESL 
teachers, parents. It has to be a partnership. 

In conclusion, Laura believes that she would benefit from having time 
with other teachers to discuss issues which could include those of language- 
minority students. She has not had any formal training in working with 
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language-minority students and she does not feel particularly competent. The 
kind of training that would be helpful to her would be "hands on." Laura feels 
that the responsibility of educating all children lies within a partnership of 
parents, teachers, administrators and the students themselves. Laura 
maintains that collaboration is necessary. 

In the next chapter an analysis and discussion of the case histories is 
presented. The cases are compared, contrasted and related to the literature. 
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Chapter V 
Cross-Case Analysis and Discussion 

The purpose of this study is to examine the beliefs, self reported 
practices and professional development needs of three mainstream teachers 
with language-minority students. Understanding the perspectives of the 
three teacher informants through open-ended interviews may be an initial 
step to ultimately providing support to the growing number of mainstream 
teachers with language-minority students in the regular classroom* 

In this chapter the case histories of the three teacher informants are 
compared and contrasted through a cross-case analysis. Similar and dissimilar 
experiences that focus on the teachers' beliefs, self-reported practices, and 
needs as they educate language-minority students in the regular classroom are 
compared and discussed in relation to the literature. The first two sections in 
this chapter, personal and professional background and current teaching 
context which provide case history and texture, are analyzed topically. The 
subsequent sections, beliefs, self-reported instructional practices, and 
professional development and support, focus directly on the research 
questions. 

Personal and Professional Background 

Anita. Joshua and Laura were born in the northeastern part of the 
United States into blue-collar, middle and upper-middle class families 
respectively. A generation separates the birth of Anita from Laura and Joshua 
and the differences in years impact career choices and teacher education 
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experiences. Unlike Laura and Joshua, Anita was the first person in her 
family to go to college and she entered higher education through enrollment 
at a community college in the late I960's. She chose teaching because at that 
time career options for women were limited and she enjoyed children. And 
although she did not specifically say it, a career in teaching for Anita was an 
upwardly mobile choice. 

On the other hand, Laura and Joshua were born a generation later and 
career options, especially for women, were less limited. With a spectrum of 
options for women and the declining status of the teaching profession 
(Feiman-Nemser and Floden, 1986) Laura, unlike Anita, never imagined herself 
in the classroom. Neither Laura nor Joshua had intentions of becoming 
teachers; however, both were led into the profession by influential people in 
their lives. 

In addition to career options, the generation that separates Anita from 
Laura and Joshua shaped their teacher education experiences, despite the fact 
that since the 1950*s teacher education programs have not changed much 
(Lanier and Little, 1986). None of the teachers majored in education at the 
undergraduate level. Anita was discouraged from majoring in education 
because of the oversupply of teachers in the early 1970*s. A decade later 
during Joshua's undergraduate years, the problem of teacher abundance had 
been replaced by chronic teacher shortages in urban schools. Yet even with 
the shortage, prospective teachers were encouraged to minor, not major in 
education. Laura, like Joshua was in undergraduate school during the early 
1980's. Although she majored in social policy, her academic department was 
housed in the school of education because few students were pursuing careers 
in education at that time. Not one of the three teachers had a course, lecture or 
required readings on linguistically or culturally diverse students during their 
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undergraduate or graduate teacher education years, and they all received 
degrees from institutions that were in or near major urban centers; cities 
where immigrant populations were on the increase. 

All three teachers are currently teaching in public schools; however, 
Anita began her career as a teacher in a Catholic school. Anita has been in 
the classroom for 20 years, Joshua for five years and Laura is in her first year. 
It is essential to consider the teacher informants' ages, social class, and 
experiences when examining and interpreting the data. 

Current Teaching Context 

Before analyzing the teaching contexts of Anita, Laura and Joshua, 
some thoughts about schools are necessary. Since the turn of the century the 
structure and function of North American public schools has remained largely 
the same, even as the student population and demands of the larger society 
have changed. It is a curious phenomenon that one could be blindfolded, led 
into a school building and know where s/he was. Jackson (1968) documented 
the predictable mundane life in classrooms. According to Goodlad (1984) 
although "schools differ; schooling is everywhere much the same" (p. 264). 
Although recent research suggests that the uniformity of teachers at work is 
questionable (Little, 1982; Metz, 1978; Zeichner and Tabachnik, 1983; cited in 
Feiman-Nemser and Floden, 1986), this observation of the sameness of North 
American schools is illustrated in the three schools in this study. 

First, a few observations will be made about the differences and 
similarities of the grade levels taught, location and size of the school, and the 
people that work in, study at, or inhabit the school building. Then an analysis 
of the teacher informants' teaching contexts will be discussed. It is the goal of 
this section to provide sufficient background, to paint the backdrop of Anila^ 
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Laura and Joshua's school settings in order to answer the research questions 
related to beliefs, self-reported practices and professional development needs. 

The differences in the schools where Anita, Joshua and Laura teach are 
characterized by grade level, location and size. Anita teaches fourth grade in a 
relatively small suburban school. Joshua teaches history and global studies, 
grades 9 through 12, in a large ethnically diverse urban high school. Finally, 
Laura teaches fifth grade in an ethnically homogeneous urban elementary 
school. 

In spite of the fact that Anita, Joshua and Laura teach different grades 
in different schools, there are two similarities in their schools, one of which 
reflects a broader national trend. Among the similarities are homogeneity of 
student social class, and staff make-up. 

Although race and ethnicity differ in the three schools, they are all 
comprised of predominantly lower-middle class students. Anita claims that the 
students in her school, which is 75% white, mostly have parents working at 
blue-collar jobs. Joshua asserts that the ethnically diverse students in his 
school are from '^middle to lower class families in terms of income and values." 
And Laura describes her predominantly ethnic Chinese school as having 
students with working-class parents. 

The teaching staff of the three schools corroborates current trends as it 
is estimated that 90% of teachers nationwide are white (Lanier and Little, 1986). 
Furthermore, according to Grant and Secada (1990) demographic trends 
suggest that white females will continue to dominate the profession at least 
into the next century. In Illinois, for example, 77% of those entering degree- 
granting teacher training programs in 1987 were women. Of those women 
completing the degree program, only 10% were non-white (Grant and Secada, 
1990). In keeping with current and future trends, both Joshua and Anita*s 
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schools predominantly employ white femaje teachers and support staff, 
although Joshua's high school social studies department is mainly white male. 

Laura's school deviates somewhat from the national trend with only 65% 
of the teaching and support staff being white. The remaining 35% of the 
teaching force is ethnic Chinese. This high percentage of Chinese teachers 
may be related to the urban location, the availability of teachers, and the 
homogeneity of the students. 

Another reason that Laura's school deviates from the national trends 
may be due to the belief that minority students should be taught by minority 
teachers. According to Maldonado-Guzman (1980) the rationale for this belief 
lies in the expectation that minorities will be more sympathetic to each other, 
because they understand each other. However, although many min >rity 
groups share cultural roots, the differences need to be acknowledged as well. 
For example, Chinese-American teachers may not have lived the reality of 
their Chinese students from the mainland. 

Research by Ogbu (1992) supports this latter view. Ogbu found that 
minority members of his research team studying their own culture did not 
recognize relevant cultural data. Membership in a minority group does not 
necessarily mean a greater awareness of that particular group. 

The research of Maldonado-Guzman (1980), Ogbu (1992) and others, has 
not been convincing to many. It has been suggested that jobs, and ideological 
defense of bilingual education are the reasons for the hiring of minorities to 
teach minorities (Madonado-Guzman, 1980; Porter, 1990). 

In understanding their specific teaching contexts, it is striking to note 
the sameness of Anita, Laura and Joshua's experiences. According to Jackson 
(1968) the physical environment of schools and social context are noticeably 
similar in classrooms across the United States. In addition, teachers' roles and 
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what is expected of them are similar; the only variation has been the increase 
and intensity of teacher responsibilities. As the student population changes 
along with the greater society, teachers are expected to fill roles as parents, 
psychologists, clergy and health professionals. In addition, although to 
differing degrees, all three teacher informants commented on broad 
educational themes, such as time constraints, curricular concerns, and school 
environment and support. 

Time Constraints 

When discussing their current teaching contexts, all mentioned time as 
a discordant factor in their day to day lives as teachers. This is consistent with 
Lortie's (1975) findings that time was "a major source of difficulty in teachers* 
work" (p. 177). Likewise, Sarason (1982) maintains that time is a source of 
pressure for teachers. For Anita, the abundance of special programs that pull 
her students out of class daily severely infringe on her ability to teach to the 
whole class, provide continuity and employ cooperative strategies. 

Laura, like Anita, feels frustrated with time constraints although her 
students are not pulled out nearly as much as Anita's. Laura frequently feels 
rushed especially at the end of the day. Her frustration is compounded by the 
fact that she had higher expectations for herself in her new cole as a first 
year teacher. Her struggles with pacing and classroom management were 
unanticipated but they are typical problems for beginning teachers as the 
literature of induction years indicates. New teachers, according to Zumwalt 
(1986) wresile with the idea that perfection is an ideal and compromises need to 
be used as coping mechanisms. Zumwalt suggests thai consistency is difficult 
to achieve as even the simplest of classroom tasks take longer than anticipated. 
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Joshua's expressed concern about lime revolves around the structure of 
high school classes and the number of students he teaches per day. He sees 160 
students per day in 40 minute periods. Actual teaching time is reduced to 30 
minutes as he must attend to daily non-lnstructional tasks of collecting 
homework, giving homework and taking attendance. These conditions, 
processing and teaching large numbers of students and balancing classroom 
instruction with overall school organization within a given time frame, are 
part of being a high school teacher (Cusik, 1973, cited in Lieberman and Miller, 
1984). 

Curricular and Content Restrictions 

Closely related to teachers' time constraints are curricular or content 
restrictions. Anita and Joshua spoke of curricular restrictions and Laura 
spoke of content restrictions although their reasons for feeling restricted 
vary. Anita, due to the number of packaged curricula and textbooks at her 
grade level, feels restricted in what she can and cannot teach. This 
observation is contrary to Goodlad's (1984) findings which report that teachers 
are "moderately influenced by textbooks and prepackaged material" (p. 186). 

Joshua, like Anita feels restricted not only by the structure of his 40 
minute class, but by the pressures of the standardized tests that students in his 
high school must take. He believes that he has no choice in content selection 
because he is essentially evaluated on whether his students have reached a 
certain point in the content by a certain time. This lack of choice causes a 
dilemma for Joshua because at times he sacrifices what his students really 
need in order to conform to departmental goals. In the words of Feiman- 
Nemser and Floden (1986) 

The difficulties of defining and measuring teaching success combine 
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with institutional requirements to encourage the substitution of such 
goals as covering material and keeping students busy and quiet, (p. 5 17) 

Op the other hand, Laura feels restricted in content selection, not 

because of the curricular restraints, but again by the fact that she is a first 

year teacher. Revising assumptions and commitments is essential for the first 

year teacher as reality sets in and "coping and struggling become the norm" 

(Zumwalt, 1986 p. 131). Laura would like to be selecting content and 

experimenting with instructional practices but she is not ready. Her situation 

is common given the fact that first year teachers "learn while doing" (Lortie, 

1975 p. 60). 

School Environment and Supp ort 

In describing their current teaching context, school environment and 
support were unanimously mentioned by the three teacher informants. Anita, 
Joshua and Laura all mention their principal in relation to their working 
environment. Moreover, the concept of ambiguity in the principal's role is 
evident in the case studies and the literature (Feiman-Nemser and Floden, 
1976). Whether the principal's power is truth or myth, "the principalship 
represents the pivotal exchange point "between teachers, students and the 
educational policy-making structure" (Sarason, 1982 p. 180). 

On the surface, Anita believes that her school is generally a supportive 
place to work and she credits her own style and personality for the support 
that she has received. Anita, however, did not articulate specific incidents 
where she felt supported which suggests that perhaps being left alone is 
tantamount to having support. Anita reports tension between the teachers, 
administrators and the community about salary and special programs which 
raises questions about the nature of actual support. Finally, Anita suspects the 
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principal of being "politicaK" especially when it comes to the language- 
minority students. 

Joshua relates the school environment to the actions of the principal, 
yet he acknowledges the complexity of the principal's role. By instilling fear 
in school personnel, the principal h?s kept the outside environment, street 
gangs and crime, from affecting what happens in the school. As a result many 
teachers are fearful, which causes them to do their job at a minimum so as not 
to cross the principal. This behavior does not encourage collegiality and, 
according to Joshua, asking for help or sharing ideas is a sign of weakness or a 
cause for suspicion. Lortie (1975 cited in Feiman-Nemser and Floden, 1986) 
corroborates Joshua's experience. 

A norm against asking for help in any area of serious difficulty 
prevails because such a request would suggest a failing on the part of 
the teacher requesting assistance. A complementary norm discourages 
teachers from telling a peer to do something different, (p. 509) 

In addition to conveying weakness, asking for help may be a gender-specific 

issue. Tannen (1990) suggests that men and women have different 

conversational styles. Men approach conversations as individuals in a 

hierarchical social structure. Tannen maintains in a man's world 

conversations are negotiations in which people try to achieve and 
maintain the upper hand if they can, and protect themselves from 
others' attempts to put them down and push them around. Life, then, is 
a contest, a struggle to preserve independence and avoid failure, (p. 25) 

Laura, feeling different from Anita and Joshua, finds that her 

colleagues are supportive and the principal helpful. Money she was supposed 

to receive before the budget cuts to take her students on an overnight trip to 

an environmental center is a concrete example of support. However, Laura's 

notion and expectations of school support may be narrow because of the fact 

that she is a first year teacher. According to Fuller (1969) teachers pass 

through stages of professional development which influence how they 
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perceive their work. The first years are characterized mainW by issues of 
survival and adequacy in the classroom. Laura is currently at that stage and it 
can be argued that Laura is not ready to focus on the subtleties of the school 
environment outside of her classroom. In other words, unless the support or 
lack of support directly affects her classroom, it could go unnoticed. 

Up until now the communalities of the teacher informants' teaching 
contexts have been stressed. However, for Anita, Joshua and Laura, there are 
three individual themes that must be discussed in order to fully understand 
their uniqueness. Considering their background, level of experience and 
current teaching context, the themes of conflict and tension, personal 
experience and self-reliance and the induction years permeate Anita, Joshua 
and Laura's experiences as classroom teachers. 

Anita: Conflict and Tension 

For Anita, the conflict and tension between the teachers, administration 
and community over school programs is strong. Throughout the interviews, 
unlike Joshua and Laura, Anita expressed concern about the PTA and its 
involvement in school programs, the principal and political motives, the 
parents and their reactions towards the English as a second language (ESL) 
program, the language-minority students* and the teachers' relationship to 
one another. This is not to say that conflict and tension does not exist between 
teachers, parents and the administration in Joshua or Laura's school but the 
notion of conflict is prominent throughout Anita's case. This tension could be 
explained in relation to Fuller's (1969) teacher development theory. After 20 
years in the classroom, teachers have the experience to focus on broader 
issues other than those of the classroom. In other words, micro-tasks, 
competence, security and routine in the classroom make way for teachers to 
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become involved in macro issues, those that affect the school, community or 
profession. 

However, the conflict and tension, specifically that which concerns the 
language-minority students and their families in Anita's school, cannot be 
explained through development theory alone. Anita's community, unlike 
Joshua and Laura's which are urban, is predominantly white and blue-collar. 
Although the number of immigrant families is increasing, it is only recently 
that Anita's community has had to deal with immigrant families and their 
children in the schools. The issue is compounded as the economic climate 
worsens. This conflict and tension in the community, in the school and within 
Anita cannot be ignored in understanding her story. 

Joshua: Personal Experience and Self-Reliance 

A very different individual theme separates Joshua from Anita and 
Laura, and is important in understanding Joshua's perspective. Throughout 
the interviews Joshua consistently referred to his personal schooling 
experiences which shaped his thoughts about teaching and learning. And 
although Anita and Laura draw on personal experience from time to time, the 
frequency and explicit nature did not compare to that of Joshua. Personal 
experience for Joshua contributed to his entering the profession, and 
currently drives the way he relates to his students and teaches his class. 

Joshua's feelings of personal experience and self-reliance can be found 
in the literature. For example, Lortie (1975) described socialization into 
teachins as "' self-socialization': one's personal predispositions are not only 
relevant, but in fact, stand in the core of becoming a teacher" (p.79). Greene 
(1986) focuses on the importance of "our life stories in thinking about our 
craft" (p. 16). She suggests that personal experience and reflection allow us to 
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remember our first days of school and what it was like to be the learner. 
According to Greene (1986), "neg'ecting to think about our past, we are often 
likely to repeat behaviors recalled from the past" (p. 17). 

While the importance of past experiences on the present is essential 
(Lortie, 1975; Greene, 1986), Joshua's emphasis on the personal may be extreme 
since he feels that there is not much new that he needs to learn in working 
with language-minority students. Recalling one*s experiences as the sole 
factor in becoming a better teacher may not be enough. Reflection, dialogue, 
sharing and gaining new information is essential especially since many of the 
issues connected with the education of language-minority students calls for 
specialized knowledge that is not included in preservice teacher teacher 
education programs. 

Perhaps for Joshua his reliance on self may be a coping mechanism 
which masks his anxieties in working with language-minority students. 
Anxiety, according to Jersild (1955) "may arise as a reaction to anything that 
threatens one's existence as a separate self or that jeopardizes the attitude one 
has concerning oneself (p. 27). Based on theories of Horney (1950) 
individuals may develop strategies to deal with anxiety. One of Horney's 
strategies that Joshua appears to employ is that of remaining detached and 
aloof. Joshua appears to remain emotionally and cognitively uninvolved as he 
rejects the notion that there are aspects of working with language-minority 
students that that he needs to learn. 

Laura: The Induction Year 

Laura's individual theme is that of the first year teacher, the induction 
year. As mentioned previously, first year teachers are focused on self, on 
survival and adequacy in the classroom. According to Kagan (1992) first year 
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teachers seek to: (a) gain knowledge of students; (b) use that knowledge to 
adapt and redefine their image as a teacher; (c) develop procedures and 
routines that facilitate classroom management and teaching. Laura decided 
only a year ago that she wanted to be in the classroom; her teacher 
preparation was a year long. She is surely learning by doing (Lortie, 1975) 
and this individual theme must be considered in order to understand Laura's 
story. 

Summary 

The teaching contexts of Anita, Laura and Joshua reflect elements of 
public classrooms and schools across the United States. The similarities are 
striking given the location, grade levels and individual teachers. Broad topics, 
such as time constraints, curricular decisions and school environment and 
support are the strokes that paint not only the background of the three 
teacher informants, but America's educational picture. Just as the similarities 
reflect broader educational issues, the differences illuminate the three 
teacher informants as individuals. Conflict and tension, self-reliance and 
personal experience and the induction year are the individual themes that 
emerged from Anita, Joshua and Laura's cases. They are essential to 
understanding their stories. 

Bgliefs 

There is a plethora of process-product research that has provided 
educators and researchers with valuable information into the relationships 
between teachers' and students' classroom behavior and student achievement 
(Clark and Peterson, 1986). However, studying observable teacher behavior is 
only part of understanding what makes the teaching process uniquely human 
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(National Institute of Education* 1975; Feiman-Nemser and Floden, 1986). An 
additional part is exploring the beliefs that shape, contribute or influence 
teacher behavior. Assuming, at minimum, that the relationship between 
teacher beliefs and teacher behavior is multidirectional (Richardson, Anders, 
Tidwell and Lloyd, 1991), it is essential for educators to continue exploring and 
describing the mental lives of teachers. According to Feiman-Nemser and 
Floden (1986) teachers are largely "untapped resources" (p. 505). Their beliefs 
and actions inform their practice and contribute insights into the 
development of the profession. Hence, Anita, Joshua and Laura's beliefs are 
explored in the following subsections: (a) language-minority students; (b) 
programmatic approach; (c) lexical choice; (d) and individual themes. 

Language-Minority Students 

The following topics are presented in describing and comparing the 
teacher informants* language-minority students. They are: (a) knowledge of 
language-minority students; (b) beliefs about academic and social success; (c) 
beliefs about culture; (d) language-minority students' relations with peers; (e) 
and teacher efficacy. 

For the purposes of this study, language-minority students in Anita and 
Laura's classes are defined as those students who are pulled out of the regular 
classroom for ESL class. Language-minority students in Joshua's classes are 
those students who previously attended ESL or bilingual classes, but are 
currently in mainstream classes. 

Knowledge of language-minority students. 

An examination of Anita, Laura and Joshua's cases reveals that none of 
the teachers really know much about iheir language-minority students, except 
for speculation of national origin and native language of the students, their 
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parents or guardians. At most, Anita, Laura and Joshua have a shallow 
understanding of the nature of their language-minority students' first 
language (LI), first language background, socioeconomic background, 
education and literacy of parents or guardians and culture. None of the 
teacher informants mentioned anything about their students* national origin 
in terms of rural or urban, political and historical background, acculturation 
patterns, previous schooling and resident status. This is important as 
instructional and curricular decisions should be made on the basis of students' 
needs. More than a superficial understanding is required in order to 
effectively teach language-minority students. (Scarcella, 1990). 

Anita's two language-minority students, out of a class of 23, are native 
Spanish speakers: Luz is from Central America and Rosa is from the Caribbean. 
Anita is not sure about the circumstances under which her language-minority 
students came to the United States. Laura's four language-minority students, 
out of 28, are etnnic Chinese. However, she is not sure if they are from China 
or the United States. She believes that their native language (LI) is Chinese, 
yet she does not know if they speak Mandarin. Cantonese or another dialect. 
Finally, Joshua estimates that over half of his 160 students are language- 
minority. Therefore, he can only be sure about the native language (LI) and 
national origin of the few students that separate themselves from the rest 
either by being extremely bright or behaving inappropriately. At best, Anita 
and Laura have a sketchy knowledge of their language-minority students' 
home life and their parents' or guardians' employment. Joshua, due in part to 
the numbers of language-minority students, rarely mentioned specifics about 
his language-minority students' home life or about their parents or guardians. 
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Beliefs aha^it academic and snrlal success. 

All three teacher informants hold tacit and conscious beliefs and 
expectations about their language-minority students. These beliefs and 
expectations may affect teacher behavior and influence academic 
achievement (Rosenthal and Jacobson, 1968; Rist, 1970; Brophy and Good. 1986, 
Good and Weinstein, 1986). Beliefs and expectations about language-minority 
students are shaped by a number of factors including culture and ethnicity, 
language behavior and linguistic variation of the students', and teachers' 
attitudes towards language (Bikson, 1974; Harber, 1979; Maldonado-Guzman, 
1980; Cazden, 1986a). 

Anita is much more expressive about her beliefs towards her language- 
minority students perhaps because she has been teaching the longest and 
because of her context. Her suburban school district is more homogeneous 
than that of Joshua and Laura and the recent arrival of immigrant students 
has caused her, her school and the greater community to deal with issues that 
teachers, schools and communities in urban settings have been dealing with 
for a long time. 

Both Anita and Laura believe that there are additional factors, other 
than language that influence academic progress. But they do not mention 
external factors such as social, cultural or political structures which may also 
contribute to or inhibit academic progress. For example, Anita's beliefs about 
Luz have changed over the years. Initially, Anita believed that Luz would be" 
a success story" because of her performance in kinci;jrgarten. Currently, 
Anita suspects that Luz "has a little less intelligence, motor coordination 
difficulties or other problems." It is not surprising that Aniia^s beliefs and 
expectations have changed over the years towards Luz as Anita's initial 
criterion for Luz's success was her ability to follow and adapt, skills that might 
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be useful in kindergarten, but are not sufficient to excel in fourth grade. 
Fourth graders must read to learn, reason, infer, write and problem-solve. It is 
conceivable that Luz's ability to adapt in kindergarten did not equip her to 
progress through the increasing demands of grades one through four, and as 
Luz fell behind, her teachers may have expected less of her, thus, treating her 
differently. This would corroborate the numerous research studies linking 
teachers' differential treatment to student achievement (Rosenthal and 
Jacobson, 1968; Rist, 1970; Bikson, 1974; Harber, 1979; Maldonado-Guzman, 1980; 
Bropiiy and Good, 1986; Cazden, 1986a; Good and Weinstein, 1986; Richards, 1990). 
Luz is currently in Anita's lowest reading group, reading two grades below 
level. 

In addition to the fact that Anita's beliefs about Luz's academic success 
have changed over the years, her beliefs about Luz's character have also 
changed. As mentioned previously, based upon her performance in 
kindergarten, Anita felt that Luz would succeed academically and socially. 
Now, not only have Anita's academic expectations for Luz changed, but her 
beliefs about her integrity have changed. For example, there is inconsistency 
between Luz's performance in her reading group and the results of the IOWA 
test. Anita concludes that cheating is the reason that Luz scored as high as she 
did on the IOWA test. It is possible that Luz could do poorly on reading group 
tasks, such as discrete phonics exercises and clozes, and do better in answering 
general comprehension questions from short readings (Diaz, Moll and Mehan, 
1986) that are part of the IOWA test. This possibility is suggested by Becker 
(1977 cited in Cummins, 1979) who distinguished "vocabulary-concept 
knowledge," a student's grasp of the underlying meanings of words, as 
fundamental to reading comprehension over decoding skills (p. 237). The 
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point here is Anita's conclusions about Luz's character may be unwarranted 
since she neglects to consider educational or pedagogical causes. 

Anita believes, on the other hand, that Rosa will succeed academically 
and "she will be able to do whatever it is she attempts." Although she is two 
years ahead of Luz academically, she is still in the lowest reading group. 
Nevertheless, Anita does not give Rosa a chance in the next higher reading 
group which suggests Anita's lack of confidence in Rosa. Leaving Rosa in the 
lowest reading group may be detrimental, as students tend to conform to the 
academic norms of the group (Rist, 1970). 

Finally, Anita believes that Rosa is at an academic disadvantage because 
her native language, Spanish, rather then English, is spoken at home. Anita's 
beliefs about home language reflect the erroneous assumption behind the 
"insufficient exposure hypothesis" which attributes lack of English language 
progress and school failure to inadequate exposure to English. Although 
intuitively appealing, this hypothesis lacks research support. In fact, 
numerous studies report the contrary, that language-minority students, over 
time do not lose out in the development of English language academic skills 
despite spending less time instructed in English than comparable students 
instructed solely through English (Hakuta, 1986, Cummins, 1989). 
Exposure to English is not sufficient for acquisition. Krashen claims that 
comprehensible input, the ability to understand messages using linguistic and 
extralinguistic cues, is the key to second language acquisition (Krashen, 19S5). 

Anita's beliefs about ^ome language may have serious implications for 
her language-minority students' language development. Specifically, her 
belief that lack of English in the home causes slower overall English language 
development is not supported by the research. In fact, the research suggests 
that peers play a greater role than parents and teachers, as language models 
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for second language learners. In other words, given a choice, L2 speakers 
choose to emulate peer speech over parents (Dulay, Burt and Krashen, 1982; 
Beebe, 1985). 

Moreover, Anita's home language beliefs may result in well intentioned 
recommendations that Rosa's parents try to speak more English at home. 
Adherence to these recommendations may have detrimental outcomes. 
Depending on the English language ability of the parents (Saville-Troike, 
1989), Rosa could be exposed to poor models of English. Perhaps more serious is 
the quality and quantity of family communication may suffer (Wong-Fillmore, 
1991; Wong-Fillmore and Meyer, 1992). Finally, if parents feel that 
communication in the native language (LI) represents warmth and affection, 
strained family relations may occur as the amount of interaction is reduced 
and the quality of it is changed. Parent-child interaction and academic 
achievement has been well-documented (Well, 1986 cited in Cummins, 1989). 

Laura, like Anita, believes that language is just one internal factor 
among many that influences her language-minority students' social and 
academic progress. Laura's beliefs may stem from the fact that her language- 
minority students are pulled out for resource room. Title I reading and speech. 
The message sent to Laura, before she even became acquainted with her 
language-minority students is one of academic and social difficulty which may 
have led her to unconsciously lower expectations for these students. 
Moreover, there is at least one overt example where Laura lowers her 
expectations for a language-minority student. For example, because Ting-Ting 
is out of the room for special programs, she frequently does not understand 
the homework assignments. As a result, Laura admits that she often gives Ting 
Ting less demanding assignments. Therefore, as the school year progresses. 
Ting Ting may fall farther behind since less is demanded from her. 
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Joshua shares few insights into what he believes about his language- 
minority students' abilities; however, he makes one generalization when they 
first enter his classes. He expects that they cannot read or write in English 
and he questions their ability to comprehend. He perceives himself to be 
strict, expecting the same quality of work from all his students regardless of 
their academic or linguistic abilities. This may be related to his belief that 
academic success is in the hands of the individual student. Joshua believes 
that hard work and determination are the most important characteristics for 
language-minority student success. This belief may stem from his personal 
experiences in school which were initially unsuccessful. He himself admits 
that he did not work very hard during his school years, yet when he ^oplied 
himself, he succeeded, suggesting the importance of individual effort. 

Individual effort, although important, may not be enough to assure 
success for language-minority students. The fact that Joshua is a white male 
may contribute to his faith in individual power. Joshua's belief that hard work 
and determination are essential for student success, overlooks at minimum, the 
social, cultural and political context within which language-minority students 
exist. 

Beliefs about culture. 

As previously mentioned, all three teacher informants hold beliefs and 
expectations of their language-minority students' academic abilities. These 
beliefs and expectations may be shaped by both the micro and macro context, 
and conscious and unconscious views of culture and ethnicity. According to 
Maldonado-Guzman (1980), beliefs about culture, which may result in 
differential treatment, stem from one or any combination of "ethnocentrism. 
orthodoxy, motive or intent, attraction and/or philosophy and ideology" (p. 2). 
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Anita, Joshua and Laura all hold beliefs about their language-niinority 
students' cultural background. In some instances they rely on hearsay, and in 
other instances they form beliefs by observation. Beliefs formed by 
observation may be questionable due to the subjective lens that is used in the 
interpretation of observations. Upon deeper reflection, Joshua and Li»ura 
admit that the source of their cultural beliefs is unknown and partially due to 
stereotypes. 

Specifically, Anita believes that culture is the reason that Luz does not 
"open up and talk" because Latino children are not supposed to cause problems 
for their families. In addition, Anita believes that Latino girls mature 
physically faster than other children. Whether these beliefs are hearsay or 
direct observation, Anita may be using Maldonado-Guzman's (1980) "orthodoxy 
and ethnocentrism" as the lens that interprets Luz's behavior. Unfortunately, 
beliefs that are rooted in ethnocentrism and orthodoxy are at a minimum 
incomplete and frequently false. 

Joshua believes that many of his Asian language-minority students are 
taught to be "humble and quiet" and this prevents them from speaking up in 
class. Likewise, Laura believes that Asian parents are "passive". From a 
historical context. Tang (personal communication, July 8, 1992) elaborates on 
the "notion of passiveness" in Asian students. Asians, particularly Chinese, 
are taught to respect teacher authority, to be polite and quiet. Knowledge 
should not be demonstrated in front of the group. 

However, Tang maintains that Asian students are perceived as passive 
only when passive is defined as non-verbal, nonaggressive or inactive. 
According to Tang, many Asian students are anything but passive; they are 
active listeners. * Many Asian students strive for perfection; therefore, do not 
participate in class until they are entirely sure they are correct. With many 
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Asian students excelling academically and many Asian businesses thriving, 
perhaps the definition of passive needs to be broadened. 

Language-minority stude nts' relations with peers. 

Language-minority students' relations with their peers is another topic 
that was discussed in attempting to understand the three teacher informants' 
beliefs about language-minority students in the mainstream classroom. 
Anita's responses appear contradictory as she flips from how much the other 
students befriend Luz and Rosa, to what a nice school she works, to the 
reactions of individual students. The reactions of individual students seem to 
be shaped by their parents' opinion and the community prejudice towards 
language-minority students. Anita's contradictions mirror the tension 
between the classroom, the school and the community. Anita may be 
struggling with her own tacit feelings and prejudices towards her language- 
minority students. 

Joshua and Laura's urban settings contribute to the fact that they feel 
that their language-minority students are generally accepted by the other 
students. However, this feeling may be superficial since there appears to be a 
stigma attached to participating in an ESL or bilingual program. This topic is 
discussed later in this chapter. 

According to Joshua, his school has always been ethnically and 
culturally diverse; therefore, the students are generally accepting of 
language-minority students because they are accustomed to being together. 
Interestingly, Joshua is the only teacher informant that mentioned the role of 
the teacher as a factor in student acceptance. This implies that just because 
students attend the same school, they accept each other. 

Laura's school is 95% ethnic Chinese which suggests that a majority of 
the students in the school may be language-minority, although not according 
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to the definition used in this study. As previously defined, language-minority 
students, for the purpose of this study, are those students who are puUed out 
for ESL classes. In Laura's class, the four language-minority students are 
often seen communicating with their peers in the native language; therefore, 
communication does not appear to be problematic. However, since Laura does 
not speak Chinese, she does not know the content or tone of the 
communication. 

Teacher efficacy. 

Personal efficacy, the belief in one's competence as a teacher (Ashton 
and Webb, 1986) influences student achievement (Brophy and Everston, 1976; 
Gibson and Dembo, 1884; Ashton and Webb, 1986). Anita's- doubts manifest 
themselves in her desires to do more for Rosa, yet she does not "know where to 
begin to start to help her." Anita also maintains inadequacies in her ability to 
assess her language-minority students' needs and she feels less capable when 
her language-minority students are beginners ir English. 

On the other hand, Anita's doubts seem minimal as she expresses her 
knowledge about language-minority students like a laundry list. For example 
she refers to studies in a broad sense, although she does not cite specific 
research, that show the importance of native language development. She talks 
about stages of language development, and the importance of incorporating 
culture into lessons with language-minority students. However, when it comes 
to applying her knowledge, there is evidence that Anita lacks sufficient depth 
in order to apply what she knows about the education of language-minority 
students. For example, during Latin class, there is ample opportunity for Luz 
and Rosa to excel because of the Latin influence on the Spanish language. 
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Anita could exploit the importance of Luz and Rosa's native language; 
however, during the classroom observations she did not. 

In contrast, Joshua appears to have a relatively high sense of efficacy, 
although he does mention that he would not mind knowing what methods have 
proven to be effective in working with language-minority students. He 
believes that there is not much that he needs to learn. Not only does he 
believe that there is little or no new content that he needs, he believes that 
only experienced classroom teachers might have something to offer. This 
implies that Joshua may not be open to learning about second language 
development from a researcher or expert in the field. Joshua's sense of 
efficacy stems from his belief that there are generic processes that bind all 
teachers together regardless of subject matter. He believes that "good 
teaching is good teaching.'* 

As discussed previously, Joshua's withdrawal or inability to accept that 
there are aspects of second language development that he could learn from 
experts or colleagues may be related to the concept of detachment (Horney 
1950). Detachment, used to mask anxiety, is characterized by withdrawal and 
denial. The statement that "good teaching is good teaching" is superficial in 
that it denies the existence of specialized knowledge. 

Moreover, resistance, like detachment, may be another strategy that 
Joshua employs to mask anxiety. Resistance, according to Horney (1950) is an 
important phenomena in understanding learning. Resistance may manifest 
in a failure to notice, hear, remember or understand something. Curran (1972) 
claims that in adult learning there is resistance to new knowledge because of 
the adult's need for self-assertion. Adult resistance, according to Curran, is 
subconscious and may manifest itself in denial of the importance of new 
knowledge. Perhaps anxious that he may discover that he is not as effective 
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with language-minority students as he thinks he is, Joshua appears to remain 
closed to new information about teaching these students. 

Unlike Joshua, Laura, as a beginning teacher, feels much more 
overwhelmed and inadequate in her ability to deal with language-minority 
students; her sense of personal efficacy is low. There is no sense of confidence 
when Laura describes her language-minority students. She feels incompetent 
and unprepared. In fact, she raises many more questions than Anita and 
Joshua about language development, problems that may influence language 
development, and language-minority student assessment. As a first year 
teacher she does not seem afraid to admit her inadequacies. 

Pro grammatic A pproach 

The above topics serve to compare and contrast the teacher informants' 
beliefs about their language-minority students. What follows is an exploration 
of the teacher informants' understanding of programmatic approaches for 
these students. First, a brief description and comparison of the programs in 
Anita, Joshua and Laura's schools is presented. (For a detailed description of 
programmatic approaches see Chapter IV the individual case histories). It 
should be kept in mind that the descriptions and to some extent the 
comparisons are based on the teacher informants* perceptions of the existing 
programs; therefore, program descriptions and details could be inaccurate. 
What follows is a discussion of topics, which include: (a) teacher informants* 
understanding of the programs for language-minority students; (b) 
communication with the ESL and bilingual staff; (c) and the stigma attached to 
being a student in an ESL or bilingual program follow. 
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Descriptions nf programmatir a nnroaches. 

According to Anita her school has an ESL pull-out program for grades 
one through six where one ESL teacher travels between two school buildings 
in the district. Language-minority students in the pull-out program are 
placed according to chronological age, not English language ability. The 
language-minority students in kindergarten participate in an extended day 
program. 

In Joshua's school, there is more than one option for language-minority 
students. Those students who arrive with limited English skills are placed 
immediately into a content-based ESL program and they are mainstreamed into 
regular classes when they pass the ESL exit exam. In addition to the content- 
based ESL program, there are Spanish bilingual classes, although the school 
boasts large numbers of students who speak Chinese and Korean. Staffing 
seems to be the overt reason why there are no bilingual classes in other major 
languages which reflects the bilingual teacher shortages as reported by the 
U.S. Congressional Record (;989>. 

Finally, Laura's school has a bilingual and ESL pull-out program. The 
bilingual program, called a "bridge" in her school, but commonly referred to 
in the literature as a transitional bilingual program, is unlike the bilingual 
program in Joshua's school in that it is for newly arrived immigrant students. 
According to Laura, the bridge classes ease the transition into the ESL pull-out 
program and mainstream classes. The ESL pull-out program is similar to that 
of Anita's school in terms of scheduling. 

Evidently, all three schools have programs for their language-minority 
population in spite of the fact that a little less than half of all language- 
minority students across the United States are receiving special language 
services (O'Malley, 1982). And while the programmatic approaches differ 
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somewhat between extended day and pull-out ESL in Anita's schooK to content- 
based ESL and Spanish bilingual in Joshua's school, to Chinese bilingual and 
pull-out ESL in Laura's school, it is predictable that they all assume McKay's 
(1988) assimilationist model. And while not explicitly slated and frequently 
hidden by excuses of staffing and resource problems, the programmatic goals 
are for students to learn English as quickly as possible at the potential expense 
of native language development. Proponents of the assimilationist model 
assume that learning English in order to enter the mainstream takes priority 
over becoming a balanced bilingual and that the two are mutually exclusive. 
In other words, language-minority students either learn English quickly 
through a transitional bilingual or ESL program at the expense of their native 
language, or develop their native language in a maintenance or dual language 
program at the expense of learning English. This assumption is contrary to 
the growing body of research that suggests that development of the first 
language supports the development of the second language (Swain and 
Lapkin, 1982; Hakuta. 1986; Genesee, Tucker and Lambert, 1987; Cummins, 1989). 
The assimilationist model that Anita, Joshua and Laura's schools employ 
confirms national trends, as the majority of programs for language-minority 
students are submersion or some form of ESL. 

Understanding of programmatic a pproaches. 

In describing their schools' programmatic approaches for language- 
minority students, the three teacher informants were able to superficially 
describe the programs but admitted ignorance to anything more than program 
scheduling and placement. In fact, all three repeatedly confessed that they 
really did not know what goes on in the ESL and bilingual classrooms. This 
lack of understanding is not surprising. Penfield (1987) has documented 
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mainstream teachers' unfamiliarity with the role of the ESL teacher. This lack 
of awareness of ESL programs may be caused by the isolation of teachers and 
time constraints that has been described in the broader educational literature 
(Jackson, 1968; Lortie, 1975, Sarason, 1982; Lieberman and Miller, 1984; Goodlad, 
1984). It is not surprising that Anita, Joshua and Laura are not cognizant of 
what happens in other classes, yet it is disturbing because what happens in 
the bilingual/ESL pull-out classes influences the language-minority students 
in their classes. 

Anita, Joshua and Laura's lack of understanding of what goes on in the 
ESL and bilingual classes appears to be linked to the teacher informants' 
individual themes: conflict and tension; self-reliance and individualism; and 
the induction year. For example, Anita's unfamiliarity with programmatic 
approaches is tempered by the conflict and tension that is within herself, the 
school and the greater community. She is the only teacher that reported 
community members dissatisfaction with the ESL program and the heated 
discussions that have subsequently occurred at school board meetings. Anita 
may want to know more about what goes on in the ESL classes, but community 
dissatisfaction, pressure and inner conflict may prevent her from showing 
interest even if she had the time. 

Joshua's reliance on personal experience and his high sense of efficacy 
sr-ggests that the reason that he is unaware of what occurs in the content- 
based ESL classes is he may not think that it is important. Finally, the 
induction year, for Laura, explains at least in part why she is unfamiliar with 
what transpires in the ESL and bilingual classes. As previously staled, new 
teachers are preoccupied with survival and it is a rare first year teacher that 
has the mental space and physical time to know what is going on in other 
classes. 

1 b 7 
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For common reasons such as time constraints and isolation and 
individual reasons such as conflict, self-sufficiency and the induction year, 
Anita and Joshua do not appear disturbed in their lack of understanding of 
what happens in the ESL or bilingual classes. Perhaps this is because they are 
more experienced teachers who have realistic expectations about their roles, 
and what they need to know. On the other hand, Laura feels that she "should 
know." Laura's feelings may be related to role definition as she struggles in 
her first year of teaching to know what she needs to know and what is 
expected of her. 

It is interesting to note thai even with acknowledged unfamiliarity, all 
three teacher informants have opinions as to the effectiveness of their 
schools' programmatic approach. Their opinions, therefore, are based on 
hearsay; a lack of first hand information. For example, Anita finds it hard to 
believe that language-minority students can learn anything in a 45 minute 
pull-out period, especially when the students arc grouped by chronological 
age instead of by English language ability. Joshua, in accordance with his 
emphasis on self-sufficiency, believes that it is not the program which is 
effective or ineffective, but the individual student who will succeed or fail. 
Finally, Laura doubts the effectiveness of her school's ESL pull-out and 
bilingual program partially because of what other teachers have said and 
partially because she has not seen English language improvement among her 
language-minority students thus far. 

In termL of the ideal programmatic approach for language-minority 
students, Anita holds the strongest opinions. Her "no" approach, or 
submersion for language-minority students who enter school in the early 
elementary grades, or a bilingual approach, for language-minority students 
who are proficient in their first . language and enter school in the upper 
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elementary grades, is based on her opinion that students should be treated as 
individuals and not just lumped into special classes. Joshua is ambivalent as to 
which approach is the most effective for language-minority students because 
of his beliefs in the individual language-minority student. Once again, the 
notion of self-sufficiency arises for Joshua; however, ^ manifests itself in the 
student's role. Finally, Laura, consistent with the insecurity of being a first 
year teacher, admits that she does not know enough about programs for 
language-minority students to base an opinion. 

Communication with the ESL and bilingu al staff. 

Communication with the ESL and bilingual staff is related to the teacher 
informants' understanding of programs for language-minority students 
because communication problems are closely related to teacher isolation 
(Lortie» 1975; Sarason, 1982; Lieberman and Miller, 1984; Goodlad, 1984). More 
specifically it affirms Penfield's (1987) findings of the absence of 
communication between £SL and mainstream teachers. For example, dialogue 
between Anita and the ESL teacher is often through memos which frequently 
consist of a level of dialogue containing yes/no questions and responses, and 
imperatives. For Joshua and Laura» there is no communication. 

Both Anita and Laura feel that leadership from the administration 
might solve the communication problems between the ESL, bilingual and 
mainstream teachers, but their approaches differ. For Anita, this leadership 
should be in the form of mandatory meetings. Laura's approach is less 
authoritative or naive as she suggests optional lunch meetings for ESL, 
bilingual and mainstream teachers to discuss issues. 
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Stigma a5;snriafftd with being a <itndent in an ESL o r hilinpu al program. 

The final topic of this section is the stigma attached to being a 
language-minority student in a bilingual or ESL program. It is not surprising 
as the debate on bilingualism is centered around power, politics and ethnicity 
as opposed to instructional value for students (Hakuta» 1986), Bilingualism or 
language use represents sociaU political and economic status and the 
relationship between majority and minority groups is important (Ogbu, 1992). 
For example, Spanish may elicit an image of welfare and poverty, in the eyes 
of the less informed and ignorant. 

Two main advocacy groups^ U,S, English and English Plus, represent 
polar views in the current language debate, U,S, English, a citizens group that 
supports a constitutional English language amendment, maintains that the 
English language is threatened by a shift towards bilingualism, S,I, Hayakawa, 
the honorary chairman of U,S, English, warns that one official language is the 
only way for the United States to unite as a nation (Hayakawa, 1992). Opposing 
U.S, English is English Plus, Comprised of over 50 civil rights and educational 
organizations, English Plus promotes English language proficiency plus 
proficiency in a second or more languages (English Plus Information 
Clearinghouse, 1992), 

Regardless of political alignment, schools receive society's mixed 
messages about language, politics and bilingualism. These messages are 
consciously or unconsciously translated into attitudes towards language- 
minority students. And as previously disc^:ssed, attitudes toward minority 
language use and variation conjure images and influence behavior (Bikson, 
1974: Harber, 1974; Cazden, 1989), 

In addition, Ogbu (1978, 1992) has documented the interactions of power 
and status between majority and minority groups and the influence on 
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academic achievement. Ogbu claims there is a vast variability of academic 
progress among language-minority groups due to status, power, and relation to 
English. 

Anita, Joshua and Laura's belief that their language-minority students 
are happier in the regular classroom may be because of the stigma. This 
ethnocentric belief is based on subjective interpretation. Anita spoke of her 
language-minority students as wanting to be like the other kids. Joshua 
mentioned that even as some of his language-minority struggled in his class 
they did not want to go back to ESL. Lastly, Laura, although less aware of the 
politics in her school, commented how the principal wanted to encourage 
positive interaction between the language-minority students and the regular 
students because of the stigma attached to being in the bilingual or ESL classes. 

Individual Themes 

While the above topics highlight communalities of the teacher 
informants* experiences, their individual themes, which include conflict and 
conforrMty, self-reliance and individualism, and the induction year, serve to 
emphasize their uniqueness. 

Anita: conflict and conformity. 

As discussed thus far, what makes Aniia's story unique is the personal, 
institutional and societal conflict that permeates her story. Her comments, her 
tone and her beliefs reflect the many faces of the national debate of schooling 
for linguistically and culturally diverse students. In addition to the conflict, 
conformity appears to be related to Maldonado-Guzman's (1980) "ethnocentrism 
and orthodoxy." For example, Anita makes numerous distinctions between 
language-minority students and the other students with her choice of 
pronouns, possessive pronouns and possessive adjectives. The language- 
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minority students and their families are referred to as "they" "them" and 
"their" and the other students and their families are referred to as "we" "us 
"and "our." This choice of language suggests a division between the two 
groups and according to Anita, it is the role of the language-minority students 
and their families to fit in and conform, yet there is a sense that "they" will 
not ever really be like "us." 

lliilmaj self-reliance and i ndividualism. 

Joshua is defined by self-reliance and individualism. This theme is 
manifested in the emphasis that he places on his role and that of his students. 
He believes that he sets the pace and instructional climate, but academic and 
social success is ultimately in the hands of the individual student. 

Acknowledging the importance of individual factors, Joshua 
nevertheless neglects to consider external factors, which influence language- 
minority student success. Schumann's acculturation model (1978a; 1978b) 
suggests that second language development is closely related to cultural 
adaptability. Schumann posits that acculturation and second language 
development is determined by the degree of social and psychological distance 
between members of a second language learning group (2LL group) and 
members of a target language group (TL group). Schumann posits that "the 
greater the social distance between the two groups the more difficult it is for 
the members of the 2LL group to acquire the language of the TL group" 
(Schumann, 1978b p. 261). According to Schumann (1978b) the following 
'ssues are involved in social distance and can facilitate or inhibit second 
language development. They are: 

(a) In relation to the TL group is the 2LL group politically, culturally, 
technically or economically dominant, non-dominant or subordinate? 

(b) Is the integration pattern of the 2LL group assimilation, 
acculturation of preservation? (c) What is the 2LL group's degree of 
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enclosure? (d) Is the 2LL group cohesive? (e) Whai is the size of the 
2LL group? (f) Are the cultures of the two groups congruent? (g) What 
are the attitudes of the two groups toward each other? (h) What is the 
2LL groups intended length of residence in the target language area? 
(p. 261) 

Not all of the above issues need to be reconciled in order for acculturation and 
second language acquisition to occur. These issues serve as a gauge. 

Whereas Joshua acknowledges that psychological distance is a result of 
individual and affective factors, he does not seem to understand that social 
distance comprises factors that affect the learner. Neglecting to consider 
social factors reflects a narrow and naive view of the social and political 
structures that influence individual behavior. Perhaps, for Joshua, placing 
the responsibility on the individual language-minority student is a coping 
mechanism; a way to lift the burden of the enormous responsibility of 
educating approximately 160 kids per day. 

Laura: the nduction year. 

Finally, Laura's individual theme, once again, is the induction year. Her 
reliance on textbooks, questions about students' language abilities and lack of 
awareness of programmatic approaches may be partially if not totally 
attributed to her inexperience as a classroom teacher. This is not to say that 
experience alone will transform her into an expert teacher who is competent 
in working with language-minority students. Experience will free her from 
the day to day survival strategies and allow her to reflect on issues of greater 
importance such as language-minority students, or be more creative in her 
classroom decisions. 

Lexical Choice 

Before concluding this section, lexical choice must be addressed in order 
to synthesize Anita, Joshua and Laura*s beliefs towards language-minority 
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students in the mainstream classroom. Thoughts and beliefs are housed in 
language; therefore, tacit beliefs may become conscious through looking at 
lexical choice. The following comments are not the result of a quantitative 
content analysis; they are more of an interpretation, a texture that is felt 
when reading the cases. 

It appears that Anita's choice of words is frequently negative when she 
speaks about language-minority students, their programs and their language. 
For example, she uses words such as, "suspicious," "revert," "suspect," "cheat," 
"secretive," "culturally deprived," "no language skills," "re-educate," "deficit" 
and "remedial," which all carry negative images. This is not to say that Joshua 
and Laura's language is necessarily more positive; however, in Laura's case, 
for example, she is the only teacher informant that speaks to her students 
about the positive aspects of being bilingual. Furthermore, she shows 
empathy as she relates her own experiences in trying to learn bits of Chinese. 
Finally, there are more examples of positive language, such as "positive 
interaction", "good receptive skills" and a "nice kid." Choice of words, then, 
may be the window to subconscious feelings. 

Summary 

What are the teacher informants' beliefs about language-minority 
students in the reguLir classroom? It is difficult to reach a definitive answer 
to a question that deals with a tacit concept such as beliefs. Despite the fact 
that statements may be listened to and analyzed, beliefs can not be observed. 
Furthermore, combinations of beliefs may cause different behaviors (Feiman- 
Nemser and Floden, 1986). Nevertheless, the study of beliefs is an important 
step in understanding the mental lives of teachers (Elbaz, 1981). 
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All teachers, including Anita, Joshua and Laura, have beliefs which 
partly stem from individual experience. Moreover, teachers are products of 
the greater society, and what happens in the classroom is to some extent a 
reflection of society. It appears that many of the teacher informants* beliefs 
are based on hearsay and misinformation. All three have minimal 
understanding of their language*minority students' background and 
programs, yet they have a multitude of opinions which suggests the power of 
collective societal beliefs. To some extent all three teacher informants believe 
that academic or social difficulties are caused solely by internal factors within 
the language-minority student. This is not to say that internal factors are not 
important; however, neglecting to acknowledge external factors such as 
societal attitudes, political structures, and acculturation patterns implies a 
blaming-the-victim attitude. Internal factors, specifically language alone, 
cannot account for the disproportionate number of students of color that 
experience academic failure (Cummins, 1989). 

More specifically, Anita's beliefs appear to be the strongest as she 
doubts Luz's academic abilities and neglects to take an academic chance with 
Rosa. Her mistrust of the ESL program and staff, and the language she uses to 
describe the language-minority students conform to the negative beliefs of 
some community members. Her changing beliefs towards Luz may be related 
to Luz's academic performance alone, but it may also be due to the changing 
climate of this country. As the economy worsens in these conservative times, 
there may be less tolerance and acceptance for those who are linguistically or 
culturally different. 

Joshua's beliefs appear to be less affected by society at large as he is less 
involved in politics of his school and community. It is clear that Joshua 
believes in the strength of the individual language-minority student as the 
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distinguishing factor for acadt^mic success, which implies that he believes the 
contrary, weak language-minority students will fail. Believing that success or 
failure lies within the language-minority student corroborates Cummins* 
(1989) view that the focus of academic failure in language-minority students 
has always resulted in the conclusion that the problem lies within the student, 
as opposed to problems related to the school context. Clearly, as Schumann 
(1978a, 1978b) posits in his acculturation theory, there is a balance between 
psychological and social factors that contribute to the success or failure of 
language-minority students. 

Laura believes that bilingualism is a positive attribute; however, she is 
struggling to survive as a first year teacher, and the magnitude cannot be 
underestimated. Her consciou^^ beliefs may manifest themselves through 
questions. Laura had the most questions and overt doubts which may suggest 
that she is open and malleable. 

Acknowledging that beliefs play a part in shaping behavior is 
fundamental to professional development. Anita, Joshua and Laura are faced 
with enormous daily responsibility as classroom teachers. Yet the mere fact 
that they volunteered to participate in this study shows a willingness, at 
minimum, to engage in dialogue about language-minority students and the 
issues that surround these students. 

Self-Reported Instructional Practices 

The purpose of this section is to explore the self-reported instructional 
practices that the three teacher informants employ with their language- 
minority students and the rationale behind those practices. This exploration is 
essential for three reasons. First, through individual and collective 
experience, teachers have a wealth of wisdom that may serve to inform others 
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in the profession. Second, understanding the rationale behind the selection of 
instructional practices may reveal clues at to what beliefs these teachers hold 
about their language-minority students (Underhill, 1988). FinalJy, 
information on self-reported instructional practices, although not necessarily 
effective, will help staff developers build upon the experiences of mainstream 
teachers, instead of presenting practices that may be unrealistic given their 
teaching context. Understanding the perspective of mainstream teachers is 
critical, since "experts" and "novices" in a given domain, view problems, tasks 
and issues differently (Chi, Glaser and Rees, 1981). 

This section begins with a comparison of the teacher informants' self- 
reports of instructional practices that they employ in their classrooms. Two 
topics follow: teacher efficacy and notions of language proficiency. This 
section concludes with a summary for the purpose of answering the second 
research question regarding self-reported instructional practices the 
mainstream teachers use with their language-minority students. 

In comparing the self-reported instructional practices of the three 
teacher informants, there are three similarities. First, although their reasons 
differ. Anita, Joshua, and Laura do not plan their lessons differently or vary 
content because of the pi^sence of language-minority students in their 
classes. Anita blames lack of planning and content variation on the packaged 
curricula that are required, and the scheduling that makes her class resemble 
a bus depot. 

Joshua, on the other hand, has been implicitly informed that language- 
minority students who have been mainstreamed into his classes should be 
prepared; therefore, additional planning and content selection is not 
necessary. In addition, he acknowledges the fact that there are other students 
in his classes, and he believes that language-minority students must keep up 
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with the class as opposed to the class being held back by the language- 
minority students. 

Laura's planning process is characterized by thinking about her 
students as a whole instead of considering individual differences. Consistent 
with the literature on the induction year, Laura's first year of teaching is 
characterized by a focus on self and survival (Fuller, 1969; Zumwalt, 1986; 
Kagan, 1992); therefore, her planning behavior is not surprising. However, 
individual differences, as related to secord language development, must be 
considered. While there is disagreement as to the influence and role of 
individual differences in the process of second language development, 
available evidence suggests that factors such as age, aptitude, motivation, 
cognitive style, personality, and learning strategies, account for differences 
in learner success (Littlewood, 1984; Ellis, 1986; Larsen-Freeman and Long, 
1991). Despite the fact that there are many more questions than answers in the 
literature regarding the relationship of individual differences to second 
language development, Larsen-Freeman and Long (1991) suggest the 
importance for teachers to understand the individual characteristics of their 
students in order to meet their learning needs. In addition tc approaching her 
students as a whole group, Laura relies on textbooks, which may be more a 
result of being a first year teacher than having language-minority students 
in her class. 

Secondly, while the teacher informants do not change their planning 
or content selection, implementation of their lessons is frequently altered 
because of their language-minority students. Anita reports that she 
incorporates more culture and tries to use student experiences in the reading 
group that has language-minority students. It is interesting that Anit? refers 
to culture and previous experiences only with her language- minority 
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students. This may suggest Anita's belief that culture is important for 
language-minority students because of low self-esteem. Low self-esteem may 
be related to Schumann*s acculturation theory (1978b) which "posits that it is 
social distance which affects the degree to which a second language group 
acquires the language of a particular target language (TL) group" (cited in 
Larsen-Freeman and Long. 1991 p. 181). Once again, Maldonado-Guzman's 
(1980) ethnocentric view emerges as Anita's actions imply that non language- 
minority students have nothing to learn because they share the dominant 
culture. That belief is questionable as exploring one's culture and learning 
about the cultures of others is fundamental to cross-cultural understanding 
for ail students. 

Unlike Anita, Joshua and Laura refer to speed of the lesson, their rate of 
speech and choice of vocabulary when discussing their language-minority 
students' influence on lesson implementation. They both suggest that they 
alter their rate of speech and choice of vocabulary somewhat, but are cautious 
because they are concerned that the other students in the class remain 
challenged. 

Intuitively, Joshua and Laura appear to understand Krashen's (1982) 
input hypothesis, which states that language is acquired by understanding 
messages or receiving comprehensible input just beyond the learner's level of 
grammar and lexical competence. Krashen (1985) suggests second language 
learners move from i (the current level of comprehensible input) to i + 1 (the 
next step that is beyond the level that the language learner easily 
understands). Using a simplified register, language just beyond the current 
level of the students, the teacher can facilitate comprehensible input. 
However, Joshua and Laura appear to be conflicted because of the non 
language-minority students in their classes. 
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Third, all of the teacher informants implied that regardless of the 
student population, good teaching is good teaching. Hence, instructional 
practices that are based on sound educational principles are appropriate for 
all students. The fact that Anita, Joshua and Ltkura believe that sound 
educational practices are effective for all students suggests the student as 
having a lesser role than the teacher or the strategy, and disregards 
individual differences. As previously discussed, individual differences, such 
as motivation, aptitude, personality, and cognitive style, influence second 
language development (Littlewood, 1984; Ellis, 1986, Larsen-Freeman and Long, 
1991) and learning in general. 

Specifically, Anita mentioned using an instructional technique called 
the word bank which encourages students to take risks by selecting words 
from a vocabulary list. Risk-taking, according to Beebe (1983) varies 
according to the situation and the social setting. Although moderate risk- 
taking may be optimal, Beebe maintains that "moderate" is different for 
different students. Moreover, culture is an additional variable in 
understanding the instructional effectiveness of risk-taking. Beebe suggests 
that different cultures may value risk-taking to varying degrees. This is 
particularly important in Anita's classroom, as she assumes that her language- 
minority students will benefit equally from the word bank technique. 

During the interviews, Anita had the most instructional practices to 
share. This may be because of her years in the classroom or that she has been 
to more staff development workshops dealing with language-minority students 
than Joshua and Laura combined. One strategy, rephrasing, was mentioned by 
all three teacher informants. Used by ESL teachers, rephrasing has twr 
purposes: clarification and understanding. Clarification is the more obvious 
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purpose for rephrasing; it assists teacher-student comprehension. The second 
purpose for rephrasing is "understanding." 

Accokding to Curran (1972), providing an appropriate response which 
may be rephrasing, the teacher demonstrates that s/he has listened to the 
student. This results in the student feeling that what s/he says is important. 
"Understanding" is a critical component to second language learning (Curran, 
1972). 

Anita, Joshua and Laura appear to rephrase lo assist clarification. They 
reported thai they rephrased or had the students* rephrase when there was 
lack of comprehension. Joshua is the only teacher informant that was told by 
his department chairperson that rephrasing as a general rule is inappropriate 
for his students because it discourages them from listening to the teacher or 
one another. By not explaining the purposes of rephrasing to his department 
chairperson, Joshua may be unfamiliar with the dual purposes of rephrasing 
for language-minority students. 

Teacher Efficacy 

An examination of the self-reported instructional practices that Anita, 
Joshua and Laura say they use with their language-minority students provides 
the context for the first topic of this section which is teacher efficacy. All 
three teacher informants mention the potential ineffectiveness of their 
instructional practices with language-minority students. This contradicts 
their beliefs that good teaching is good teaching and may imply a lack of 
confidence or low personal efficacy. For example, Anita maintains that the 
strategy she uses for Luz in spelling is not working. Her criterion for 
knowing whether the strategy works is based on Luz's ability to memorize. 
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Because many of his students do not speak out in class, Joshua doubts the 
( ''*ctiveness of his developmental lessons. According to Joshua, language- 
minority student silence is caused by poor English, lack of confidence, culture 
and mispronunciation. 

According to Labov (1972) student silence, specifically in African- 
Americans, is caused by the assumption that they will be accountable for their 
words. Labov found that some students who were "nonverbal" in the 
classroom, were extremely talkative with their peers outside of the classroom. 
Beebe (1983) suggests that similar behavior occurs with some language- 
minority students. 

Culture is suggested by Joshua as a reason for Asian student silence. 
Bannai (1981) reviewed studies on Asian and non-Asian class participation and 
found that the Asians participated less. Bannai suggests that Asians tend to 
adhere to the teacher-as-authority which impacts on their willingness to 
participate. Moreover, as previously discussed, many Asian students are 
taught to respect the teachers* authority (Tang, personal communication, July 
8, 1992; Burnaby and Sun, 1989) which implies a lesser emphasis on student 
participation and questioning. Traditional ways of teaching and learning, 
stemming from Confucius, emphasize rote memorization (Shu, 1985). Family 
tradition and values encourage active listening in school. Therefore, student 
silence should not be confused with passivity. 

Finally, Laura frequently questions her abilities and her instructional 
strategics in working with language-minority students. Low personal efficacy 
is related to lower classroom achievement (Ashton and Webb, 1986). 

Closely related to doubts about instructional effectiveness are doubts 
about language-minority students' ability to comprehend aspects of the lesson. 
Anita and Laura mention strategies such as, calling on their language- 
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minority students or monitoring their oral participation to check 
comprehension. These may not be the most effective strategies in light of 
Krashen's (1985) input hypothesis and/or Cummins' (1979) distinction between 
BICS and CALPS. 

According to Krashen (1985) early second language development is 
characterized by the language-minority student's ability to comprehend and 
inability to accurately produce the target language. Cummins (1979) suggests 
that language can be interpersonal or academic. Lack of understanding of 
Krashen's input hypothesis and Cummins* BICS and CALPS may result in 
inaccurate assessment of language-minority students' language abilities. 
Whereas some language-minority students may be talkative in the target 
language on a more basic and interpersonal level, the demands of 
participating in an academic lesson may be beyond the language-minority 
student's ability to produce. It is conceivable ther that language-minority 
students may understand much more than they can produce, and the academic 
demands may leave frequently chatty language-:ninority students silent. 
Therefore, calling on students or monitoring their oral participation alone are 
ineffective strategies for checking comprehension. 

Notions of Langu age Proficiency 

Understanding the teacher informants' implicit conceptions of 
language proficiency is important because it has an impact on decisions of 
instructional practices and assessment of language-minority students' ability. 

Language proficiency was initially thought to include only grammar 
and lexis (Harley et al., 1990; Larsen-Freeman and Long, 1991). AKhough a 
definition of consensus does not exist, briefly tracing the evolution of 
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language proficiency through the works of Chomsky (1965), Hymes (1972). 
Cummins (1980). Canaie and Swain (1980) and Harley et al. (1990) is informative. 

Rejecting Chomsky's (1965) notion o^ language competence as 
tantamount to grammatical competence. Hymes (1972) coined the term 
"communicative competence." Communicative cc^.petence accounts for the 
ability to use language in socially appropriate ways. Hymes' work was seminal 
as it implied a broader view of language competence (Cummins. 1980; Canaie 
and Swain. 1980; Brown, 1987; Harly. Cummins. Swain. Allen. 1990). 

Cummins (1980) described language proficiency as composed of 
cognitive/academic language proficiency (CALF) "which can be assessed by a 
variety of reading, writing, listening and speaking tests" (p. 176) and basic 
interpersonal skills (BICS) which includes accent, fluency and sociolinguistic 
competence. Cummins* recognition of the sociolinguistic component of 
language proficiency is similar to Canaie and Swain's (1980) descriptive model 
of communicative competence. Canaie and Swain (1980) posit three types of 
competence: grammatical, sociolinguistic and strategic. Grammatical 
competence, similar to that of Chomsky, is the structural component, 
Sociolinguistic competence, based on Hymes. is the socially appropriate use of 
language. Strategic competence is having strategies to compensate for the 
breakdown in communication. 

Most recently Harley et al. (1990). in their conceptualization of language 
proficiency, includes Cummins' (1980) distinction between CALPS and BICS, and 
Canaie and Swain's (1980) descriptive model of communicative competence. 
Language proficiency, then, is comprised of the four skills: reading, writing, 
listening, speaking, and minimally three types of competence: grammatical, 
sociolinguistic and strategic. In addition, a broad view of language 
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proficiency considers the demands of the mainstream classroom on language- 
minority students, and includes not only the cognitive dimension but the 
"interactional" and "instructional-task" demands as well (Ricb^^T-ds, 1990 p. 
147). 

An analysis of some of the instructional practices that the teacher 
informants' say they use with their language-minority students implies a 
fairly limited conception of language proficiency and understanding of the 
demands of the mainstream classroom. For example, Anita has her language- 
minority students reading aloud and doing cloze exercises and Joshua has some 
of his language-minority students making vocabulary lists and writing 
definitions. These activities imply for Anita and Joshua that vocabulary, 
pronunciation, and grammar are the key elements of language proficiency. 
This is not to say that vocabulary, pronunciation and grammar are not 
important; however, as previously mentioned language proficiency includes 
more than mere structural competence (Larsen-Freeman and Long, 1991). 

Anita and Joshua acknowledge only the grammatical component of 
communicative competence. This narrow notion of language proficiency 
may cause an exaggerated emphasis of the study of surface features at the 
expense of the development of conceptual knowledge. Because of the 
language-minority students' performance on surface features and the teacher 
informants' potential belief that vocabulary, pronunciation and grammar are 
necessary prerequisites for academic work, language-minority students may 
never have the opportunity to practice higher order skills, such as 
summarizing, inferring, predicting or informing. This could be extremely 
detrimental since language-minority students in the regular classroom must 
not only learn English, they must use English as a vehicle in order to learn. 
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Likewise. Laura's desire to help her language-minority students with 
grammatical structures such as "do" and "does" implies not only a limiled 
knowledge of language proficiency, but a lack of understanding of the 
processes of second language acquisition, specifically natural sequences. A 
number of studies have shown that children, regardless of LI background and 
L2 environment, acquire negative structures and intr^ rogatives in a 
developmental sequence (Dulay, Burt and Krashen. 1982; Littlewood, 1984; Ellis, 
1986; Larsen-Freeman and Long, 1991). For example, in the acquisition of 
negative structures, learners pass through four major stages: no + x (no is 
happy), no/don't v (John don't come), aux-neg (I can't play) and analyzed 
don't (she doesn't drink) (Larsen-Freeman and Long, 1991). These sequences 
may account for the developmental errors of "do" and "does." 

Likewise, the acquisition of interrogatives consists of a developmental 
sequence that occurs in stages (Ravem, 1978; Larsen-Freeman and Long, 1991). 
Stage one is characterized by rising intonation (You eat today?) Stage two 
contains the uninverted WH (+/- aux) (What she is doing?). It is here that 
developmental errors with "do" and "does" may occur. Stage three is 
overinversion (Does he know where is it?). Stage four is differentiation (Does 
he like where it is?). 

Less likely the source of Laura's language-minority students' errors 
with "do" and "does", but nevertheless important for Laura to know, is some 
understanding of her students' LI, in this case Chinese. For example the 'do' 
verb is unique in that it has no meaning. It functions primarily as a tense, 
number and person carrier. Therefore, there is no equivalent in Chinese 
(Larsen-Freeman, personal communication, June 9, 1992). Although Chinese 
speakers are not the only language-minority students who have trouble with 
"do" and "does", this information may be helpful for Laura. 
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If Laura were aware of the the natural sequences research, the 
uniqueness of the "do" auxiliary, and her students LI, she might have a 
greater understanding of her students' errors. This awareicss could lead her 
to focus more on meaning and communication, rather than form with her 
language -minority students. 

Summary 

The three teacher informants basically use the same instructional 
practices with their classes whether they have language-minority students or 
not. Furthermore, they believe that instructional strategies that are based on 
sound educational principles should be effective for all students. 

There are some similarities in the way that Anita, Joshua and Laura 
approach instructing language-minority students in the regular classroom. 
First, none of the three teacher informants vary their planning process or 
content selection because of their language-minority students, although their 
reasons differ. Regardless of the explicit reasons, this means that language- 
minority students must be prepared to meet the demands of the mainstream 
classroom. It also means that considering students' background, needs, and 
abilities is mere rhetoric if teachers do not choose instructional strategies 
based on individual students. 

Second* they all mentioned that while they do not plan differently, the 
implementation of their lessons is influenced by having language-minority 
students. This suggests that, although the planning process and content 
selection is rigid, the teacher informants are cognizant that language- 
minority students need extra attention during the teaching process. They all 
use rephrasing as a reinforcement strategy to assist comprehension. 
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Two topics were discussed in addressing the second research que^ .ion. 
The first topic, teacher efficacy, contradicts the teachers' view that sound 
instructional practices should be effective for all students. All of the teacher 
informants had doubts about some of their instructional practices and their 
doubts appear to center around language-minority students' ability to 
comprehend. This suggests one area of professional development that would 
be helpful for at least Anita, Joshua and Laura. 

The second topic, notions of language proficiency, provides the key to 
how the teacher informants* rationalize their instructional choices. As stated 
previously, implicit conceptions of language proficiency may form the basis 
of instructional practice. And although the teacher informants mention the 
importance of helping their students learn how to learn, the emphasis on 
vocabulary, pronunciation, and gramnr»ar in their instructional practices 
indicates that the three teacher informants have a fairly narrow view of 
language proficiency. 

This narrow view is somewhat understandable. First, society does not 
appear to value bilingualism which is evidenced by cutbacks in funding for 
bilingual programs during the past decade. Specifically, spending for 
bilingual education has decreased by ^7% between 1980 and 1988 (Lyons, 1990). 
In addition, the majority of programs for language-minority students includes 
ESL pull-out, transitional bilingual or submersion, which are all 
assimilationist. Moreover, foreign language classes for majority students have 
diminished, partially due to the cancelation of foreign language requirements 
in U.S. universities in the 1960's (Porter, 1990). 

Second, U.S. English, which is committed to the preservation of the 
English language, is gaining in strength and number. This nativist group has 
a strong lobby with efforts dedicated to the passage of a constitutional 
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amendment making English the official language of the United States 
(McGroarty, 1992). To date, 16 states have passed English only legislation 
(Crawford, 1989). 

Third, many people, including Anita, Joshua and Laura have limited or 
no experience learning a second/foreign language. If at all, the language 
learning experiences were probably in a foreign language classroom where 
the instruction emphasized vocabulary, pronunciation and grammar. In other 
words, personal experience in learning a foreign language, may be one 
reason why the teacher informants* views of language proficiency are 
narrow. Broadening the teacher informants' views about language 
proficiency and helping the teacher informants* understand the demands of 
the mainstream classroom may result in instructional practices that focus on 
the development of conceptual knowledge as opposed to surface structures. 
This is another area which might benefit teachers like Anita, Joshua and 
Laura, 

Professional Development and Support 

This section addresses the third and final research question which is, 
how do the three teacher informants perceive their professional development 
needs and responsibilities in the education of language-minority students? 
Answers to this question have implications for teacher educators and staff 
developers as they plan and implement preservice and inservice teacher 
education opportunities. Six topics are explored in this section: (a) 
administrative support; (b) communication; (c) preservice teacher 
preparation; (d) inservice teacher development; (e) resources; (0 and teacher 
responsibilities. 
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^^^[^inistrative .Siippj^rt 

Much educational literature documents the importance of the principal 
and the administration in initiating a school environment that is conducive to 
effective teaching (Sarason, 1982; Lieberman and Miller, 1984; Goodlad, 1984). 
All three teacher informants commented on the lack of formal adminstracive 
support, not only in dealing with language-minority students, but with 
general issues, such as curricula, scheduling and materials. Anita, Joshua and 
Laura's individual themes — conflict and tension, self-reliance and the 
induction year -— account partially for their perceptions of lack of support. 
For example, Anita believes that politics is the force behind her principal's 
decision-making which frequently leaves the classroom teacher responsible 
ior implementing decisions. Community sentiment, according to Anita, is 
more important than what actually transpires in the classroom. 

Joshua recounts an incident where he asked for help and was accused of 
being incompetent, an aspect that Feiman-Nemser and Floden (1986) discuss in 
their review of the literature of the culture of schools. This accusation, 
although not necessarily the cause of Joshua's self-reliance, surely 
contributes to his continued isolation and independence. In addition to feeling 
a lack of support, fear prevents Joshua from initiating new ideas. For example, 
Joshua mentions a buddy system and seminars led by and for language- 
minority students as beneficial ideas. Although Joshua has not actively sought 
support for these ideas, he is convinced that the administration will not only 
be unhelpful to him if he implements his ideas, but they will take revenge if 
something questionable happens between students. 

Finally, Laura's inexperience in the classroom and in schools may result 
in her inability to identify what types of support would be helpful to her. 
Identification of the type of support is the first step to receiving it. 
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(;ominunication 

Closely related to administrative support is that of communication. Like 
support, communication between the community, the administration, teachers 
and students is a necessary component for effective schools and teaching yet it 
is frequently documented as a problematic issue (Lortie, 1975; Sarason, 1982; 
Lieberman and Miller. 1984; Goodlad. 1984). 

"Communication," perhaps overused in the literature, does not mean 

that "if we just keep speaking with one another all conflicts can be resolved" 

(Burbules and Rice, 1991 p, 409), It does mean, according to Burbules and Rice 

(1991) that communication can create, at minimum, partial understandings 

across differences. Differences are essential in that, "we need to be similar 

enough to make dialogue possible, but we also need to be different enough to 

make it worthwhile" (p.409). Finally, Burbules and Rice maintain that 

dialogue, in order to be effective, contains "communicative virtues" which 

promote serious and equitable discussion. 

These virtues include tolerance, patience, respect for differences, a 
willingness to listen, the inclination to admit that one may be mistaken, 
the ability to reinterpret or translate one's concerns in a way that 
makes them comprehensible to others, the self-imposition of restraint 
in order that others may 'have a turn' to speak, and the disposition to 
express one's self honestly and sincerely. (p.411) 

Both Anita and Laura believe that meetings between mainstream 

teachers and ESL teachers would be beneficial; however, they suggest 

different approaches to making these meetings a reality. Anita believes that 

the meetings should be mandated and Laura believes that interested teachers 

should be invited to attend lunch time sessions where discussions involving a 

variety of instructional issues could occur. Anita's and Laura's different 

means towards the same end may be a result of their years of teaching and 

their beliefs about their roles and responsibilities. 
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Besides mandated meetings, Anita suggests Individual Educational 
Profiles (lEP) for language-minority students. According to Anita, lEP's would 
force communication between the ESL and mainstream teachers, and foster the 
assessment and instruction of language-minority students as individuals. 

lEP's that are collaborative efforts between ESL and mainstream 
teachers could foster communication. Cummins (1989) warns that unless the 
assessment process is changed, the communication may result in the same 
biased assessment and pedagogy that has Latinos dropping out of school at 
three times the rate of whites (Jusenius and Duarte, 1982) and overrepresented 
in special education classes in Texas by 300% (Ortiz and Yates, 1983). Cummins 
(1989) suggests "advocacy-oriented" assessment which acknowledges the social 
and political structure as a potential cause for language-minority academic 
difficulties. 

Unlike Anita and Laura, Joshua does not even entertain the possibility 
of communication with other teachers which could, once again, stem from the 
unwritten norms of his school and the wider profession (Feiman-Nemser and 
Floden, 1986). Engaging in dialogue with other teachers about language- 
minority students, according to Joshua, suggests weakness or an attitude of 
superiority; therefore, he retreats. Furthermore, as discussed throughout this 
inquiry, Joshua's inability or lack of desire to communicate may be caused by 
detachment or resistance; strategies that mask anxiety (Horney, 1950). 

Preservice Teacher Education 

It is predictable that none of the teacher informants were required to 
study about linguistically diverse students during their preservice teacher 
education programs. This fact may be seen as the continuation of the 
marginal status of language-minority students which translates, t a 
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minimum, into a lack of courses dealing with language-minority issues in 
teacher education curricula and academic research that links second language 
development and mainstream teachers. There is much documentation of the 
discrimination in American educational history towards some people of color 
(Cummins, 1989). In the current academic arena, not only is course work 
absent in teacher education curricula, there is a paucity of research. Only one 
study out of 1200 articles dealt with second language-issues and teacher 
preparation between 1964 and 1988 (Secada and Grant, 1990). 

Inservice Teacher Development 

Before comparing the three teacher informants' experiences of 
inservice education, it should be noted that Anita, Joshua and Laura's opinions 
and suggestions can not be compared with the research, because there is none 
available on inservice education for mainstream teachers with language- 
minority students (Secada and Grant 1990), There is reses'ch on inservice 
education on multiculturalism, racism, prejudice awareness and 
mainstreaming of special education students that can be cited. 

In terms of inservice teacher development, Anita is the only teacher 
informant who has attended workshops dealing with educating language- 
minority students. In fact, she has been to 12 two-hour sessions in the last 
year. The workshops were not cohesive even though they all dealt with issues 
of second language development. This is unfortunate since inservice 
workshops that lack reflection time, coherence, and opportunities to apply 
new knowledge are relatively ineffective (Grant and Secada, 1990). 

For differing reasons, Joshua and Laura have never attended workshops 
dealing with language-minority students. Although he would not mind 
knowing what the best approach is for teaching language-minority students. 
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Joshua has explicit reasons for not attending staff development workshops 
dealing with language-minority students. 

First, based on his experiences with inservice education, Joshua does not 
feel that inservice workshops in their current format will help him with his 
language-minority studenu. In fact, he feels that he is as effective with these 
students as he can be, based on his belief that it is the student who will 
ultimately succeed or fail. Second, his individual theme of self-reliance 
suggests that he believes he does not need training to increase his 
effectiveness. This denial, once again, may be an attempt to hide anxiety. 
Third, he may feel that learning about language-minority students is not 
important enough to warrant training, since half of his students are native 
speakers of English. 

Laura has not attended staff development workshops dealing with 
language-minority students because these students are not a priority for her 
at this time. However, she would like to know what the best approach is. Once 
again, the fact that she is a first year teacher may be why language-minority 
students are not a priority. As a new teacher she is much more focused on self 
and general teaching concerns, such as classroom management and 
instructional routines (Kagan, 1992) than the needs of individual students. 

With or without attending inservice workshops about language- 
minority students, all three teacher informants had opinions about inservice 
staff development. They all insist on the importance of hands-on activities 
that they can adapt and readily use with their classes. With the pressures 
classroom teachers face in educating diverse learners, the importance of 
readily used activities for teachers is predictable. Moreover, not much else 
can be accomplished during the typical two-hour inservice staff development 
session. 
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Only Anita and Laura mention what they need to learn in working with 
language-minority students which can be applied to inservice staff 
development. According to Anita, she needs more activities to facilitate L2 use 
and learning. Second, she wants to learn how to understand her language- 
minority students better. Third, she mentions her need to learn how to get the 
language-minority families more involved in school and finally she wants to 
learn how to assess her language-minority students* abilities. Anita's 
expressed needs are promising as she demonstrates awareness, the first of 
three steps which helps educators understand new concepts and implement 
changes (Grant and Grant. 1985). In addition, facilitating language use (LI and 
L2). understanding students better, involving parents and assessing abilities 
are closely related to what Cummins (1989) suggests as "pedagogy for 
empowerment" (p. 66). 

Laura is less specific about what she needs to learn in working with 
language-minority students, although she does mention assessment. Once 
again, this suggests her inability to articulate her needs which is a common 
trait of the inexperienced teacher (Kagan. 1992). 

Finally, although Joshua would like to replace training altogether with 
resources, he does have ideas for staff development. He believes that 
mainstream teachers would benefit from developing listening skills, 
increasing their awareness of language-minority students, and learning more 
about the teaching of basic skills. What is conspicuously absent is sessions on 
second language development. Throughout the inquiry. Joshua consistently 
denied the usefulness of specialized knowledge concerning second language 
development and language-minority students. 
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All three of the teacher informants spoke of materials that they believe 
would help them with their language-minority students, although Laura was 
once again vague, expressing that she is not familiar with what is available. 

Anita and Joshua's requests for resources are somewhat similar. Anita 
would like vocabulary worksheets and Joshua would like bilingual vocabulary 
lists. Requesting these types of materials, once again, reflects their notions of 
language proficiency and their belief of the importance of vocabulary in 
developing second language proficiency. Joshua's materials requests go a bit 
farther than addressing surface features of English to the development of 
conceptual knowledge in English, as he would like to have bilingual content 
materials. As his students become proficient in English. (L2). he would phase 
out the content material in LI. This resembles the transitional bilingual 
approach where students begin studying content in LI and progress to L2 as 
soon as possible. Finally, they both would love to have teacher aides in their 
classrooms; they mention that the ESL classes have teacher aides. 

Teacher Rftspnnsihilities 

The three teacher informants' perceive their responsibilities on a 
continuum with responsibility resting on the mainstream teacher at one end 
to the responsibility resting on the language-minority student at the other 
end. The responsibility being a partnership rests in the middle of the 
continuum. Placement on the continuum may suggest implicit assumptions 
about the nature of teaching and learning. 

For example. Anita believes that in the best of all possible worlds, it is 
the classroom teacher that should be responsible for the education of the 
students in her classroom. This belief assumes a more traditional view of the 
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role of the teacher, one that is more teacher-centered. However, Anita*s view 
suggests that communication between the ESL and mainstream teacher is 
essential. It also implies that the ESL teacher, and other professionals in the 
school are available to support the mainstream teacher in his or her efforts. 

Joshua represents the polar view, that is, the responsibility lies within 
the language-minority student. This belief implies that the role of the teacher 
is more of a facilitator. He does not negate ti:at the mainstream teacher plays 
an important role in the academic success of language-minority students. This 
theme of self-reliance and independence once again emerges. As discussed 
previously, Joshua's view may be partially based on his experiences as a 
student which denies the existence of social and political factors that play a 
part in the academic success or failure of language-minority students. 

Finally, Laura's beliefs about responsibilities in educating language- 
minority students represents the middle of the continuum. She believes that 
one person alone should not be responsible; that the ultimate responsibility 
lies within parents, administrators, teachers and the students themselves. This 
belief implies that the teacher is t collaborator, that decisions and knowledge 
are co-constructed. Therefore, communication is the key. While Laura's 
beliefs might be viewed as representing the most ideal of the teacher 
informants, they may suggest naivete when it comes to the realities of life in 
schools. However, her ideals and newness to the profession may provide her 
with the energy to make positive changes. 

Summary 

This section focused on the final research question; professional 
development needs and teacher responsibilities in educating language- 
minority students in the mainstream classroom. 
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First, it appears that none of the teacher informants feels particularly 
supported in working with language-minority students, and lack of 
communication is closely related to the lack of support. Second, none of the 
teacher informants received any form of preparation for working with 
language-minority students in their preservice teacher education programs 
which may be linked to the marginal status of some language-minority 
groups. Third, only Anita has had inservice staff development dealing with 
language-minority student issues. According to Anita and the literature on 
inservice staff development, the content and lime frame of her training has 
not been the most effective. 

It appears that without preparation in their teacher education 
programs and limited inservice staff development, Anita, Joshua and LaurSi are 
drawing upon their intuition in educating these students. With the language- 
minority student population increasing at more than twice the rate of the 
general student population (U.S. Congressional Record, 1989) th^ lack of 
attention in preservice and inservice staff development is problematic. 

Fourth, some of Anita and Joshua's requests for resources, specifically 
vocabulary, reflect their naive views of language proficiency and the 
demands of the mainstream classroom on language-minority students. 

Finally, the three teacher informants represent three views on the 
continuum of teacher responsibility. This may be indicative of the 
contradictions in policy, goals, program selection and pedagogy for educating 
language-minority students (McGroarty, 1992). In addition, there are implicit 
assumptions of teaching and learning in each view which coincides somewhat 
with their age and years in the classroom. For example, Anita's belief that the 
teacher is primarily responsible may implicitly suggest traditional 
assumptions of teaching and the role of the teacher. She is the oldest teacher 
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informant and has been in the classroom the longest. Joshua's belief assumes 
that the teacher is more of a facilitator. His years in the classroom are 
between that of Anita and Laura. Finally, Laura's belief that the teacher is a 
partner suggests collaboration and co-construction. She is the least 
experienced teacher. Perhaps these differences reflect changes in 
educational thought as well as stages of teacher development. 

In the final chapter, conclusions are presented. In addition, 
implications for practice and directions for future research are explored. 
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Chapter VI 
Conclusions and Implications 

Exploring the beliefs, self-reported practices and professional 
development needs of three mainstream teachers with language-minority 
students was the focus of this inquiry. First, conclusions that emerged from 
the data are presented. Second, implications for practice for preservice and 
inservice teacher education of mainstream, bilingual and ESL teachers are 
explored. Third, a critique of this study is given. Finally, directions for future 
research are explored. 

It is important to note that the following implications are not based 
solely upon the data and conclusions of Anita. Joshua and Laura's case 
histories. They are based on the the researcher*s experiences as a teacher and 
teacher educator, the researcher's beliefs and assumptions that have driven 
this study, the researcher's insights gained from conducting this inquiry and 
the literature. 

Conclusions 

The analysis from the case histories reveals that: (a) the teacher 
informants hold tacit and conscious beliefs about language-minority students, 
some of which may be based on hearsay and misinformation; (b) the teacher 
informants do not vary their planning because of language-minority students, 
but reported that they often vary their lesson implementation; (c) selection 
and implementation of instructional practices may be based on naive notions 
of language proficiency and the demands of the mainstream classroom; (d) 
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and the teacher informants draw almost entirely upon their experience and 
intuition in educating language-minority students because of a lack of 
preservice teacher preparation and ineffective or nonexistent inservice 
teacher development. 

Implications for Practice 

With Anita, Joshua and Laura's case histories in mind, the purpose of 
this section is to discuss implications for practice surrounding issues related to 
the growing number of mainstream teachers who are responsible for the 
education of language-minority students. Although the first three 
conclusions reflect beliefs and self-reported instructional practices, the focus 
of the implications is on preservice and inservice teacher education because it 
is through teacher education opportunities that beliefs and instructional 
practices may be treated. 

The following implications are aimed at teacher educators, staff 
developers and teachers. However, since schools are governed by school 
boards, which in turn are made up of community members and influenced by 
communities, the implications may also be relevant for policy makers, 
administrators, and parents. 

Teacher Educators and Preservice Teacher Preparation 

Regardless of the three teacher informants' beliefs, self-reported 
instructional practices and professional development needs, they have not 
been prepared to instruct the language- minority students in their classrooms. 
This lack of preparation and the absence of course work in teacher 
preparation curricula is distressing. It is not as if immigration and student 
diversity is a new phenomenon. This nation was founded by immigrants. 
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However, the contemporary issue is how to adapt the curriculum for 
linguistically and culturally diverse students (Wong-Fillmore and Meyer, 
1992). 

Furthermore, even as educational policy towards immigrants has 
shifted, all students have a right to a quality education. According to Cummins 
(1989) inadequately preparing new teachers for the challenge of educating 
linguistically and culturally diverse students is one example of the marginal 
status of some language minority groups. 

The fact that the three teacher informants were not prepared to 
instruct linguistically and culturally diverse students during preservice 
preparation might be excusable if they had studied in rural America; however, 
they all studied in or around one of the largest urban areas in the United 
States. Even that excuse would be weak since demographic shifts demonstrate 
that language-minority students and their families are not solely concentrated 
in urban areas (Waggoner, 1988; Trueba, 1989). 

Moreover, with current demographic trends, it is most likely that the 
three teacher informants are not the only mainstream teachers who have or 
will have language-minority students. In fact, nearly one quarter of this 
nation's teaching force has at least one or more students that are not 
proficient in English and over 50% of all teachers interact with language- 
minority students throughout the school day (Bell, 1984; Penfield, 1987). 
Furthermore, one third of the current language-minority population is under 
the age of 18, suggesting that regardless of immigration trends the percentage 
of language-minority students in U.S. public schools is anticipated to increase 
(Cantoni-Harvey, 1987). 

Besides the ethical dimension of neglecting to adequately prepare 
teachers to instruct the growing numbers of language-minority students in 
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this nation's schools, there is an economic imperative as well. Latino students, 
for example, fall consistently behind white students in reading, writing and 
mathematics achievement (U.S. Department of Education, 1988). The academic 
differences between children of color and white students begin early and the 
gap widens as the years pass. By the end of first grade. Latino students are six 
months behind whites in achievement scores. By the 12th grade, they are 
three years behind (Haycock and Navarro, 1988). The drop-out rate for some 
language-minority groups, specifically Latinos, is proportionately higher 
than that of the general school population (Lara, Minch and Hoffman, 1990). 
With an ever changing job market which requires skilled employees, there is 
much less opportunity for those who fail in school. 

Neglecting to prepare teachers for the education of culturally and 
linguistically diverse students at best reflects this nation*s blindness towards 
the existence of these students and demographic trends, and at worst reflects 
the institutional racism that exists in many of this nation's schools. 

New directions. 

In some senses it is difficult to discuss needed changes in teacher 
preparation because of the insufficient research available into the nature and 
quality of such programs (Lanier and Little, 1986; Howey and Zimpher, 1989). 
However, waiting for "all the data" is counterproductive as the profession 
would be better served by taking Martin Luther King's advice of "getting on 
with it" (cited in Lather, 1991). 

It appears that the majority of preservice teacher preparation 
programs are similar in philosophy, that is, they perpetuate the status quo. In 
fact, according to Feiman- Nemser (1990) teacher education programs with a 
"critical-social orientation" are clearly in the minority. Currently, debates 
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about length, format and content of teacher preparation programs abound, yet 
they are housed in predominantly technical or reductionist conceptions of 
teaching which are characterized by fixed theories, the dominant perspective 
and value-free notions. This may result in teacher preparation programs and 
reforms that are basically similar to the status quo, lack alternative designs 
and fail to keep pace with the changing student population (Lanier and Little, 
1986; Howey and Zimpher, 1989; Ginsberg and Clift, 1990). 

Embracing a more critical conception of teaching and learning, which 
considers the social reality of a diverse student population, the sociocultural 
and political structures of society and schooling, and the possibilities of 
knowing (Lather 1991) may facilitate the creation of innovative leacher 
preparation curricular designs. However, this implies that teacher educators 
are willing to acknowledge, reflect on and discuss the marginality that many 
students of color have historically had throughout American educational 
history. This reflection and discussion may subsequently raise sociopolitical 
questions which may be painful and disturbing to those that uphold the status 
quo. Perhaps that is why resistance to change is so prevalent. The point is 
that there will be. resistance to change, frequently veiled in misinformation, 
that will protect the old guard. It will take teacher educators who are not 
afraid to question existing curricular decisions, to admit that they may have to 
learn more about areas which they are unfamiliar and to collaborate with 
other educators in redesigning programs that will begin preparing teachers 
for the demands of a changing student population. 

To some, a logical solution to preparing preservice teachers for 
educating linguistically and culturally diverse students would be merely 
adding a new course to the existing teacher preparation curricula. However, 
upon deeper reflection, there are problems with this approach. First, as 
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general knowledge and the knowledge base of teaching increases, the "buffet" 
approach of simply adding more courses makes little sense as there is just so 
much "food that can fit on one plate." As it stands, teacher preparation 
programs are already criticized as being fragmented (Lanier and Little. 1986; 
Howey and Zimpher. 1989). Having more courses does not necessarily mean 
better preparation. 

Second, is the "hidden curriculum." Originally described by Jackson 
(1968) the hidden curriculum may be defined as the covert messages that are 
sent to students via the overt curriculum (Ginsberg and Clift. 1990). In other 
words, tacking on a course or two about linguistically diverse students implies 
that teaching knowledge in itself is fragmented, and that it is the preservice 
students' responsibility to make the necessary connections. In other words, 
the message sent to the mostly white, female, middle class prospective teachers 
(Lanier and Little, 1986; Grant and Secada, 1990) may be that issues surrounding 
linguistically and culturally diverse students are not important enough to be 
integrated into the curriculum (Giroux and McLaren, 1987). 

This is not to say that adding course work as an option should be 
dismissed. To some, adding a course about linguistically and culturally diverse 
students to the existing teacher preparation curriculum might elevate the 
importance of these students. 

More important however, is the notion of change. Change is a 
complicated process and voluntary involvement of those responsible for 
implementation ii a minimum prerequisite (Sarason, 1982). Therefore, 
complete program re-design where both the hidden and overt curriculum 
send messages of inclusion is not necessarily advocated here, although that 
may be the ultimate goal. It is understood that because of limited resources. 
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time, knowledge, awareness and courage of those who are responsible, adding 
or re-designing new course work may be a first and realistic step. 

There is no formula for preparing teachers for the challenges of 
educating the growing numbers of language-minority students in mainstream 
classrooms. Even with research, there is a danger that findings will be 
translated into "research-based prescriptions" for teacher preparation 
(Zumwalt, 1988). However, if adding course work to existing curricular 
offerings is the chosen option, the following content and processes might be 
considered. Since teacher preparation was not the focus of this study, the 
following content and process suggestions are not prescriptions. They are 
based on in-depth conversations with the teacher informants, the 
researchers' experience as a teacher educator and the literature. 

First, because of the diversity of language-minority students and the 
programs available for these students, the knowledge base should be drawn 
from a spectrum of areas. Suggested content might include: demographic 
trends; the nature of bilingualism; sociolinguistics, which includes language 
variation; demands of the mainstream classroom; sociocultural and political 
structures of schools and society; the role of bilingual/ESL teachers and the 
nature of bilingual/ESL classrooms; processes of second language 
development; notions of language proficiency and communicative 
competence; and assessment of language-minority students. 

Content selected across disciplines provides an excellent opportunity for 
professors to teach interdepartmentally. For examp!e, professors from the 
department of second language education could teach those courses that deal 
with second language acquisition and sociolinguistics. This interdisciplinary 
exchange is an excellent way for interdepartmental collaboration. In addition, 
outstanding ESL and bilingual teachers could teach those courses that focus on 
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the role of the ESL and bilingual teacher. This will provide preservice students 
the opportunity to engage themselves with actual classroom practitioners. 

Second, because of the diverse content and the diversity of students 
within teacher preparation programs, a problem-posing model which assumes 
that knowledge is co-constructed, may be the most effective approach for 
preservice students. Cochran-Smith (1991) asserts that problem-posing 
conveys an image to student teachers about the relationship that they have to 
knowledge. After an understanding of some of the knowledge base, preservice 
students may select a content area, programmatic approach, age, ethnic or 
racial group to pose problems or questions and begin investigating. 
Investigation may take the form of library research, classroom observations 
(ESL and mainstream), and interviewing (students or teachers). The result 
may be that the preservice students pose problems and learn about issues 
surrounding the education of linguistically diverse students that they 
perceive are important to them and their upcoming teaching careers. 

With the widespread documentation of demographic and immigration 
trends, it would be irresponsible for teacher educators to continue excluding 
the education of culturally and linguistically diverse students in teacher 
preparation curricula. Whether teacher educators redesign existing programs 
or add course work, failing to adequately prepc^re teachers for the likelihood 
that they will have at least one language-minority student in their classes 
yearly will result in similar situations to that of Anita, Joshua and Laura. 
There is enough of a knowledge base of bilingualism, second language 
acquisition and pedagogy and critical theory that mainstream teachers should 
not have to rely solely on intuitive wisdom that may be based on ethnocentric 
beliefs and limited or erroneous information. 
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RST,/Bilinguai Teacher Educators and RST ./Rilingual Preser yjce Teacher 
Preparation 

The dilemmas and challenges of three mainstream teachers with 
language-minority students has been the focus of this inquiry. However, a 
word about ESL/bilingual preservice teacher preparation seems justified for 
two reasons. First, the analysis of this study has corroborated Penfield*s 
findings (1987), that there is a lack of understanding between mainstream 
teachers and ESL/bilingual teachers. Therefore, both mainstream teacher 
educators and ESL/bilingual teacher educators have a responsibility to address 
this issue. Second, due to chronic ESL/bilingual teacher shortages, 
mainstream teachers will clearly be working with language-minority 
sfudents, perhaps alongside ESL/bilingual teachers or perhaps alone. 
Regardless, mainstream teachers and ESL/bilingual teachers will need to 
establish, at minimum, a common vocabulary as they attempt to educate 
linguistically and culturally diverse students. 

Current practices. 

There is a paucity of research into the nature of second language 
teacher education programs (Lange, 1990; Richards, 1990). In spite of this 
situation, most second language teacher education programs are composed of 
three components. The first component is the knowledge base which draws 
primarily from linguistics and second language acquisition theory. The 
second component is based on second language teaching methodology. .The 
third component is student teaching. 

There is a distinction in the second language teacher education 
literature between the micro context and the macro context of teaching and 
learning, but it is deceivingly narrow. For example, the micro approach is 
described as looking at second language teaching from an analytical 
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perspective, one that focuses on teachers' observable behavior. In contrast, 
the macro approach, is described as holistic, one that generalizes and infers 
beyond observable behavior to the whole classroom environment (Richards, 
1990). Thinking about second language teaching from a macro perspective is a 
step in the right direction only if the macro definition is expanded. What is 
missing, especially for those second language teachers who are being certified 
for K-12 public school, is a much broader definition of the macro context 
which includes not only the classroom environment, but the school climate, 
the community and society at large. 

The nature of ESL/bilingual teachers' job responsibilities makes the 
inclusion of the larger context all the more important in preservice second 
language teacher preparation programs. Regardless of where one is aligned 
in the debate about the purposes of ESL and bilingual education and the nature 
of L2 development, there is at least one indisputable goal. That is, teaching 
language for ESL/bilingual teachers is a minimal responsibility. Perhaps 
more important is that ESL/bilingual teachers must not only teach language 
(L2), but they must teach students how to use L2 as a vehicle to acquire 
academic content. Therefore, it is essential that ESL/bilingual teachers 
understand the greater context within which their language-minority 
students fit, which includes at minimum, understanding the demands of the 
mainstream classroom, the mainstream teachers' challenges and concerns, the 
culture of the school and the community. 

As evidenced in this study, not one of the three teacher informants had 
a clear idea of what transpires in the ESL or bilingual classrooms in their 
school. Given the nature of schools and the isolation of teachers, this lack of 
knowledge and communication between teachers responsible for the same 
students is most likely a two-way street. Assuming that the goal of education is 
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quality instruction for all students, teachers must be responsible for 
collaborating with other teachers who share the same students. 

Collaboration and communication do not necessarily happen 
spontaneously; it must be learned. It is essential that ESL/bilingual teacher 
education address the societal context within which language-minority 
students belong. ESL/bilingual teachers must understand the dilemmas that 
language-minority students face outside of the language classroom and the 
challenges that mainstream teachers face. ESL/bilingual teachers must be 
aware of the potential conflicts between their job responsibilities and the 
responsibilities of other teachers that work with the same language-minority 
students. Collaboration must be discussed and practiced. Teaching language is 
just one part of the ESL/bilingual teacher's job. Teaching students to use the 
new language as a vehicle for learning and preparing them for academic and 
social success is perhaps more critical. 

A promising second language teacher education program is one at the 
University of Minnesota. Twin Cities Campus. Started in 1986-87, this 15 month 
language teacher preparation program is based on an interactive framework. 
The structure and organization of schools are studied as places where 
connections between teachers, schools and learning are made (Keith, 1987). 
Without necessarily eliminating the components of traditional second 
language teacher preparation, this framework is well worth exploring in that 
it puts the societal context of teaching, learning and schooling as primary. 
This may result in ESL/bilingual teachers who understand the context of 
schooling, and the importance of collaboration with all teachers who are 
responsible for the education of linguistically and culturally diverse students. 
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5;taff Developers and Inservire Tfafr^g^ Development 

The austere fact that preservice preparation regarding the education of 
language-minority students in the mainstream classroom is scarce or 
nonexistent suggests that mainstream teachers are learning on the job. 
Twenty-five percent of this nation's teachers (like Anita, Joshua and Laura) 
could be drawing solely upon their intuitive wisdom in educating their 
language-minority students (Lara, Minch and Hoffman, 1990). This is not to 
say that intuitive wisdom has little value; however, as in the cases of the 
teacher informants, there is a likelihood that some erroneous beliefs and 
misinformation may form the basis of their actions. 

For example, Laura believes that her language-minority students have 
additional social and psychological difficulties that account for their behavior 
in school. Before validating these beliefs, Laura lowers her expectations for 
these students. This is just one example of potential erroneous beliefs having 
an impact on classroom behavior. 

Before exploring some implications and suggestions for the process and 
content of inservice teacher development, there are some suppositions that 
are similar to those implied in the preservice section. First, as suggested for 
preservice teacher education, technical, purely rational and value-free 
notions of teaching and learning should be replaced with more critical 
conceptions of teaching and learning for the purpose of encouraging more 
innovative inservice staff development designs. Second, staff development 
options should be chosen in accordance with the diversity of the student 
population, school context, teacher experience and capability. In other words, 
like preservice teacher education, there is no set formula for the process and 
content of effective inservice teacher development. Third, a problem posing 
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model, based on the teachers' prior knowledge, experiences and need is 
suggested. 

To date, there is no published research pertaining to inservice teacher 
education for classroom teachers with language-minority students (Grant and 
Secada, 1990). Nevertheless, at least in terms of process, there is general 
agreement among educators as to what is an '^ineffective and undesirable" 
inservice teacher development model (FuUan, 1990). One-shot deals, that are 
irrelevant, abstract and lack follow-up are set to fail. Moreover, staff 
development that is conducted by someone lacking empathy, knowledge and a 
depth of understanding of the lives of teachers and the culture of the school 
are set for failure. Interestingly, the staff development opportunities that 
were available for Anita, Joshua and Laura were described with some if not all 
of the above characteristics. 

There is a growing body of literature that supports inservice teacher 
education models which stress teacher development over time guided by 
support from the school. Combinations of theory, demonstration, practice and 
follow-up have proved successful across a variety of content areas (FuUan, 
1990). What is essential for inservice staff development are clear goals as to 
what the desired outcomes of inservice should be and a realistic account of 
resources, commitment and time. Clarity of goals, consideration of resources, 
commitment, and time should drive the in-service development model. For 
example, if a small group of teachers show an interest in discussing 
assessment issues concerning language-minority students, a voluntary 
discussion group could be formed. Out of this small group, specific questions 
or topics could be generated that may be answered within the group, by other 
teachers (classroom, ESL or bilingual), or an outside expert. If the school 
environment is one that fosters collegiality and security to ask questions then 
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the possibilities are endless. What is important is that the process and content 
be driven by the teachers themselves. 

A more specific suggestion for inservice teacher development which is 
directly related to Anita, Joshua and Laura's case histories, is the notion of 
teacher reflection. Although Dewey (1933) wrote about reflection, the concept 
and practice was popularized by Schon (1983) who began addressing the topic 
(Sparks-Langer and Colton, 1991). Sparks-Langer and Colton (1991) suggest 
that the popularity of teacher reflection was a result of the "overly technical 
and simplistic view of teaching that dominated the 1980's" and the realization 
"that teaching is a complex situation-specific and dilemma-ridden endeavor" 
(p. 37). 

Since Schon's writing there has been a plethora of researchers, 
educators and practitioners who have studied, defined and used the concept of 
reflection and reflective thinking. Sparks-Langer and Colton (1991) in their 
review describe three elements of teacher reflection as "the cognitive" "the 
critical" and "the reflective" (p. 37). The cognitive element is the most 
technical of the three elements in that it focuses on teacher planning and 
decisions and leaves ethics and morals unexplored. The critical and reflective 
elements focus on the goals, values and societal influences that drive thought 
and personal interpretations of teachers* experiences, respectively. 

Because of the demands of teachers, the time frame of many inservice 
opportunities and the emphasis on observable outcomes, the cognitive element 
of reflection is most likely emphasized over the critical and the reflective. 
This is understandable as teachers perceived needs and the day to day demands 
of the classroom must be addressed. However, if one assumes that educating 
the growing number of diverse students is dilemma-ridden and context- 
specific, the critical and reflective need to be emphasized as well. Articulating 
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and understanding beliefs, interpreting personal experiences, understanding 

moral dilemmas and discussing sociopolitical outcomes of teaching, are just as 

essential as concrete content knowledge for teachers to problem-pose. 

Therefore, in order to balance teachers' perceived needs, staff developers may 

have to redesign inservice time frames and adjust expectations. 

Specific examples of the power of self-reflection emerged duriag the 

process of this inquiry. All three teacher informants, without being explicitly 

asked, commented on the interview process, began to pose questions and 

engaged in dialogue with the researcher about language-minority students, 

schools and the greater societal influences. For example, on two separate 

occasions Anita called the researcher to discuss incidents regarding the 

language-minority students in her classroom. Like Anita, Joshua called the 

researcher and mailed a student composition that he felt was particularly 

interesting. In addition, he explicitly commented on the process of talking 

about language-minority students during the interviews. 

Anytime I speak to someone, it forces me to re-evaluate and make 
assessments and adjustments ... the more that I hear myself say things 
the more that I will be conscious to do them. 

Finally, Laura also called the researcher during the months that the inquiry 

took place to raise questions and to share incidents. Moreover, after the data 

were collected, Laura asked for specific materials focusing on second language 

acquisition. 

What the above examples suggest is that Anita, Joshua and Laura 
responded by engaging in dialogue about issues and concerns that they face as 
classroom teachers. In the above examples, the teacher informants were self- 
reflecting. While self-reflection is desirable, reflection that is guided and 
shared has additional benefits. 
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For example, this study revealed that the three teacher informants hold 
beliefs about their language-minority students which may be based on 
misinformation. Anita believes that language-minority students are at a 
disadvantage if they speak their native language at home. Based on his 
personal beliefs, Joshua believes that academic success or failure rests 
predominantly in the hands of the individual language-minority student. 
Finally, Laura believes there is minimal language in computational math 
problems. 

What is important about the teacher informants* beliefs, is that they 
may result in well intentioned, but negative behavior. What is specifically 
needed in relation to the above examples is: (a) information about native 
language development and social and political structures of schools; (b) 
opportunities to articulate and reflect on the causes of their beliefs; (c) 
adjustment and sharing of new beliefs and subsequent new behaviors. The 
point is that new information and understanding of the dimensions of beliefs 
may cause awareness, reassessment and a change in behavior. 

Inservice staff development does not have to be limited to experts 
spouting current research or knowledge. Teachers have intuitive wisdom, 
knowledge, experience and classroom dilemmas that may form the basis for 
ongoing staff development, which could be constructed by the teachers 
themselves. The fact that Anita, Joshua and Laura began to raise their own 
questions as a result of the interview process suggests that other teachers may 
be capable of doing the same. 

Like preservice teacher education, embracing a more critical 
conception of teaching and learning is suggested in order to support 
innovative staff development models that are based on the dilemmas and 
realities of classroom teachers. Although there is no specific formula for 
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effective 'nservice teacher education, teachers have the wisdom and 
experience to articulate their needs and co-construct their own context- 
specific staff development opportunities. This may take more time than 
traditional staff development models, which suggests that staff development 
opportunities need to be adjusted to facilitate teacher growth over time. 
Reflection and dialogue, guided or alone, as exemplified by Anita, Joshua and 
Laura's participation in this study, appear to be beneficial for on going 
teacher development. 

Up until now the discussion of inservice staff development has focused 
mainly on process. And although generalizations cannot be made from the 
three teachers informants alone, specific content suggestions for inservice 
teacher development emerged from the data. 

First, since the teacher informants were not prepared during 
preservice teacher education, those content topics that were suggested 
previously apply. Demographic trends, the nature of bilingualism, 
sociolinguistics, processes of second language acquisition, notions of language 
proficiency, language-minority student assessment, ESL and bilingual 
classrooms and programs and the social and political structures of schools, 
could be elicited in a problem-posing format. 

Second, Anita and Laura indirectly referred to strategic competence 
(Canale and Swain, 1980) and instructional task demands (Richards and Hurley, 
1990) when they discussed that their students need to learn how to learn. 
Specifically, Anita maintained that all her students need to learn 
organizational and study skills and Laura questioned if language-minority 
students were learning how to learn in their ESL classes. Focusing on the 
demands of the classroom and communicative competence would be another 
priority area for inservice staff development. 
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Finally, since there is a lack of understanding between mainstream, ESL 
and bilingual teachers, they could all be invited to participate in joint 
inservice teacher development. In fact, current trends in New York State 
suggest a reconceptualization of teachers' roles. Assuming a special education 
model where students are mainstreamed into the regular classroom, special 
education teachers would act as consultants to the regular classroom 
teacher. instead of staffing separate classes or pull-out programs. Implications 
for teachers and staff developers of the teacher-consultant model would be 
increased collaboration and communication between teachers. 

Teachers 

Up until now, the implications and suggestions have focused primarily 
on teacher educators and staff developers. This section focuses on individual 
teachers and the implicit responsibilities that go with being a professional. 
The point here is not to disregard the importance of the sociopolitical 
structures that have been referred to throughout this inquiry, but to 
acknowledge that individual teachers have control and responsibility for their 
daily decisions. 

There are ethical dimensions of teacher behavior. For example, Joshua 
does not attempt to communicate with his colleagues about classroom issues 
and concerns because of the unwritten norms in his school against this type 
of behavior. Therefore, he retreats. There are moral implications to this 
retreat. It is similar to the ostrich with its head in the sand. Teachers have a 
responsibility to engage in dialogue, raise issues and collaborate with other 
teachers, parents, administrators and policy makers about questions and 
concerns that arise in the education of all students. Moreover, teachers have 
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an ethical and moral responsibility to participate actively in their schools as 
agents of change and reform (Cochran-Smith, 1991). 

If teachers are products of traditional educational systems that 
implicitly seek to replicate the status quo, how can they learn to become 
change agents and reformers? There is no easy answer to this question; 
however, teacher leaders, change agents and reformers do exist. Perhaps, 
through reflection, dialogue and collaboration with experienced change 
agents within schools, more traditionally educated teachers will discover the 
moral basis and social responsibilities that are inherent in teaching. 
Cochran-Smith (1991) calls this process "^collaborative resonance,* the 
intensification of opportunities to learn from teaching through the co-labor 
of communities" (p. 304). 

The lack of support in some schools makes it difficult for teachers to 
communicate and collaborate. However, this difficulty can not be used as an 
excuse. Teachers, like Joshua, can seek ideas or feedback from outside sources. 
Friends, experts and mentors can provide insights without passing judgement 
and new ideas can be taken back to school and implemented. 

Implications for Research 

After critiquing this study for those who may wish to replicate it, future 
research directions that have emerged from the findings, implications and 
literature are discussed. 

A Critique 

It has been said that hindsight is 20/20. Such is the case for educational 
research. This section focuses on triangulation, the use of multiple data 
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collection techniques to insure internal validity, that in retrospect, might 
have been done differently. 

Although the primary data collection source was the semi-structured 
interview, the teacher informants' journals provided an additional source, 
which at times affirmed or contradicted the interview data. One problem was 
length and depth of the teacher informants' journal entries. Despite the fact 
that Anita, Joshua and Laura wrote in their journals, their entries were more 
often short notes or brief descriptive anecdotes. Lack of time and lack of 
direction may be reasons for the brevity of the teacher informants journal 
entries. 

In order to encourage the teacher informants to write during the 
course of the data collection period, a page with an open-ended question at the 
end of each interview session could be provided. This page with a suggested 
topic or provocative question may provide the needed incentive or direction 
that some teacher informants need. 

In addition to providing more structure to the teacher informant 
journal writing, methods to understand teacher beliefs need to be explored. As 
documented in the literature and experienced by the researcher herself, 
getting at teachers* unobservable behavior or beliefs is in itself dilemma- 
ridden. Minimally, some teachers may not be aware of their beliefs or they 
may be unable to articulate them. Therefore, researchers should be 
encouraged to try alternative ways that may get at teachers beliefs. 

One way that was discovered after the data collection was well underway 
was the adapted repertory grid technique (Munby, 1984). Through eliciting 
constructs and arranging them on a grid, Munby was able to get at Ellen's 
beliefs. For the purpose of future studies, the repertory grid technique, along 
with the semi-structured interviews, classroom observations and journal 
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entries, holds potential as a primary data or secondary data source. This 
additional data may be useful for affirming or contradicting other data 
sources. 

Future Research 

Since there are very few studies that explore the mainstream teachers* 
perspective in the education of language-minority students, there is much 
room for additional research. Moreover, there is room for both positivistic and 
interpretive Inquiries. As a result of this inquiry, three areas of additional 
study have emerged which are housed in teacher beliefs, teacher knowledge 
and teacher development. 

Teacher beliefs. 

There is general agreement in the literature about the importance of 
understanding teacher beliefs. In the last 20 years there has been greater 
interest, and subsequently more research into the nature of teacher beliefs. 
Most of the research has been focused on either methodological issues or 
description of teacher beliefs. The questions that are currently being asked 
may provide greater understanding into the relationships between beliefs and 
action. Some of these questions are: (a) how are beliefs formed? (b)how are 
they sustained? (c) how are they supported and weakened? (Nespor, 1987) (d) 
what is the relationship between beliefs and practice? (Richardson, Anders, 
Tidwell and Lloyd, 1992). Specifically related to this inquiry is the importance 
of understanding the above questions in relation to the mainstream teachers' 
beliefs about language-minority students in the regular classroom. 
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Teacher 

Understanding what teachers need to know in order for students to 
reach their fullest potential in the classroom is an area that educational 
researchers are currently exploring. Recently there has been much debate 
about what comprises the knowledge base of teachers. During this inquiry it 
became clear that the three teacher informants' had little understanding 
about the nature of language proficiency and the demands of the mainstream 
classroom. There may be an assumption underneath teacher knowledge, in 
this case knowledge of language proficiency, that imj)lies that greater teacher 
knowledge will translate into student benefit. Therefore, a research question 
that emerged from this study is: how do teachers* understanding of language- 
proficiency relate to greater academic success for language-minority 
students? 

Teacher development. 

Throughout this inquiry, the importance of communication, dialogue 
and reflection has been advocated as processes that may facilitate teacher 
development. In addition to these processes, there has been a distinct absence 
in the teacher informants' interview data about the sociopolitical structures 
that influence the lives of language-minority students. Therefore, it would be 
interesting to know how engaging in dialogue about the sociopolitical 
structures that influence language-minority students is related to beliefs, 
practice, and reform. 

Finally, since information on staff development for mainstream 
teachers with language-minority students is scarce, the development of 
grounded theory is needed. Case studies of effective inservice models is a 
logical first step. 
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Conclud ing Thoughts 

In conducting this inquiry, there have been both distressing and 
encouraging issues. What has been distressing is the lack of information 
about language-minority students and the sociopolitical structures within 
which teachers, students, parents and administrators interact. Furthermore, 
there is a lack of understanding of second language development, notions of 
language proficiency and the demands of the mainstream classroom on 
language-minority students. 

What has been encouraging, amidst the teacher informants' 
perceptions of lack of support and inadequate preservice and inservice 
teacher education, is the intuitive wisdom and ideas that drive them. The mere 
fact that Anita, Joshua and Laura voluntarily discussed their beliefs, practices 
and needs in working with language-minority students in the regular 
classroom implies that they are interested in and care about these students. 
Awareness, dialogue and reflection may be the first steps to asking new 
questions, affirming and changing behavior. 
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Appendix A Teacher Letter 

NANCY CLAIR 
144 East 7th Street #E2 
New York, New York 10009 
(212) 677-9606 



January 199 1 



Dear Colleague: 

I am a doctoral candidate in the Department of Curriculum and Teaching at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and I am requesting your assistance in 
a dissertation study entitled: Beliefs. Self-Reported Practices and Professional 
Development Needs of Three Classroom Teachers with Language-Minority 
Students. Given the fact that approximately 30% of all language-minority 
students are in regular classrooms, the purpose of this study is to describe 
mainstream teachers' perspectives as they share in the education of the 
growing number of these students. Information gathered from this study 
could provide valuable insights to educators committed to providing the best 
quality education for language-minority students regardless of what 
educational services are available to them. 

Please fill out the enclosed questionnaire and return it to me in the addressed, 
stamped envelope as soon as possible. All responses and references to 
individuals and schools will remain anonymous. If you would be interested in 
participating further in this study, please include your name address and 
phone number on question 8. 

Thank you in advance for assisting me in this stage of my dissertation. Please 
feel free to contact me at (212) 677-9606 for any reason. I would be more than 
happy to answer questions and/or share any portion of my study with you. 

Sincerely, 



Nancy Clair 



Appendix B Screening Instrument 



Please respond to the following items and return this questionnaire in the 
enclosed, addressed, stamped envelope. All responses will remain anonymous. 
For the sake of the environment, feel free to write on the back of this page if 
necessary. Thank you. 

1) How long have you been teaching? 

2 years or less 3 to 6 years more than 6 years 

2) What grade are you currently teaching? 

K to 2 3 to 5 6 to 9 10 to 12 

3) Indicate the number of language-minority students you have according to 
nationality. 

South American Southeast Asian Japanese Indian 

Pakistani Central American Korean Chinese 

Caribbean Eastern European other (please indicate) 

4) Indicate what kind of training you have had in second language 
development. 

no training in-service workshop(s) college course 

conference workshop other (please indicate) 

5) Indicate which programmatic approach you think is most effective for 
educating language-minority students. 

regular classes only regular classes and an ESL class 

bilingual education other (please indicate) 

6) I working with language-minority students 

a) enjoy . b) don't mind c) dislike d) other (please indicate) 

7) Please describe one instructional strategy or activity that you have found 
works well with language-minority students. 



8) Would you be willing to be interviewed? 

yes no 

If so, please write your name, address, and telephone number in the space 
below. If you think you might like to participate further in this study, but 
have questions please call Nancy Clair (212) 677-9606. Once again, thanks so 
much. 
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Appendix C Questionnaire: Interviews 1 through 4 



Pp.rsnnal and Prnfft5;5iional BackgrmmH 

1) Tell me about yourself. (Probe: family, schooling) 

2) Describe your teaching background. (Probe: teacher education,past 
experiences that have influenced decision to teach, future intentions) 

3) Why did you choose teaching? 
Current Teaching Context 

4) Describe the school in which you are now working. (Probe: size, 
population, ethnic background, staff, atmosphere, support) 

5) Take me on a grand tour from the moment you start your day until 
you leave. (Probe: physical set-up of class, kinds of instructional 
activities students are engaged in, challenges, frustrations, emotions) 

6) Describe the students in your class (Probe: abilities, likes, dislikes, 
disabilities, specific challenges, progress) 

7) Do any students stand out for one reason or another? Why? Describe 
them. (Probe: academic or artistic ability, personality, peer interaction, 
behavior) 

8) What kinds of students are easiest to teach? (Probe: rich kids, poor 
kids, bright kids, student types) 

9) Take me on another grand tour, but this time from your students' 
perspectives. In other words, imagine you are a student in your class. 
What would a tjpical day be like? (Probe: instructional strategies, 
opportunity to interact with teacher, peers, atmosphere) 

10) How do you plan lessons, activities? (Probe: when, restrictions, 
curriculum concerns, factors that influence the planning process) 

Language-Minority Students 

11) Do you have any language-minority students in your class? How 
many? Describe them. (Probe: native language, origin, participation, 
peer relationship, abilities, family, discipline, behavior) 

12) Are the language-minority students in your class ail day? (Probe: 
programmatic approach used by school, goals of approach, opinion as 
to effectiveness of schoors approach, ideal approach, informants' 
definitions and understanding of the terms, bilingual, ESL, submersion, 
pullout) 

13) How do you think the other students feel about having language- 
minority students in the class? 
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14) Arc there any incidents that stand out that involved a language- 
minority student? Describe the incident. 



15) Is there anything challenging about working with language-minority 
students? Describe. Why is this aspect(s) challenging? 

16) What's the most difficult aspect of the English language language- 
minority students? Why? 

Self-Reported Instructional Strategies 

17) You described some of the activities that you and your students are 
involved in during the day. (Repeat them for clarification) Do these 
activities work with language-minority students? How do you know? 

18) How do you know when a language-minority student understands an 
aspect of a lesson? directions? informal talk? When a language- 
minority student does not seem to understand, what do you think 
accounts .""or the misunderstanding? How do you respond? 

19) Does having a languape-minority student in your classroom affect 
your planning? If so, now? 

20) From your experience are there any subjects that are easier/difficult 
to teach language-minority students? Which one(s)? Why? 

21) Vignettes - How might you explain the behavior of language-minority 
students in the following situations? How might you respond? Why? 
(Probe: aspect of language, influence of students' native language, 
culture, teaching strategy, classroom atmosphere, peers) 

a) It is January and Juan Carlos has not said a word in your class. 
When you call on him he just looks down at his paper. He is 
barely passing his subjects. 

b ) Pornwassa is enthusiastic about school. She tries to participate; 
however, her pronunciation makes it difficult for you and the 
other students to understand. Everyone seems frustrated. 

22) What do language-minority students need to know in order to succeed 

in your classroom? Why? Where and how do they acquire these skills? 

Professional Develo pment and Supp ort 

23) What support is available to you in the education of language- 
minority students? (Probe: materials, ESL teachers, administration, 
parents, training) 

24) If you could have anything available that would increase your 
effectiveness with language-minority students what would it be? 
Probe: materials, training, support, information, techniques) 
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25) What kinds of materials are available to you in teaching language- 
minority students? Are they effective? Why? If the budget were not 
a problem, what materials would you request? 

26) Do you think there are any skills and knowledge teachers need in 
order to educate language-minority students? If so, what are they? 
Where and how can one acquire these skills and knowledge? 

27) What kind of training have you had in working with language- 
minority students? Was the training effective? Why/Why not? 
(Probe: pre-service, in-service, college courses, workshops, etc.) 

28) Imagine you are responsible for designing and implementing pre- 
service and inservice training for teachers who have language- 
minority students in their class. What would you include in the 
training? (Probe: rationale for choices, essential skills and knowledge) 

29) Describe how you feel working with language-minority students? 
(Probe: prepared, confident, anxious, energized) 

30) Who do you think should be responsible for the education of language- 
minority students? (Probe: ESL teacher, piirents, administration) 
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Appendix D Questionnaire: Interview 5 



The following questions were asked to all three teacher informants. 

31) After reading your case history is there anything that you want to 
clarify? 

32) Clarification. You mentioned that you have never observed the 
ESL/bilingual classes in your school, yet you have opinions of their 
effectiveness. What is the basis of your opinions? 

33) What does it mean to be proficient or competent in a language? How 
does one become proficient or competent in a second language? 

The following question includes an example for each teacher informant. 

34) Throughout the interviews you mention that certain behaviors are 
cultural. For example: (a) Latino girls mature faster than other 
students (Anita); (b) Small talk is something that language-minority 
students aren't used to because of their culture (Joshua); (c) Asian 
parents wouldn't speak during parent conferences because of the 
notion that the teacher is always correct, the authority (Laura). 
How do you know that these behaviors are cultural? 
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Appendix E Interview Questions as Related to Research Questions 



The three research questions which provide the framework for this study deal 
with the mainstream teachers* beliefs, self-reported practices and professional 
development needs. The following is an analysis of the interview questions as 
related to the research questions. 

Research Question One - Beliefs 

What are the mainstream teachers* beliefs about language-minority students 
in the regular classroom? 

Interview Questions - 6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 22, 26, 29, 31, 32, 33, 34 
Total - 17 

Research Question Two - Self-Reported Instructional Practices 

What educational practices do the mainstream teachers say they use with 
language-minority students and how do they rationalize their choices? 

Interview Questions - 5, 10, 17, 18, 19, 20, 26, 31, 
Total - 8 

Research Question Three - Professional Develo pment and Support 

How do the mainstream teachers perceive their professional development 
needs, roles and responsibilities in the education of language-minority 
students? 

Interview Questions - 23, 24, 25, 27, 28, 30, 31 
Total - 7 

Background 

Interview Questions - 1, 2, 3, 4, 31 
Total - 5 
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Appendix F Consent Form 
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You have agreed to participate in a dissertation study entitled Beliefs. Self> 
Rftpnrfftd Practices and Professional Development Needs of Th ree Classroom 
Teachers with La nguage-Minoritv Students. The purpose of this study is to 
explore and describe the mainstream teachers' points of view as they share in 
the education of the increasing number of language-minority students in the 
regular classroom. Illuminating the mainstream teachers' perspectives and 
challenges will provide needed information to educators committed to 
providing quality education for all students. 

Over a five-month period, you will be interviewed, observed in the classroom 
and asked to keep a jotimai. Interviews and observations will be arranged at 
mutually convenient times. The final report will consist of teacher proHles 
based on the interviews^ observations and journals. . All data and references to 
schools, students and colleagues will be confidential. All questions concerning 
any aspect of the study will be answered at any point and you are free to 
withdraw consent anytime. The results will be available to you at the end of 
the study. 

Your signature indicates agreement to cooperate and participate in this study. 

Researcher 

Participant 

Date 



